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Gets His Dues 


Now that the Suez Canal is back in use, the 
advantages of an approach to normal relations 
with Egypt argue themselves. 


Bonn and the Alliance 


Recent misunderstandings between Bonn and London 
and between Bonn and Washington reveal underlying 
differences of interest. 


Aircraft Industry Flies Solo 


Increasingly the aircraft industry will have to rely on its 
own resources and less on government grants. Big changes 
in its structure are likely. 
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Both parties are competing for votes with their 
pensions plans. If the Conservatives steal their 
rivals’ clothes, alterations will be needed. 


Steel Plans Again 


Britain’s steel industry is lifting its sights as it 
prepares to put in capacity to meet the demands 
of the sixties. 


Indonesia’s Troubles 


Despite chaos and collapse of Government in 
Indonesia, there is some hope and much scope 
for future progress. 
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If you wish your office to 'ook impressive 
as well as efficient, the new 400-Style 
Suite is the answer. A basic design of 
exceptional merit has been adapted to a 
full range of complementary units. 





These provide for the utmost flexibility 
in modern office furnishing whilst 
maintaining harmony and dignity 
throughout. 

Immaculately styled ; many interesting 
features : robustly constructed 
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Please ask for Brochure EO 999. 


400-STYLE 


a matching suite of 
office furniture in steel 











































PRODUCTS: 


Pig iron, Billets, Slabs, Sheet Bars, Bars, 
Shapes, Wire Rods, Rails, Hoop, Plates, 
Hot Rolled Sheets, Cold Rolled Sheets, 
Galvanised Sheets and Chemical By-Products. 


FUJI IRON STEEL CO.,LTD. 


NIHONBASHI, TOKYO, JAPAN 
Cable: STEELFUJI TOKYO 





MARCONI INTERNATIONAL 
MARINE COMMUNICATION CO. LTD. 


A vacancy exists 
jor a young 


Statistician 


preferably with a degree in either Economics 
or Statistics for work on economic intelligence 
connected with sales activities. The sort of 
man we are looking for should have had some 
experience in commerce or industry, or 
possibly financial journalism and be able to 
assess market trends and prepare statistical 
reports. If you are interested in a well paid 
and satisfying career in this kind of work, 
please reply to Dept. C.P.S. 336/7 Strand, 
W.C.2, quoting Ref. E2960A. 
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what 
happens 









you give her 
a Vari-Typer? 





complete type change with 
a turn of the wrist 


| 
wae 2 


a 


She becomes your office compositor—quick on-the-spot producer 
of master copy for all purposes and processes ; 


* She can ‘set up’ all your brochures, catalogues, circulars, etc., 
as well as all your internal forms and other printed matter; 


Asr- has at her disposal hundreds of instantly changeable type faces 
in various styles and sizes; 


* Her Vari-Typer, so easily operated, gives her changeable vertical 
and horizontal spacing and automatic margin ‘ justification ’ ; 


* Foreign language copy and scientific and technical symbols present 
no problems to her; 


* She can ‘ letter up’ large drawings for you—even up to 6 ft. in 
length ; 





* Her finished copy is reproduction copy, with perfect uniformity of 
impression, ready for printing by direct plate, photo-offset or 
stencil methods. 


When you give her 
a Vari-Typer — 
you save time, trouble 
and money 


FOR FURTHER PARTICULARS OR TO AR- 

RANGE A PRACTICAL DEMONSTRATION, 

PLEASE WRITE OR TELEPHONE: VARI-TYPER 

DISTRIBUTORS (GREAT BRITAIN) LTD., 

210, EUSTON RD., LONDON, N.W.1. Tel: EUSton 

3238/9 or 36, ST. ANN STREET, MANCHESTER. 
Tel: BLACKFRIARS 9955 
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Accuracy of steelwork 
has helped to make 
Cleveland’s reputation: 

A 2’ shaft may be required 
to be consistent in 
diameter to one part in 
one thousand; a 60ft. 
girder to 1/32’ length. 
It is in the consistent 
maintenance of required 
tolerances that Cleveland 
excel; Bridges are trial 
erected in our yards, so 
that when they reach their 
destination there may be 
no doubt of their being 


tolerance 


by 













correct, 
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7 1 7. WORKSHOPS 
4 ’ DRAINAGE SCHEMES 


0” LANDING STAGES 
DEEP FOUNDATIONS 


Our services are 
: always available in 
o 7% La design, in detailing 
+ _—“sy,_™ and in the construc: 


me ——— tion of all types af 


‘ 
BBP structures. 


THE CLEVELAND BRIDGE & ENGINEERING CO. LTD. DARLINGTON 











MOSCOW : Café in Gorky Central Park 


To ensure personal attention and first-class service for your 


Business Travel, Tours, 
Airline, Steamship and Rail Bookings, 
Hotel Accommodation anywhere 


* and all forms of Travel, consult the Travel Specialists 


L.W. MORLAND & CO LTD 


5 WHITTINGTON AVENUE, LONDON, E.C.3. 
Tel: Mincing Lane 9663 (8 lines) 
TRAVEL * THEATRE BOOKINGS * FORWARDING * SHIPPING 
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BOILER FEED PUMPS 


Electrically Driven 


meet every requirement of modern power station practice. They are 
inherently stable, unaffected by large temperature changes, in perfect 
hydraulic balance, and have effectively cooled glands. In design and 
construction, Weir Electrofeeders are based on unrivalled technical 
and practical experience. We specialise in boiler feeding and can 
advise on all power plant auxiliaries and type of pump most suitable. 


Turbine Driven 


are designed on thoroughly scientific principles; noiseless in 
operation, and free from vibration. Exhaust steam contains no 
oil and is available for process work or for direct contact 
feed-heating. 


Write for Publication No. F.A.301, “Fuel Economy effected by Installation, 
Operation and Maintenance of Boiler Feed Pumps” 


The Weir Organisation: G. & J. WEIR LTD., DRYSDALE & CO. LTD., 
WEIR HOUSING CORPORATION LTD., WEIR VALVES LTD., 
THE ARGUS FOUNDRY LTD., ZWICKY LTD., Wm. SIMONS& CO. LTD. 
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PHOTOGRAPH OF KASTELL OUR-WASSENAAR IN THE NETHERLANDS FROM THE PEPSI-COLA INTERNATIONAL PANORAMA MAGAZINE 


Pepsi-Cola is there— in the castles, the cottages and 
the cafés of seventy-five countries today. Already, ‘‘Pepsi’’ is familiar to Sai 
hundred million people. And wherever it goes, the Pepsi-Cola franchise brings 
not only refreshment but an equally welcome lift to the economy and to the lwing 


standard. Pepsi-Cola International, 3 West 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 











But how can we cut 
' electricity costs ? 


“Do as we did. Putin Johnson & Phillips capacitors. There’s one 
up on that girder.” 


*“*What do these capacitors do?’ 


‘Tn technical jargon, they improve our power factor. More to the 
point, they reduced our electricity charges by 20% and paid off 
their initial cost in under two years.” 


“I'd like to know more.”’ 


“Then why not get your technical people to contact the Sales 
Director of J. & P? He’ll send a specialist engineer down.”’ 


JOHNSON & PHILLIPS 


A Power in the Electrical Worid 


JOHNSON & PHILLIPS LTD., CHARLTON, LONDON, S.E.7 
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A Practical Example 
Consumer’s maximum demand 
loading = - - - 500 kW 
Average power factor before 
correction - - - 0.63 
Power factor after installation of 
capacitors - - - 0.95 
Cost of capacitor installation 

£2,040 


ANNUAL COST OF 
ELECTRICITY 


Before correction - £6,900 
After correction - - £5,415 
Annual saving - - £1,485 


May we examine your plant, with- 
out obligation, to see whether 
capacitors will save you money? 
Our report will contain hard facts 
—not optimistic guesses—and you 
will know whether it is a useful 


proposition or not. 
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Wrapping it up. Whether dealing All th e b e st * 


with some ordinary, everyday, problem of 


wrapping and packaging, or in opening the 
way to some entirely new development in paper Pp APE RS 
usage, Spicers are able to advise freely and 


helpfully. From world-wide resources and 


very long experience in matters of paper of meet at 
all kinds for all purposes, Spicers make 


available to you the most suitable material S Pl - R S 
— in the shortest possible time. 
Me * Best’, to Spicers, means the exact choice of the most 
functionally appropriate paper, board, or plastic material 
for every packaging, wrapping or printing purpose, at a 
price which cannot be bettered. Any one of Spicers 
branches can rapidly provide this service, 


SPICERS LIMITED - 19 NEW BRIDGE STREET +» LONDON EC4 + BRANCHES THROUGHOUT BRITAIN + ASSOCIATED & SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES ALL OVER THE WORLD 
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The American trip that paid for itself 
—even before he arrived! 


How could he, with business to do but few American contacts, 
hope to meet and sell to the most sought-after men in America? 
He decided to go to America personally; and, on the recom- 
mendation of an experienced friend, by United States Lines. 

As soon as he stepped aboard, his problem was half solved: he 
found himself among the very businessmen he had sought so long 
to meet! In a relaxed, friendly shipboard atmosphere he struck 
up many acquaintances, each of whom became a valuable con- 
tact. His trip had paid for itself—before he even arrived! 

A coincidence? You'll find that most of your fellow passengers 
aboard the “‘United States” or her running-mate the “‘America” 
are the very men you want to meet—American businessmen. 
Here, in an unhurried, unworried atmosphere—you'll find people 
who may make all the difference to your trip. 


Fares and dollar credits for on-board expenses payable in sterling 


| 
| 
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| 
| 
| 
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| 
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| 
| 
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A ** FIRST-CLASS’? HOLIDAY 
whichever class you choose 


The “United States” holds the Blue Riband; her record for 
punctuality, like her standard of service, is unsurpassed. 

Unexcelled food and wine, cinemas, top-grade orchestras, every 
“keep-fit” facility, well-stocked libraries, 25 cubic feet or 275 |b. 
of personal luggage FREE, whether you go FIRST, CABIN or 
TOURIST CLASS. Fares and dollar credits for on-board 
expenses payable in sterling. 

If you are travelling on a budget but still want the best that 
money can buy, CABIN and TOURIST CLASS, with their gay 
informality, offer a perfect solution. 


ee ST TS 





FARES June Ist to Oct. 3Ilst from 


Ist Class Cabin Class 
£135.10.0 £85.10.0 


Tourist Class 


8.8, UNITED STATES £70. 10.0 


s.s. AMERICA 





£119.10.0 £82. 0.0 £68. 0.0 








United Stoites Lines 


SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT OR 
UNITED STATES LINES, 50 PALL MALL, LONDON, 8.W.1 
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** BROOM WADE’’serwes the world 


The old gives place to new. The urge to conquer and construct, 
to meet the ever-growing demands of a new age has caused man to span rivers 
and chasms with mighty bridges and build railroads across vast wastes. 
The civil engineer is meeting modern needs. “BROOMWADE” Air Compressors 
and Pneumatic tools are helping to vitalise his plans. 
Out of dreamis is born reality. 
“BROOMWADE” pneumatic equipment serves 
the world and is a necessary adjunct 


ee es eee 


to progressive construction. 





““BROOMWADE”’”’ 


AIR COMPRESSORS & PNEUMATIC TOOLS 





BROOM & WADE LTD., P.O. BOX NO. 7, HIGH WYCOMBE, ENGLAND. 
Telephone: High Wycombe 1630 (10 lines) Telegrams: “Broom”, High Wycombe, Telex. 
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Group resources, which include a very fully 
; ce BOTTLE 
manned and equipped Research Division, are FACTORIES 
strategically located to provide a speedy ser- oemen 
vice to all users demanding the best in glass FACTORIES 
and closures for the glass containers. ENGINEERING 
WORKS 


The St. Helens plants are furthermore respons- 
ible for the production of the internationally & soo rics 
known Sherdley Tableware and Ravenhead 
Stemware. 15 WAREHOUSES 


THE UNITED GLASS BOTTLE MANUFACTURERS LTD 
8 LEICESTER STREET - LONDON - W.C.2 


Telephone Gerrard 8611 (23 lines) Telegrams Unglaboman Lesquare London 
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Nasser Gets His Dues 


the. use of the Suez Canal by British ships, was the first to 

insist that these terms represent neither an agreement nor a 
settlement ; this was not the end but a stage in the story. It is a stage 
that brings home to the remaining partisans of last autumn’s military 
adventure the facts which a baffling quality of innocence had enabled 
them, these six months, to contrive not to see. It is a painful stage, 
in which some honest men are exposed to severe heart-searching— 
believing, as many Tories do, that to “give in” to President Nasser 
(or to “ retreat’ from Egypt, as a Labour member put it) is not only 
undignified but wrong, and. finding it a wrench to their consciences to 
support the Government in its decision to take the practical man’s way. 

These feelings, though they aré honest, are out of touch with the 
world ; it is Mr Macmillan who is doing the right thing, and he is 
entitled to support for it. It is not in the power of this country— 
except at political and military risks.quite disproportionate to the scale 
and nature of the Suez Canal dispute—to restore in Egypt an imperial 
position in which Britain could act as arbiter and guarantor of the 
world’s interests. Egypt’s territorial control of the Suez Canal does not 
date from President Nasser’s nationalisation decree in July. It followed 
from the Anglo-Egyptian agreement of 1954, and became fully effective 
when the bulk of the British garrison left in February, 1956. 

The point at issue since then has been not President Nasser’s terri- 
torial control of the canal (much less his government’s sovereignty), but 
his seizure of a company that, if legally Egyptian, had an international 
character and held a concession that still had a decade to run. The 
issue for the maritime nations was the threat to their interest in sound 
administration, reasonable dues, the safety of navigation, and freedom 
from political blackmail. None of these threats was confirmed in fact 
up to the point of the intervention—immediately followed by the block- 
ing of the canal—in the autumn. They were legitimate matters of dispute 
but they did not entitle, or enable, the British Government to reassert the 
position of special power in Egypt that it had previously given up. Talk 
of a “retreat” from Egypt today is, therefore, nonsense founded on 
fiction. The alternative to what is called retreat would be to ask British 
shipowners to stand and sulk while competitors use the canal and corner 
their trade ; this would be mere foolishness. 

In October, after working the canal for a time without mishap despite 
the withdrawal of British and French pilots, President Nasser was ready 
to reaffirm the 1888 Convention with its guarantee of freedom of transit, 
and to consult the users regarding dues and development. At that time 
he accepted the “six principles ” unanimously adopted by the Security 
Council, which, inter alia, laid down that the canal would be insulated 
from the politics of any country (whatever that means) and that the dues 
would be fixed by agreement between Egypt and the users. 


M: MACMILLAN, announcing arrangements on Monday for 
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He considered that the Anglo-French invasion 
absolved him from these promises. The terms which 
he offers now, while they do not in themselves run 
counter to the main requirements of the canal users, 
are insufficiently binding ; since they rest solely on an 
Egyptian pledge. Egypt can withdraw them or change 
them when it chooses. To that extent Mr Gaitskell 
was entitled to contend that better terms were on offer 
in October. In reserving their rights, the users are 
doing what they might have done in July: contesting 
the legality of the act of nationalisation and waiting to 
see if any of the feared evils happen. There is nothing 
else that Britain and France can do, whether as indi- 
viduals or in combination. 

British and French policy after the seizure of the 
canal suffered from the fundamental defect that its 
underlying intention was not to negotiate a canal settle- 
ment but to bring about the downfall of President 
Nasser. He had, from the signing of the Baghdad 
Pact in February, 1955, conducted a policy that was 
inimical to British interests in the Middle East and 
East Africa. The British Government considered the 
act of nationalisation as a major offence justifying the 
effort to unseat him ; no other explanation makes sense 
of the sequence of events. The effort failed ; and 
Britain, back where it started, has to decide again 
what its attitude to President Nasser and Egypt will be 
in the future. 


| ne position now is encumbered with a lot of political 


and economic debris from last year. There is the 
question of compensation for the Suez Canal Company, 
in which the British Government is the largest single 
shareholder ; this is complicated by about {£50 million 
of assets of the company which are held mainly in 
Britain and France. Egypt has “egyptianised ” British 
banks and insurance companies, requisitioned and 
sequestered other British firms, seized the real property 
—and in some cases the entire wealth—of British 
citizens, and confiscated the Suez Canal base with its 
contents. What this amounts to in money is uncertain, 
but the base and the Shell Company’s assets 
alone were together valued at more than a hundred 
million pounds. Egypt, on the other hand, claims— 
according to newspaper reports—about {£500 million 
reparations for damage done by the British and French 
attack. There is a substantial fund of ill-will in both 
Britain and Egypt and, not by any means to be forgotten, 
four British subjects are standing trial in Egypt ; what- 
ever their alleged offences, they are entitled to succour 
from their government. 

Delegations from Britain and Egypt will start dis- 
cussing these problems in Rome later this month. Mr 
Macmillan told the Commons that the unfreezing of 
Egyptian sterling must depend on their settlement. If 
this is the case, relations with Egypt are not likely to 
be normal for a long time to come. There can be little 
trade, for example, as long as Egypt cannot use sterling 
except as limited by the new special account for canal 
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dues. Common sense suggests that the wiser procedure 
would be for Britain and Egypt to resume diplomatic 
relations ; this can be done without prejudice to any 
Anglo-Egyptian disputes. Relations were preserved in 
the autumn of 1951, when the state of dispute was 
almost total and when British and Egyptians were killing 
each other in the Canal Zone. 

Information from Egypt indicates that President 
Nasser wants to resume relations. There is no reason 
why he should not, since he has won his point ; but 
apart from this he is reported to be anxious about 
Egypt’s increasing isolation, of which the latest indica- 
tion is the meeting of the two Arab kings in Baghdad. 
His economic position is weak and too dependent on 
the Soviet block ; domestically, the communist move- 
ment, officially banned, is now exerting a threatening 
pressure upon him and he has difficulty in dealing 
with it as long as he depends on Russia and its satellites 
as much as he does. 


OME members of the Conservative and Labour 
S parties would prefer to leave President Nasser to 
stew in his own juice. Even the Government, in facing 
the hard facts of the situation, limps painfully towards 
normality. The “Suez policy” dies hard. Yet it is 
usual for British governments to conduct their inter- 
national relations on the basis that facts must be faced. 
In Egypt, the fact is that President Nasser’s government 
is the government. 

There are cogent reasons for ceasing to hanker after 
the end of the Nasser regime as if this would solve a 
problem of British policy. People who know Egypt see 
no logical succession to it except chaos ; and the most 
likely result would be the triumph of the xenophobic 
left wing of the army, or of an equally anti-western - 
Moslem Brotherhood, or of both in alliance. None of 
these possibilities would do Britain any good. Certainly 
the British Government need not go cap m hand to 
Egypt: President Nasser has learnt some hard lessons 
in the last few months. He needs the west, for economic 
reasons if no other. He is busily learning that he cannot 
lead his Arab brethren by the nose into increasing 
conflict and disorder without paying some of the price 
himself. This is a time when Britain could demand a 
halt to the anti-British campaign in the Middle East as 
the price for ending the most disfavoured nation treat- 
ment that has been accorded to Egypt since July. 

Finally, a working relationship with Middle Eastern 
nationalism is at present impossible to the west unless 
it is on terms with Egypt. The momentary western 
successes in the Middle East are being built on a few 
ruling cliques whose authority is not necessarily stable ; 
convenient as these successes are, their political value 
may be fleeting. In the end, it will be through Egypt 
that the west re-establishes contact with the main body 
of Arab nationalism, which, whether the rest of the 
world likes it or not, is an established fact of political 
life in the Middle East. This cannot be done by 
incubating a sense of grievance. 
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Something for How Much? 






Whether national superannuation is what the nation wants, or ought 
to have, both parties are determined to offer it to the voters. 


barkers, shouting the merits of their rival pension 

schemes and translating ninepence for fourpence 
into modern vote-catching terms, there may be time 
for a blunt question or two. Is retirement on half-pay, 
or any other fraction, the natural or inevitable end of 
state welfare ? The Labour party this week has asserted 
that it is, and that it can justifiably be made compulsory 
on all who earn. The Conservatives are still doing their 
homework, and one of the tests of their scheme, when it 
comes, will be whether they adhere to their proclaimed 
principle of letting people choose for themselves rather 
than exploit the obvious convenience, in this sort of 
exercise, of forcing everybody in. 

It is as well to understand from the outset what com- 
pulsory contributions to a national superannuation 
scheme would mean. They would in part be a tax on 
wages, however elegantly they may be set out as sub- 
scriptions from wages. They would represent, in 
another part, an increase in employers’ costs, and, there- 
fore, an increase in prices (with smaller opportunity for 
personal savings) or a reduction in profits (with smaller 
opportunity for company savings). A compulsory 
scheme can be made to look plausible, and even, when 
the politicians are not looking, to be respectable. But 
to claim merit for compulsory pensions with no dis- 
counting of their effects on the continued willingness of 
people to make provision for themselves is unrealistic. 
Private savings and personal economic decisions have 
taken so many blows from the modern state that they 
will have little fight left against the compulsory pension. 

In this age, it will be thought old-fashioned to argue, 
in the little time that is left, that the state should con- 
tent itself with securing the basic freedoms from want 
and of opportunity. Compulsory state superannuation 
meets neither case. It proposes not a decent minimum 
standard in old age (which the public conscience de- 
mands, rightly and with increasing success) but a scheme 
that purports to have the merit of matching benefits to 
contributions. The sad fact that many modern states 
cannot be trusted to run their monetary systems honestly 
is not much of an argument for supposing that they 
could run an insurance system of this kind with much 
greater virtue. And the spectacle of the two parties 
engaging in a kind of progressive Eatanswill, doubling 
and redoubling their bids for the votes of the prospec- 
tive pensioners of the next century, promises to be one 
of the less agreeable political adventures of the next 
year or so. In this game, no jokers will be left unturned. 


Bee the air is filled with the noise of the political 





Here is a first look at Labour’s plan 


But the Labour party’s first hand is at least dealt in a 
respectable way by the inclusion of a technical report 
by Professor Richard Titmuss and two of his profes- 
sional colleagues, The introductory statement by the 
Labour Party Executive is in part proudly proprietorial, 
in part cautionary, and in some part purely escapist. 
Whenever Mr Titmuss seeks to balance his scheme by 
provisions that might not be too smoothly popular, 
Labour mutters hastily that it will have to consult the 
TUC about them. 


. 


7 primary question for either party ought to be 
whether a national superannuation scheme can be 
made economically sound. Mr Titmuss’s scheme leads 
what seems to be a strong card. He calculates that it will 
be possible to raise the old age pension by £1 a week 
in 1960, and pay a pension to old people even if they 
stay at work—and have a surplus of contributions to 
invest in the state superannuation fund for many 
years ahead. Employers would contribute 5 per 
cent of each employee’s earnings, employees would 
contribute 3 per cent of their own earnings and the 
self-employed 8 per cent of theirs and the state (that is, 
the taxpayer) another 2 per cent. The suggestion that 
the scheme would not only meet an immediate increase 
in old age pensions but would yield an increase of real 
savings too (£335 million is the estimate for the first 
year) looks attractive. What is impossible to estimate 
is the potential effect it would have in drawing off 
personal savings that would otherwise be made. The 
scheme presupposes a satisfactory increase in the real 
national income and hence in contributions. That is 
not an unreasonable assumption ; but it is an essential 
condition of its soundness. 

There are, however, at least three objections to 
Labour’s arithmetic. First, nearly £400 million a year 
—{6o million more than the whole of the net addition 
to savings expected in the first flush year—would come 
from the increased contributions to be paid by 
employers (these contributions, Labour itself concedes, 
would lead to a rise in costs and prices, and thus pro- 
voke a further raising of pensions) and from the high 
rate to be levied on the self-employed (many of whom, 
Labour seems to admit, may understandably agitate to 
be excluded from the scheme altogether). A second 
objection is that Mr Titmuss seems to have made no 
allowance for the cost of sickness and other social 
benefits which Labour admits it would feel bound to 
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raise at the same time as pensions. And the third—and 
perhaps most serious—objection concerns the effect on 
existing private superannuation schemes. Mr Titmuss 
assumes that three-quarters of the population will want 
to come into his national scheme, which implies some 
desertion now and serious desertion in future from 
private schemes to the state scheme. But if there were 
no national scheme, private superannuation schemes 
would certainly grow swiftly in the next ten years ; and, 
as private schemes would be actuarially sounder than 
the state scheme, the net savings in their funds would 
accrue at a higher rate than in the state scheme. The 
apparent result of Labour’s national scheme might be to 
raise savings in 1960 above their present volume, but it 
does not follow that they would be higher than they 
would otherwise be in the 1960s ; if they were not, 
taxation would have to be higher than it would other- 
wise be. 

This may sound horribly complex. But the broad 
conclusion is very much what one might have expected 
from a report written by a responsible economist, but 
conceived in a Labour-political atmosphere. Mr Tit- 
muss has prevented this Labour scheme from being 
merely a blithe tossing of bonnets (complete with bees) 
over the windmill. But the scale of benefits now dangled 
before the public would not be completely paid for by 
the proposed increases in contributions. Some increase 
in taxation would also follow, rather bigger than the 
tone of the report suggests, and probably bigger still as 
time wore on. To engage in an exercise that prays in 
aid only a partial adherence to actuarial principles is 
really disingenuous. One cannot offer ninepence for 
fourpence without finding fivepence from somewhere. 
If the superannuation funds do not provide it, the tax- 
payer must. To start a scheme on such a question- 
able foundation would give alarming hostages to 
fortune. 

Objective advice may not get much of a hearing 
from two parties in hot competition for votes. But it 
must be urged that any sound scheme would differen- 
tiate sharply between help for existing pensioners and 
a superannuation scheme for future pensioners. Labour 
has mixed the two up for political reasons. The 
ordinary non-political man who looks at Labour’s pro- 
posals for existing pensioners (to raise their basic rate 
by £1 a week) will think that many pensioners, married 
ones in particular, will still be pretty badly off. If the 
money could be reserved for means-tested national 
assistance payments, the incomes of those most in need 
might be raised by more than twice as much as under 
the scheme. 


T is, however, the proposals for superannuation 
I schemes for those now in work that are likely to 
absorb more immediate attention. Although there are 
features of the Labour scheme that would not be 
adopted by the prudent, there may be a case for state 
encouragement of a model “ national superannuation 
scheme.” For such a scheme, the principle of relating 
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contributions to earnings—so that they will rise each 
year that incomes and prices rise—is certainly the right 
one. But a Conservative scheme might incorporate 
several amendments to Labour’s proposals : 

(1) Should the scheme be managed by the insurance 
companies instead of by the state? The Tories would 
be as unwise to assume that they must necessarily protect 
the insurance companies as Labour is to assume that it 
is a good thing to hit them. But Labour’s conception of a 
single board of trustees managing the vast funds of a 
national superannuation scheme is frightening in its 
obvious implications. It would be much better to spread 
investment decisions and not to concentrate the oppor- 
tunity to make mistakes (and to succour any renewed 
Daltonism ?) in a single national board. There would 
be certain advantages if the insurance companies could 
run a basic and self-supporting “ approved scheme,” but 
with each company offering variations of its own if its 
customers wished. 

(2) Should the scheme be compulsory ? The Labour 
policy document says that “unless provision for super- 
annuation is compulsory in one form or another many 
employers would continue to deny their workers super- 
annuation rights.” Has Labour heard of the existence 
of trade unions ? The best tactic for the Conservatives 
might well be to set up a framework for an approved 
voluntary scheme, and then urge the unions to press 
employers to implement it in 1958 or 1959, as fringe 
benefits in place of an annual wage increase. Labour 
would then have an effective option to join a model non- 
compulsory state scheme. 

(3) Pension rights in existing schemes should be made 
transferable ; this is not an amendment to the Labour plan 
but a necessary reform even if there were no plans. 


(4) It is claimed for the Titmuss scheme that it would 
be in actuarial balance but for (a) the discriminatorily 
favourable treatment proposed for existing pensions and 
(b) the discriminatorily favourable treatment proposed 
for pensions for lower paid workers. This leaves in ques- 
tion (c) the proposed revalorisation of pensions (i) to 
relate pensions at the moment of retirement to the rise 
in average earnings since the contributors concerned 
started work and (ii) to raise all pensions of those who 
had already retired to make up for any increases in the 
cost of living. Part (i) of this concept of revalorisation can 

_ be made to sound more respectable when contributions 
are related to variable earnings than under a flat rate 
national insurance scheme. Part (ii) is an obvious vote 
catcher. But the fact remains that revalorisation of this 
sort would confer benefits on people who had not paid 
for them in the past ; and these benefits could only be at 
the expense of current contributors to the scheme, either 
through dilution of their future benefits or through an 
increase in their current taxes. This proposal requires the 
most critical scrutiny ; it would, in effect, be a built-in 
inflator. 

These are preliminary comments thrown out after a 
first reading of the Labour policy document. Both 
the big political parties—and outside analysts—will 
have to do much thinking on these matters in the months 
ahead, and the first burdens of decision will fall on 
the Conservatives. Meanwhile, Labour’s first essay at 
such thinking should be greeted with some reserve 
and some cynicism. 
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Bonn and the Alliance 


Mr Macmillan’s relative success in 
dispelling German resentment does not 
remove the sources of future difference 
between Bonn and the western powers 


disturbs that a German government might one 

day come to terms with the Russians behind their 
backs, tend to forget that German minds can be equally 
troubled by the converse fear—that the western powers, 
together or singly, might be tempted into an agreement 
with the Russians over Germany’s head, leaving the 
German question unsolved or else solving it by the 
course, unpalatable to them, of neutralisation. To avoid 
this is the main and most persistent aim of west German 
foreign policy. For that reason almost any serious 
exchanges between the western powers and Moscow— 
the present meetings on disarmament in London, like 
the summit talks of 1955—are watched from Bonn with 
mistrust and disquiet. This is by no means the only 
ground of German suspicion in what has lately become 
a remarkably touchy set of relationships, but it is always 
there, just beneath the surface. Mr Bulganin has been 
able with the greatest ease to render it active again, 
simply by giving an approving mention to one of the 
Eden proposals of 1955. 

Mr Macmillan’s talks with Dr Adenauer in Bonn ten 
days ago were concerned in the main with more specific 
and less fundamental grounds for uneasiness ; and 
within its limited sphere of reference the Prime 
Minister’s visit was a fair success. He was able to 
dispel a good part of the cloud of suspicions and 
resentments that had been piling up against Britain 
in the Chancellor’s immediate circle. Put roundly, 
the German reproach against British policy was 
that this country seemed to be.aiming at a position 
of special influence in Europe without being prepared 
to accept any binding European ties or obligations. This 
intention (the case runs) made the British Government 
insist on being a nuclear power on its own, made it 
uninterested in keeping troops on the Continent, and 
caused it to throw spanners (the free trade area, the 
“Grand Desi,.”) into the works of the European 
community. 

As it appears, the Prime Minister has been able to 
disarm the last charge by giving the Rome treaties his 
public blessing and by agreeing that action towards the 
free trade area (as distinct from the drafting work of the 
OEEC sub-committee), and any further promotion of 
the “ Grand Design,” shall wait a few months until the 
parliaments of the six countries have had time to ratify 
the Rome treaties. He did not make any such conces- 
sion on defence ; frank explanation, and the arrange- 


(F iserss allies, whom the fear now and then 


ment that Herr Strauss should come to London next 
month, were all that could be done. As a reading 
of the German press suggests, the Bonn government 
evidently believes that the British ministers gave an 
assurance on another matter : the Eden Plan of 1955, 
at any rate in the version that envisaged a zone of 
inspection of armaments on either side of the German 
interzonal border, would not be brought up again, at 
least without Bonn’s assent. 


ust as Dr Adenauer was thus obtaining reassurance 
J against any British interest in plans that would 
neutralise Germany, a journalist’s question to Mr Eisen- 
hower threw the whole question up again, this time 
between Bonn and Washington. Asked on May 8th 
about the Soviet revival of the Eden plan for a demili- 
tarised zone in east and west Germany, the President 
said that the United States would study proposals for 
disarmament test areas “ very sympathetically.” Steps 
were quickly taken to water his words down, but they 
were given great prominence by Die Welt and other 
German papers ; Bonn sought explanations; on May 
14th Mr Dulles took pains to put things right, stating 
that “‘ we do not accept any arrangement which is based 
on the present partition of Germany ” and that 

in anything which touched directly or indirectly upon 

Germany and its prospects for reunification, we would 

act only in the closest concert with Chancellor Adenauer. 
Handsome as it was, this disclaimer by Mr Dulles does 
not appear to go quite as far as Bonn would have liked, 
as the Bonn government’s guidance to its own press at 
the weekend shows. This, quoting American authority, 
dismissed as “ pure speculation” any reports that the 
United States wished to propose anything at the 
London conference that would “dissolve the link 
between reunification and disarmament.” 

This idea of a link implies a determination, whick 
the German Chancellor on Wednesday affirmed in so 
many words, not to accept any disarmament proposals 
unless the German question is solved at the same time. 
It is not the British, American, or French attitude to 
disarmament ; but it is a logical part of Dr Adenauer’s 
foreign policy, which, put briefly, regards the reunifica- 
tion of Germany as the price which the Russians will 
one day have to pay for a reduction of the tension in 
world affairs. There is no other deal that Bonn is 
prepared to offer. The western powers would like a 
reduction of the tension for its own sake, though for 
the moment their desire is academic. But if and when 
it ceases to be academic, the interests of Bonn and of 
the other western powers may suddenly diverge ; and 
even before then, any flicker of interest in possible 
terms between the western powers and Moscow may 
give rise to these bursts of ill-feeling in Bonn. 
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Indonesia’s Troubles 


Indonesian affection for President Sukarno 
has not been extended to his new 
“concept” of government, which the 
communists may be able to dominate. 
Threats of secession may force him to 
modify his policy 


HE proclamation of martial law and the appoint- 
ment of a new “cabinet of experts” have not 


yet been effective in restoring order to Indonesian 
affairs. The government has not succeeded in regaining 
the authority that its predecessor lost; its control 
extends only to Java and, in a qualified degree, to 
northern Sumatra. A budget deficit of $526 million 
is expected, and the gold reserves have fallen so low 
that it has been found necessary to suspend all ordinary 
commercial imports—a measure unlikely to have much 
effect, since the bulk of Indonesia’s external trade now 
seems to consist of smuggling, especially between 
Sumatra and Singapore and between the Celebes and 
the Philippines. 

Even in Java it is by no means certain who is actually 
in control. Under martial law President Sukarno, as 
commander-in-chief, theoretically exercises supreme 
power. But he can only work through the army, and 
even those army leaders who acknowledge his authority 
have their own ambitions and their own factions. The 
cabinet is responsible to the President and not to 
parliament (which is at present in recess), but it seems 
to exercise little executive power. Its main task is to 
draw up a workable blue print for constitutional and 
economic reform which will enable President Sukarno 
to “‘ guide ” Indonesian democracy in what he considers 
to be the right direction, 

President Sukarno, who fought for his country’s 
independence and who has dominated it since its birth, 
must bear a heavy share of responsibility for the present 
chaos. He attributes 


which all major parties, including the communists, 
would be represented, thus eliminating an opposition ; 
the cabinet was to be advised by a National Council 
representing group interests. 

The bitter resistance of the Moslem parties to sharing 
office with the communists convinced the president 
that gotong-rojong could not be established by his fiat. 
But in the present cabinet of experts he has gone as near 
to an all-party cabinet as he dare, or can, go: three 
members are said to be communist sympathisers. He 
has induced the new cabinet to set up the National 
Council by passing an emergency law which has no 
parliamentary sanction. President Sukarno intends to 
preside over the council and select its members, but 
he has little chance of winning acceptance for it unless 
he placates the rebel local governments by turning it 
into a council of regional representatives ; this he is 
evidently reluctant to do. The major Moslem party, 
Masjumi, has already denounced the council as a threat 
to democracy, 


HE great danger -is that, having originally intended 
Z to use the communists without accepting their 
ideas, the president will find that he has isolated himself 
from the Moslem parties and become dependent on 
communist support. The power of the communists 
derives not so much from their number, although six 
million electors voted for them in the parliamentary 
elections, as from their control of the principal Javanese 
trade union group, SOBSI, and the efficiency of their 
organisation in comparison with that of the other 
political parties. This efficiency was well demonstrated 
when President Sukarno announced the details of his 
“concept” ; in one night they plastered the whole of 
Jakarta with communist slogans supporting it. But 
even the communists are not free from the internal splits 
and jealousies that plague Indonesian parties, and their 
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thousand islands of the archipelago would accept with- 
out a struggle a government which the communists 
were in a position to dominate. 

Mistaken as his policy seems, President Sukarno is 
right in thinking that Indonesia needs competent, 
unified command, and if his plan looked like producing 
this, much might be forgiven it. Indonesia is naturally 
rich and with a little financial and political common- 
sense it could make quick progress. An overvalued 
currency (officially pegged at a level now three times 
the black market rate), constant bureaucratic inter- 
ference, and a weakness for showing westerners, in 
trivial matters, that the mighty are fallen, make foreign 
firms reluctant to increase their capital investment, and 
discourage what could be a flourishing tourist trade. 
(The tourist’s ardour is often cooled when he has waited 
several hours at the customs and paid a small fortune 
for an indifferent bed in an hotel room that is already 
occupied.) Technical aid, training and investment from 
the Americans, the United Nations and the Colombo 
plan countries could be of great value if the reports 
produced by foreign experts were not often promptly 
pigeon-holed, while the money intended to implement 
them was allowed to vanish. The Dutch residents might 
be a fruitful source of capital and advice, if they were 
not officially snubbed at every turn. 

Instead of forgetting past grievances and making use 
of their former masters, the Indonesians have lost no 
opportunity of rubbing salt into old sores. The major 
irritant of Indonesian-Dutch relations is West New 
Guinea, which the Indonesians claim as part of the 
Dutch Indies, and which the Dutch refuse to give up, 
partly because of its strategic importance and partly 
because of a genuine concern for the Papuan tribes 
that inhabit it. New Guinea is some 2,000 miles from 
Jakarta, and few Indonesians had heard of it ten years 
ago, but emotional fervour has been so whipped up by 
now that any reference to New Guinea is an infallible 
distraction from discontents nearer home. Dutch- 
Indonesian relations have also been exacerbated by the 
arrest of a number of Dutchmen on suspicion of assist- 
ing the fanatical Moslem bandits of the Darul Islam 
movement ; many have not yet been charged, and the 
procedure in the trials that have taken place seems far 
from impartial. If these men were pardoned and sent 
back to Holland, a new period in Dutch-Indonesian 
co-operation might begin which would be perhaps even 
more valuable to Indonesia than to Holland. 


I T is doubtful whether any Indonesian politician 

could, or would, pursue this policy of friendliness 
to the west wholeheartedly ; and still more doubtful 
whether Indonesia will, in the near future, have a leader 
with authority to pursue any policy on behalf of the 
whole archipelago. President Sukarno has lost much of 
his influence by his attempt to impose his own consti- 
tutional ideas on an unwilling country. He is still able 
te block attempts either to bring Dr Hatta (the former 
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vice-president, an upright man and a firm anti-com- 
munist) back into’ power, but he cannot dictate future 
policy to the whole of Indonesia. The army leaders 
really hold the reins, both in the dissident islands and 
in Java, but the army is split into factions which 
have come near to open fighting. A score of army 
officers were arrested in Jakarta on May toth and 
are accused of plotting to overthrow the government 
by force. 

But in spite of the failures of the past few months 
and the prospect of deepening chaos in the future the 
moderation that has been shown in a time of severe 
stress offers ground for hope for Indonesia’s political 
future. The revolutions in the islands have been 
bloodless, gentlemanly affairs remarkably free from mob 
emotion ; the Moslem political parties have been quiet 
but firm in their stand against communist threats and 
presidential appeals. Indonesian behaviour in an upset 


does not suggest a society that is easily led into violent 
courses. 
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EDUCATION AND EXAMINATION 


In fact it is an error to which the English world is 
q just now exceedingly prone, to identify education 

with ready knowledge. . . . Which really tells us the 
most about a man’s mind—to know that he has spent three 
years at college after leaving school—or that he got 
“full marks”’ for ... writing out Euclid? No man 
can make up in after years for losing the freedom of study 
and the reciprocal influences of mind on mind at a time 
when the powers of the mind are first developing. Why, 
for instance, have none of the conspicuously able men who 
have gradually won a great position as the representatives 
of the middle classes of England in the House of Commons, 
seldom o1 never been able to take their place as ministers 
with men who have little more knowledge and less than 
half their capacity ? Why have men so eminent as Mr 
Cobden and Mr Bright been obliged to forgo the satisfac- 
tion of carrying out the reforms they had rendered 
necessary, and to deliver them over at the last moment 
into the hands of Sir Robert Peel ? Not surely from any 
English worship of birth, for the Statesman was but one 
step removed from the cotton-spinner—not from any want 
of capacity, administrative or oratorical . . . but simply 
because in the advantage of liberal education the Minister's 
mind had received that width and polish—that insight into 
various aspects of a question—that tact in adapting the 
means to the end—that power of generalising particular 
truths... to which men are willing to concede quietly what 
they will never yield to dead weight of argument, or the 
menace of superior strength, It is vain to talk of knowledge 
as the equivalent of liberal education. Could not a man of 
Mr Cobden’s acute and vigorous intellect master with 
unexampled rapidity the qualifications for a ‘“ degree- 
examination.”’ . . Yet would this rub down the sharp 
corners of his temperament—would it eradicate the grooves 
of practical prejudice—would it give him the smooth and 
flexible intellect of Peel or Gladstone ? It is a blunder of 
the most fatal kind that a University can commit to merge 
the collegiate training in the examination-test; for while the 
former gives a fine and permanent temper to the character, 
the latter is a mere tour de force which is scarcely possible 
to confide in too little, or to despise as too transient, 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK 








TORY UNREST 





Rebels with a Cause? 


NTIL Tuesday there seemed to be two differences 
between the Tory revolt at Westminster and the 
explosion of Britain’s nuclear device over the Pacific: it 
had taken place at a low not a high altitude, and the party 
leaders seemed confident that it would be a single outburst 
rather than the first of a series liable to cause increasing 
concern as it rumbles along. This was a cosy sort of revolt 
in which those who had renounced the whip seemed to have 
indicated that they would support the Government on every 
issue except the one that had now been settled. But two 
things could now make the split a more serious proposition. 
They are, first, the rebels’ intimation that they will set 
themselves up as a pressure group for a “ tough line ” about 
Cyprus; and, secondly—much more important—Lord 
Salisbury’s re-emergence as an active campaigner against 
Mr Macmillan’s general foreign policy. 

All previous right wing revolts since the war have 
suffered from lack of leadership. Now, for the first time, 
the Suez Group has a leader of real stature. The Govern- 
ment has tried hard to de-Cecil the Tory party since Lord 
Salisbury resigned, and in the Commons it has largely 
succeeded, with envy and sour grapes as its chief allies. But 
there is no evidence that it has exorcised the Salisbury 
myth from the two points where it has always been 
strongest—in the House of Lords and, much more im- 
portant, among the hard core of local party officials. 
However much rank and file Tories may press for the 
democratisation of the party for vote-catching purposes, 
when it comes to the business of government there is still 
a deeply ingrained respect for the aristocratic tradition. 
It is this that Lord Salisbury embodies. How real a threat 
he becomes will depend on how wide is his disagreement 
with Government policy, and how strongly he chooses to 
press it. If he contents himself with rare forays into the 
House of Lords and the correspondence columns of The 
Times, he need prove no more than a nagging nuisance. 
But if he should start making contact with the party in the 
country, he could prove formidable. As a student of history, 
Mr Macmillan will know better than to underestimate a 
kingmaker scorned. 


Voting by Convention 


OR the time being, however, even the leadership of Lord 

Salisbury is not likely to win many new recruits to the 
rebel band in the Commons. The eight members who 
have resigned the whip are a mixed bag. Mr Maude is 
one of the party’s brains, Lord Hinchingbrooke one of its 
most attractive characters, and Mr Maitland a skilful pro- 
pagandist. In considering the other five, one rather runs 
out of nice things to say. Unless Lord Salisbury becomes 


an active leader in the wilderness, most observers at West- 
minster assume that many of the new Independents will 
ask for the whip back after a time. Potentially the most 
important of the rebels could be Lord Lambton, who has 
resigned from the post of PPS to Mr Selwyn Lloyd, 
although he has not renounced the whip. Such a step by 
a rising young man so close to the seat of power cannot be 
without some significance. 

The proceedings in the House this week, however, have 
had a certain air of unreality. Mr Gaitskell’s motion, which 
the House was debating, declared 


That this House expresses its concern at the outcome of 
the Government’s Suez Canal policy, and deplores the 
damage to British prestige and economic interests resulting 
therefrom. 

How anybody who reads that motion carefully could vote 
against it defies imagination. The fact remains, however, 
that—although a number of right wingers were expected to 
join the new Independents in abstaining from voting in 
Thursday’s division—there was never any doubt that the 
Government would get the sort of majority that it needed. 
In the first day of the debate Mr Macmillan made great 
play with the argument that Mr Gaitskell is no fit person 
to be talking about British prestige ; the Tories’ personal 
assault on Mr Gaitskell is continuing as a principal pro- 
paganda tactic, although the exchange of unpleasantries is 
gradually getting a little more good-humoured. The only 
other significant point in Mr Macmillan’s speech on 
Wednesday was his announcement that Sir Matthew Slattery 
has been appointed as the Government’s “ special adviser 
on the transport of Middle East oil,” This introduction of 
another business man to sit on part of Lord Mills’s shoulder 
seems a peculiarly cluttering device. 


ATOMIC TESTS 


The Pacific and the Rhine 


ow that the long heralded tests of British nuclear 
N weapons in the Pacific have begun, will anxiety and 
agitation about them increase or diminish ? The next few 
weeks ought to provide a revealing study in public 
psychology. Before Wednesday’s big bang there had been 
far more excitement, both here and abroad, about the British 
tests which had not yet been held than about the Soviet 
ones which made thunderous backgreund music during the 
Japanese mission to Londpn in April. Controversy about 
Christmas Island had already become so heated that it is 
anybody’s guess whether the actual start of the tests will 
heighten the fever or bring it down. 

Foreign reactions to the news of the first test will soon 
be known. Meanwhile it is relevant to note last week’s 
resolution in the German Bundestag calling for a temporary 
ban on tests. By agreeing to this resolution, the government 
parties deferred to public revulsion against the dangers of 
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atomic warfare and radiation. Its wording was not very 
helpful to West Germany’s allies at a time when British and 
American tests were imminent and Soviet tests just com- 
pleted. But such strains on the alliance are to be expected 
as the west German elections approach. 

With the aid of this concession, the Bonn government 
emerged from a long and tense debate on atomic weapons 
without retreating from any of the fundamentals of its policy. 
The Social Democrats demanded that the federal German 
government should refuse to allow any atomic weapons on 
its territory and should permanently renounce them for its 
armed forces. Both suggestions were flatly rejected. A 
one-sided German renunciation would gratuitously streng- 
then Russia’s hand in the disarmament talks, Dr Adenauer 
explained. The resolution which was eventually passed 
declared that a decision on arming German forces with 
atomic weapons was elosely bound up with the success of 
the disarmament talks in London ; and that a lasting peace 
was insecure without German reunification. The only action 
specifically required from the government is to publicise 
what measures it will take against atomic radiation and to 
set up a committee of scientists, politicians and soldiers 
on atomic weapons. 


FRANCE 


Fifteenth-Month Itch 


MOLLET may need all his skill and confidence to 
M. stay in power beyond next week. France’s hope- 
lessly isolated stand on the Suez Canal issue has shaken his 
already precarious position. To restore it, he has handed in 
his resignation—which was naturally refused—and asserted 
that France will not leave it at that, but will take the matter 
to the Security Council. His government, however, is also 
threatened with the resignation of the Radical ministers 
over the official policy in Algeria. More dangerous still is 
a possible conservative attack on the government’s conduct 
of economic affairs. Not all the austerity measures which 
the government proposes need parliamentary approval. 
Out of new taxes expected to bring in £150 million, some 
{£42 million can be raised by decree. Only the remainder 
require parliamentary legislation, and it will be M. Mollet’s 
purpose to limit the debate next week to the specific 
measures involved. The conservatives may not accept this. 
M. Mollet cannot offer any strong prospect that the 
present programme will be enough to avert an economic 
crisis. Budgetary cuts and new taxes together will at best 
yield some £400 million—less than the cost of the Algerian 
war—and the French government has just reasserted that 
it will keep 400,000 troops in Algeria until a very 
problematical cease-fire. It has also claimed, rather 
romantically, that it will still refuse to pay Suez Canal dues 
to Egypt. It is to be wondered for how long a country in 
such financial difficulties can afford such a costly gesture. 
The French franc is faced with immediate dangers. 
Admittedly France has just received credit facilities worth 
about $50 million from the European Payments Union. The 
government can also draw on some $100 million remaining 
from the credit granted by the International Monetary 
Fund, and something is also left from the oil loan. But 
unless the trade gap is rapidly narrowed, within the next 
two months the French government will have to dip into 
its last-ditch reserves—the £301 million worth of gold in 
the vaults of the Bank of France. This would have a 
dangerous psychological effect. 
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The government’s survival of next week’s vote of confi- 
dence will depend on M. Mollet’s ability to split his 
opponents’ ranks. The conservatives, in particular, may at 
the last moment hesitate to precipitate a crisis that would 
threaten the present Algerian policy and play into the hands 
of his arch-enemy, M. Mendés-France. “ Europeans ” are 
now lobbying for the government, and all deputies are aware 
that Socialist votes will be needed for any future coalition. 
Yet all these assets may prove not enough to enable 


M. Mollet to extend his record-breaking run into its 
sixteenth month. 


LOCAL ELECTIONS 





Swing Low 

ABOUR’S net gain of just over 200 seats in the provincial 
borough elections, and of something under 100 in the 
scattered district council elections, accorded fairly well with 
the standard of measurement that had been suggested in 
these columns. Labour has done slightly better than a year 
ago; any Tory parliamentary seat with a majority of 
less than 5,000 would be quite likely to fall to Labour in 
any immediate by-election ; in any immediate general elec- 
tion Labour would be widely expected to win a majority 
of perhaps about 100 in the House. Nevertheless, the swing 
to the left has still not gone as far as it did in Labour’s peak 
local election year of 1952, and from that debacle the Tories 

recovered very quickly indeed. 

The geographical pattern of results this year could 
perhaps best be described as suggesting a process of regional 
evening out. A year ago Labour gains seemed to be 
especially influenced by the rash of discontent with the 
Tories across the industrial midlands. There has been no 
obvious repetition of that this time. Indeed—following a 
trend that had also been evident in Scotland—the bigger 
cities and towns, including the bigger cities and towns in 
the Black Country, seemed a little less angry with the 
Conservatives than a year ago; the elections for Birm- 
ingham city council, quite exceptionally, showed two net 
Conservative gains. The determined searcher after geogra- 
phical trends can find some evidence that Labour gains were 
the general rule in some parts of Lancashire (vide Blackpool, 
Burnley), East Anglia (Norwich, Lowestoft), some holiday 
resorts (Brighton, Bath), and in those old friends of the 
electoral analyst—the half industrial, half residential 
boroughs which appeared on so many lists as marginal Tory 
or Labour seats at the time of the 1955 elections (vide 
Rochester, Chatham, Watford). But this was mainly because 
marginal boroughs naturally tend to have rather more 
marginal wards, and was therefore largely merely another 
sign of the slow percolation of the steady Labour gain 
throughout the country. 

It is no longer possible to explain these widely distributed 
swings by talking of dissatisfied retired majors who 
no longer bother to turn out to vote Tory; nor, on what were 
reasonably average polls, can one now sensibly talk of any 
other pattern of differential abstentions. The most common 
type of Tory voter who has got away is probably that most 
common type of floating voter : the upper working-class 
and lower middle-class employee, sitting before his tele- 
vision set in a semi-detached villa, has become something 
more than semi-detached in his politics again. He voted 
Tory in 1955 when he felt that he and everybody else were 
getting significantly better off all the time ; now that real 
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incomes seem more stagnant and that he has learned to 
associate the term “ crisis ” with Tories as well as Labour, 
he has swung left. But, to achieve political parity in a 
re-expanding economy, the Tories would still need to win 
only about three of every hundred of him back. 


PARLIAMENTARY PAY 





Still Standing Committees 


ABOUR MPs have been wise to kill any suggestion that 
they may “ strike” if they do not get more pay. To 
trade union MPs, in particular, the idea of direct action 
may seem superficially attractive, but it would lose them all 
public sympathy for what is really a very good case. What 
apparently happened last week was that about seventy 
Labour MPs drew up a joint declaration, which they 
planned to present to their Chief Whip. In this they com- 
plained about the interminable delay in granting their claim 
to a salary of at least £1500 a year, and implied that if 
MPs’ pay was not soon raised, they might have to start 
looking for part-time jobs, which would prevent them from 
serving on standing committees that meet in the mornings, 
This, it seems, was the nearest they got to a “ strike threat.” 
In the end they were dissuaded from handing in their 
declaration, but their party leaders have been left in no 
doubt that they want some action. 

It is now three years since an all-party select committee 
of MPs recommended a pay rise to £1500, and members 
are still having to make do with a maximum of about £1280. 
Out of this, those who have no other income must meet all 
the expenses of being an MP (including, in many cases, 
keeping a second home in their provincial constituencies) 
and at the same time meet all their normal family costs, The 
case for an increase to at least £1,500, and probably more 
for out-of-town members, remains overwhelming. The sort 
of MP most electors should want is a politician who can 
afford to invite, say, controversial colonial politicians to 
lunch if they happen to come to London ; at the moment 
many MPs simply could not afford to do so. 

But two qualifications must be made in discussing 
MP’s pay. The first is that the claims of junior ministers 
are even more urgent, and should be met without any 
further delay. The second is that, up to now, part of the 
Government’s economic policy has been based on the sup- 
position that appropriate “moral suasion” might help to 
damp down wage claims. There always comes a period, 
between about May and September, when it is realised that 
the current year’s bout of moral suasion has failed, but the 
new year’s bout has not begun. MPs have learned that it is 
in this period that charges of “ invidiousness” can least 
easily be levied against their own claims. 


SOVIET UNION 





The Heart of the Cabbage 


‘Sr-NHE case of international tension is like a cabbage. 

If you tear off the leaves one by one you come to the 
heart. And the heart of this matter is relations between the 
Soviet Union and the United States.” Through this vivid 
metaphor Mr Khrushchev tried to convey his view of the 
real balance of world power to the managing editor of the 
New York Times in an interview last week. He added: 
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“If it were possible to come to an agreement with the 
United States, we could possibly come to an agreement with 
Britain and other powers.” 

The notion of the two colossi coming to terms and thus 
bringing peace to the world is not new in Moscow, but it 
has not been so bluntly expressed for a long time. Mr 
Khrushchev’s cabbage was nothing if not crisp. He seemed 
indifferent as regards the size of the conference he envisaged, 
implying that, whether it was a two-power or a four-power 
meeting, the Russians would address themselves to the 
Americans in any case (as they tend to do at, for example, 
the London disarmament talks). He was firm about the 
need for a meeting of “leaders of governments ”"—a term 
which presumably would embrace himself as well as Marshal 
Bulganin—and he dismissed the foreign ministers sum- 
marily: “ If it were a meeting between Gromyko and Dulles 
it might take a hundred years. Only our grandchildren 
would see the results.” He was even more firm about the 
agenda. Neither eastern Europe nor Germany could be 
discussed. It is not clear how this condition could be 
reconciled with his insistence that “ Europe is the area in 
which relations are most tense,” and that the question of 
European security must be prominent on the agenda. 

More encouraging was the fact that he did not seem to 
share Mr Molotov’s familiar liking for conferences for their 
own sake. On the contrary, he argued that without adequate 
preparation beforehand a great-power meeting would lead to 
“disappointments for the participants and for the people 
they represent.” This kind of warning has often been uttered 
in the West, and it is heartening to hear it echoed in Moscow 
—perhaps in recognition of a more critical attitude towards 
its own government on the part of the Russian people. 


After the Supreme Soviet 


LOOM Must now prevail in the quarters of civil servants 
G in Moscow. Twenty-four central ministries alone are 
to vanish by the end of next month. Thousands of officials 
will have to accept jobs in the provinces, some in produc- 
tion, others in the new regional economic councils. Mr 
Khrushchev has carried his gigantic scheme of economic 
reorganisation through the Supreme Soviet. True, in his 
original “ theses ” on the subject he had envisaged the aboli- 
tion of all industrial ministries. He has had to accept the 
survival of eight: aircraft production, defence, radio- 
technical industry, medium machine-building, shipbuilding, 
transport construction, chemical industry, and power 
stations, probably under pressure from the generals and 
some colleagues in the party presidium. But the enterprises 
of the surviving ministries will be under the supervision of 
the economic councils. This high-level agreement had been 
reached before last week’s parliamentary session began. 
There only remained the question of how many ministries 
should be kept in the various republics. Many deputies, 
particularly from the Ukraine, Mr Khrushchev’s former 
stronghold, spoke in favour of complete abolition, and since 
this was in keeping with his original proposals, he could not 
deal too harshly with amendments. In fact they probebly 
suited him. A compromise was finally reached: cach 
republic will decide for itself. 

The project has become law. Mr Khrushchev, who can- 
not be accused of timidity, has now a tremendous job on 
his hands. The whole planning machine is to be over- 


hauled. Within a few weeks innumerable ministries have 
to balance their books and get ready to hand over, and the 
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new regional councils have to be set up, ready to take over 
and supervise production. It is doubtful whether the transi- 
tion can be as smooth and as rapid as Mr Khrushchev 
imagines. The benefits expected from this reorganisation, 
in the form of higher production, will take time to 
materialise. But will the Russian consumer wait patiently ? 


Bombs or Butter 


VIDENTLY anticipating some grumbling among their 
E people as the Khrushchev upheaval proceeds, and, in 
particular, some impatient questions about long-promised 
economic benefits, the Soviet leaders took care to give their 
answer in advance. It was a simple one: Russia is unwill- 
ingly involved in a costly arms race, and guns—or rather 
bombs—must come before butter. “The Soviet Union 
is compelled to produce both atomic and hydrogen 
weapons,” said Mr Gromyko last week in a speech in 
which the word “ compelled ” recurred like a refrain. The 
Supreme Soviet’s appeal to the British and American parlia- 
ments spelt it out: “ Production of expensive nuclear 
weapons is a heavy burden on taxpayers, compelled to 
spend an ever-growing part of their income on arms.” 

Revealingly, the Kremlin seems concerned to persuade 
not only the outside world, but also its own subjects that 
the West is to blame for the arms race. Hence, presum- 
ably, Mr Khrushchev’s blunt statement to the New York 
Times that the United States “indisputably” wants war. 
His sole argument was that “a country which does not want 
war would not continue to develop its armed forces and to 
stockpile weapons, and would seek agreement with the other 
side.” The description fits Russia like a glove, but few 
would claim that it proves that Russia wants war. 

Mr Khrushchev has chosen to announce his doctrine at 
a time when the Americans are conspicuously anxious for 
some agreement on disarmament, even if it has to be only 
a partial one. The road to comprehensive disarmament still 
seems blocked by Soviet rejection of effective means of 
international control ; and American efforts have therefore 
been increasingly directed toward particular sectors of the 
problem. Moscow has shown no liking for Mr Stassen’s 
suggestion that all further production of nuclear arms be 
halted under supervision. But it has at last joined in the 
discussion on “ open skies,” although its first move was, 
characteristically, a maximum bid which it doubtless knew 
would be unacceptable. Meanwhile the Americans’ eager- 
hess to get the disarmament log-jam moving somehow has 
embroiled them with the problem of German susceptibilities 
—a problem which is discussed in a leading article. This 
eagerness may at times disturb America’s friends and allies ; 
but it is hard to fit it into Mr Khrushchev’s simple scheme 
of things. 


DEFENCE 


The New Army 


I: the memorandum attached to the Army Estimates the 
Secretary of State for War promised a full parliamentary 
discussion of the army’s future. This was much needed, 
for the memorandum was an empty, backward-looking 
document: Mr Hare has now come up to scratch with a 
Clear speech about the army’s prospects. The need is for 
an army which, behind a major nuclear deterrent, can be a 
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mobile, flexible and compact fighting force. The basic 
combat unit is to be the infantry or armoured brigade 
group: some of the small units scattered around the world 
are to be abolished, and their place to be taken by a central 
reserve in Great Britain which can be transported by air 
to wherever it is needed. All new equipment is to be 
portable by air. New conventional weapons of all kinds are 
to be developed, including an anti-tank guided weapon 
which should make heavy tanks obsolete and a mobile 
ground-to-air guided weapon. Heavy artillery is to be 
replaced by nuclear guided weapons. Heavier weapons are 
to be kept at strategic points around the world, to be manned 
by the central reserve forces if necessary. Plans for the 
Territorial Army are less satisfactory: it is to be an all 
volunteer force for the defence of the United Kingdom 
itself, working, to put it bluntly, as an adjunct of civil 
defence, instead of, as now, a second echelon for the regular 
army. In a nuclear war this means that the Territorial Army 
would provide a disciplined element in a chaotic situation 
disposing of the dead and organising the living. 

The great question mark which hangs over the whole 
plan is the prospect of maintaining an army of some 150,000 
volunteers. To maintain morale and attract volunteers, 
living conditions are to be improved, and the system of 
regimental recruiting, with its traditional pull, is to be main- 
tained for fighting regiments. The minimum period of 
service with the colours is to be lengthened from three to 
six years. Mr Strachey is not alone in questioning whether 
the necessary 11 per cent of the available manpower reaching 
recruitable age in the 1960s will in fact volunteer for the 
services. Morale among field officers and NCOs is bound 
to be impaired by the fact that some 3,500 field officers and 
some NCOs are to be compulsorily retired within five years. 
There is going to be a restless period in the army until the 
names of those who must go are known. Having got rid 
of its surplus officers the army must then set about attract- 
ing the necessary troops. If it fails in this, the new pattern 
for defence (and the abolition of conscription ?) will 
presumably have to be reconsidered. 


NIGERIA 


Independence and Federation 


HE leading politicians in the three regions of Nigeria 
zi are now assembling in London for the Nigerian con- 
stitutional conference. A hard task and possibly a long 
conference await them. It is known that one region 
expects to spend £24,000 on the expenses of its delegates ; 
even if they stay at the best hotels in London, they must 
therefore presumably be expecting that they will still be 
here towards the end of June. The premiers of the Eastern 
and Western regions have persuaded the North on the 
wave of emotion engendered by Ghana’s independence to 
accept the goal of Nigerian independence in 1959, although 
the country as a whole is hardly ready for it and the North 
in 1954 declared that it needed thirty years to catch up 
the South. But unless the North backs out during the 
negotiations, the problem is now, for good or ill, to give 
Nigeria a constitution which will take the strain of political 
inexperience in all regions, a grave shortage (in the North 
a catastrophic shortage) of indigenous trained civil servants, 
and strong tribal and cultural rivalries. 

As the target date of 1959 gives the country so little 
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time to take the fateful last steps, the conference will have 
to stick to what is strictly practicable if it is to get any- 
where. The attitudes likely to be struck by the various 
Nigerian negotiators are described below. Demands by 
Dr Azikiwe and the leaders of minor parties for the 
break up of the federation into smaller units than the three 
present regions and the Cameroons will have to be resisted. 
There is no immediate alternative to the present 
regional structure, on which immense sums have been 
spent since 1954; the problem is the relation of these 
regions to the centre in such a way that Nigerian unity can 
be preserved, tribal rivalries mitigated, and the central 
government given adequate powers. 

The kernels of these powers are finance, the administrative 
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service, and security. While the taxing powers of the regions 
could reasonably be increased, the centre must have control 
over currency, credit and the raising of external and internal 
loans, This control is now too weak. What is wanted is 
a central economic body composed of the finance ministers 
of all the regions and the centre meeting regularly and co- 
ordinating policy ; this could be vital at a time of deficit 
financing and running down London balances such as may 
lie ahead. The British negotiators must persist in their 
opposition to any breaking up of the Nigerian police—which 
is, in Nigerian conditions, a vital instrument of central 
power. Finally, all will be in vain if something is 
not done to meet the danger that this year the British civil 
servants will start taking their compensation and melting 











Parties to the Nigerian Palaver 


NOTE above considers the objec- 
A tives of the Nigerian constitutional 
conference which is now assembling in 
London. The Nigerian delegation is 
intended to be representative of all 
the major parties and groups in. that 
country: as these are not united on 
every issue, the conference will proceed 
by a series of inter-party bargains in 
which the British Government will be 
at times the intermediary and at times 
an interested party. The Nigerian 
delegation is composed as follows 
(figures in brackets are alternates or 
advisers) : 


North West East 

Northern People’s Con- 

gress (NPC) ........ 5 (3) 
National Council of Nig- 

eria and Cameroons 

oS ns 3(2) 5(3) 
Action Group......... eae §(3) 2(!) 
Peer ere 2(/) 2 2 
United Middle Belt 

GORBIBSS .66iccc0ses 1 (1) 
Northern Elements Pro- 

gressive Union...... 2 


United National 
pendence Party...... 


1 (I) 


There will also be a delegation from 
the Cameroons. The condition and 
attitudes of the parties, our corre- 
spondent in Nigeria writes, are 
roughly as follows: 


NCNC: This is_ the _ senior 
nationalist party, which once spoke, 
and still purports to speak, for 


advanced opinion in all regions. It 
was founded by Dr Azikiwe soon after 
the war, and he is still its president as 
well as premier of the Eastern region. 
It forms the opposition in the Western 
region, with 32 out of 80 seats ; but it 
has the majority of federal seats of 
both East and West, and therefore 
represents both regions in the federal 
council of ministers. Its present policy 
is not to press for regional self- 
government now but for provisions in 
the new constitution permitting the 
creation of new states based on 





“ethnic” boundaries; these _ states 
would, in effect, be mere provinces, so 
that more powers would then be given 
to the centre. Dr Azikiwe’s ascendancy 
was shaken by the Foster-Sutton report 
into the Anglo-Continental bank, 
which showed his henchmen, and 
especially the federal NCNC ministers, 
the extent to which he made decisions 
without consulting the party. Although 
the electorate has confirmed him in 
office, these colleagues of his have 
rebelled, and personal feuds have torn 
the party. Meanwhile a new wing of 
the party, the “ Zikist Vanguard,” is 
gathering strength and demanding a 
return to the pure Zikist doctrine of 
a unitary, free Nigerian state, with 
adult suffrage throughout and unre- 
lenting pressure on the British officials 
and the “feudal elements” (i.e. the 
Chiefs, Emirs and Action Group 
bosses). 

The Action Group: grew from a 
dissident, anti-Ibo, Yoruba group 
among the nationalists; its leader is 
Chief Awolowo. It based itself on 
Yorubaland in the West, and now chal- 
lenges the NCNC in the East and to 
a lesser éxtent the NPC in the North. 
It is at present too weak to win in 
the East, and, elated by its administra- 
tive success as the government in the 
West, is determined to maintain and 
extend regional powers ; it will prob- 
ably demand regional self-government 
this year—that is, an end to the 
governor’s reserve powers. It has 
territorial designs on its neighbours, 
and wants to take charge at Lagos, 
merely leasing territory to the federal 
government. Chief Awolowo is backed 
by able and determined men who wash 
no dirty linen in public, value and 
sometimes even cherish their British 
civil servants, and mean to win back 
a full share of cortrol in the centre at 
the next federal election. They say 


that it is quite essential that there 
should be such an election before 
independence. 

The Northern People’s Congress has 
little rea] party organisation, but is 
loosely run by the Emirs and leading 
Northern families ; it maintains power 
by a simple but effective, appeal to 
loyalty, to the Islamic religion, and to 
hatred of Dr Azikiwe’s Ibos who have 
migrated to the North as civil servants, 
traders, teachers and police. It controls 
the Northern regional house and by 
weight of numbers predominates at 
the centre. It is led by the aristocratic 
Sardauna of Sokoto, who may be 
Sultan of Sokoto one day—and if not 
will probably be free Nigeria’s first 
prime minister This party will also 
provide the ffirst interim chief 
minister this year. But its policy is 
strictly regional, it lacks educated and 
experienced leaders, has a limited out- 
look, and is weakened by arbitrary 
decisions of the Emirs in their own 
kingdoms. 

The Northern Elements Progressive 
Union embodies the reaction to the 
NPC and is in alliance with NCNC. 
It appeals to the restive minority in 
the northern towns, where it is fast 
gathering strength, but until] it becomes 
more respectable, and gathers in the 
growing educated classes, it cannot 
challenge NPC seriously. It favours a 
strong centre and ‘creation of more 
states, as well as direct elections in the 
North ; these might weaken the Emirs’ 
grip on the regional house and the 
NPC’s preponderance at the centre. 

The United Middle Belt Congress is 
a new party demanding a separate state 
covering approximately Ilorin, Kabba, 
Benue, southern Zaria, and the Plateau 
provinces. It is now anti-NPC in 
sentiment and represents pagan fears 
of Muslim domination. 

The United National Independence 
Party is an anti-Zik remnant left in the 
East after a previous party row. It 
has a limited future allied to the Action 
Group. 
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Twenty-five years ago you would have found this ‘adding 
machine’ of antiquity in every eastern branch of The Chartered 
Bank. It was of particular use in calculating the intricacies of 
exchange rates which often fluctuated with great rapidity. Today, 
the abacus is being replaced by the slide rule and the electric 
computer. The East is changing but The Chartered Bank remains 
in step, so that its knowledge of eastern trade, travel and invest- 
ment is always up-to-date. This knowledge and a century of 
experience sustain a complete banking service available through- 
out a branch system, which extends to most centres of commercial 
importance in Southern and South-East Asia and the Far East. 
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‘THUNDERBIRD’ 
The ‘ English Electric’ ground-to-air 


guided missile has officially been named ‘ Thunderbird’. This photograph shows one 
of the hundreds of test and development firings at Aberporth and Woomera. 


now in production 


The ‘English Electric’ Thunderbird is now in production for the Services as a defence 


against air attack in both the mobile and static roles. 


“ENGLISH ELECTRIC guided weapons 


THE ENGLISH ELECTRIC COMPANY LIMITED - PARTNERS IN PROGRESS WITH MARCONI AND NAPIER 


GUIDED WEAPONS DIVISION - LUTON -: STEVENAGE - WOOMERA 
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away from the Eastern and Western regions, to be followed 
by their colleagues from the North and Centre in 1959. To 
achieve even these bare minima of a viable Nigerian federa- 
tion will be a massive task. 


THE ADAMS CASE 





Responsibility for Contempt 


HE trial of Dr Adams for murder two months ago is 
T still having repercussions. Last week, the High Court 
gave judgment in the case brought against the European 
correspondent of the American magazine Newsweek, and 
its distributors, for contempt of court because one of its 
issues contained matter prejudicial to Dr Adams that was 
not produced in evidence at his trial. The court held that 
the paragraphs complained of constituted a serious con- 
tempt, and it imposed a fine of £50 on each of the distri- 
butors—the Rolls House Publishing Company and W. H. 
Smith and Son. 

The importance of the case lies in the monitory words 
of the Lord Chief Justice in giving the court’s judgment. 
For the court, having excluded the European correspondent 
from editorial responsibility for Newsweek’s contents (and all 
foreign correspondents of overseas newspapers will render 
thanks for this), could not punish the American editors who 
were responsible because they were outside the court’s 
jurisdiction. It therefore imposed nominal fines on the dis- 
tributors in order—in Lord Goddard’s words—“ to em- 
phasise the risk which [they] run by dealing in foreign 
publications imported here but which have no responsible 
editor or manager in this country.” Lord Goddard went 
on to warn distributors that in those circumstances they 
were the only people whom the courts could reach and that, 
now that the risk and responsibility had been exposed by 
this case, future offences might not be dealt with so leniently. 

This hint of prison or swingeing fines in store for luckless 
distributors of contempt could have unfortunate con- 
sequences for the British public. It is threatening to curtail 
the distribution of foreign publications and—almost as bad 
—to lead to the imposition of an amateur and probably 
heavy-handed censorship by the distributors. But is it as 
difficult as Lord Goddard made out to bring the real 
offenders to book—at any rate in those cases where the 
judge is not determined to send somebody to prison ? 
Could not the fines be imposed on the foreign editors 
and be collected by writs of attachment on subse- 
quent sales of their publications in this country? The 
proprietors would then have to choose between paying the 
fine or losing their British market. If this is not possible, 
then the best way of preventing the British public from 
being deprived of papers it wants to read is to amend the 
law in order to exclude distributors from liability for 
contempt and possibly libel as well. This seems a meet 
subject for a private members’ Bill. 


MIDDLE EAST 





Three Kings of Orient 


I is not surprising that King Hussein of Jordan felt 
obliged to refuse the invitation to join the Kings of Iraq 
and Saudi Arabia in Baghdad. He is sitting on a smoulder- 
ing volcano at home, where the two-thirds of his subjects 
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who are ex-Palestinians would sooner see him linked to 
Syria, Egypt and Russia than to Iraq, Saudi Arabia and the 
dollar. He excused himself frankly enough, on the ground 
that conditions in Jordan are not back to normal yet. 

His second reason for staying away is implicit in a state- 
ment made this week by his foreign minister, Samir Rifai. 
This announced budget revisions, to include “large 
amounts” for development aimed at economic independ- 
ence. Since Jordan has no money, the “large amounts ” 
must come from abroad—and the more sources they come 
from, the greater the chances of behaving independently 
while accepting them. Just as last year, when Egypt and 
Syria first suggested replacing Jordan’s British subsidy, he 
hedged with the proviso that Iraq, too, must help, so this 
year he does not want entirely to drop support from Egypt 
and Syria in favour of support from Iraq and Saudi Arabia. 
One result of King Saud’s rapprochement with Iraq, there- 
fore, is that it improves Jordan’s meagre bargaining power. 
But its chief significance is that it mitigates Iraq’s isolation 
from its fellow Arab states. 


OIL 


The Big Pipe Dream 


HE representatives of the 17 oil companies concluded 
their conference at Shell-Mex House on Thursday and 
now have a clear idea of what they want to do. They desire 
to provide two additional pipelines each of 38-40 inches to 
move an additional 70 million tons of oil a year from the 
Persian Gulf area sometime after 1960. They estimate that 
a million tons of steel and ancillary equipment, including 
ten or twelve pumping stations, will be needed, and the 
cost will be in the region of £300 million. 
The method is less clear than the requirement. The 
general idea is that a north-south line through Iraq would 
link the Persian Gulf with the Kirkuk field, and this would 
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“drain” additional oil production into an associated, new 
pipeline system which would carry it to the Mediterranean. 
The production of the Basra field could then be moved 
north-east to feed the expanding markets of Europe ; but 
it might also provide a quicker, cheaper route for Kuwait 
oil, together with additional transport facilities for Saudi 
Arabian oil and for the Iranian oil of the Consortium. 

The companies are said to favour a route from northern 
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Iraq to the Mediterranean through Turkey, across southern 
Anatolia to the Mediterranean coast ; it is now thought that 
they will if possible avoid Iskanderun, because that port is 
the subject of dispute between Turkey and Syria. But the 
companies are adamant that they have made no decision on 
the route. Iraq, which is the key to the plan, may not favour 
taking the proposed pipelines round Syria, despite the bad 
relations with Syria at the moment, because the Arabs of 
the Middle East would consider it disloyalty. It is possible 
that Iraq and Saudi Arabia have formulated some views of 
their own about future pipeline policy during the visit of 
King Saud to Baghdad. 

A pipeline through Turkey would, of course, reduce the 
dependence of Iraq and of the companies on Syria, but there 
is no suggestion that it would divert the oil flow away from 
the Iraq Petroleum Company’s existing pipeline system 
across Syria. The IPC will in due course restore the flow 
through that system to the pre-Suez 25 million tons a year, 
and it may prove necessary to increase capacity further. The 
truth is that by the middle nineteen-sixties oil production 
will be big enough to need giant tankers and the Suez 
Canal route as well as the new pipelines which the com- 
panies have been discussing this week. 


DENMARK 


A Vote for Uncertainty 


ANISH electors do not lightly change their voting 
habits, in spite of economic crises, as last Tuesday’s 
general elections showed. But there was, as had been 
predicted, a slight swing to the right. The Social Democrats 
(70 seats) who, with Radical backing, formed the last 
government, lost four seats and the Communists (6 seats), 
who were expected to go down heavily, lost 2. The Liberals 
(45 seats) gained 3, and so, rather surprisingly, did the 
eccentric Single Tax party (9 seats), whose members cling 
to the principles of Henry George. The Radicals (14 seats) 
and the Conservatives (30) did not change their strength. 
Hr Hansen has resigned, but unless the new government 
is formed more quickly than most people expect, he will still 
be in charge when the Queen and the Duke of Edinburgh 
arrive on Tuesday on a state visit. The Radicals still hold 
the balance of power between the Social Democrats on the 
one hand and the Conservatives and Liberals on the other, 
and the election results have made them more powerful than 
before. Any new government will presumably have to 
depend on them to some extent, but since they are neutralist 
in their foreign policy, it will not be an easy partnership 
to work out. The Single Tax party is an unknown factor 
and if, as seems probable, it chooses to support the Con- 
servatives, it will make an important difference to the 
bargaining power of the Danish right wing. 


SOCIAL SERVICE 


Help for the Old 


R MCLEAVY’S National Assistance Act (1948) Amend- 
ment Bill, which got its second reading with all-party 
support last week, is an excellent legislative example of 
what in the realm of town-planning is known as “ in-filling.” 
The original act provided that the larger local authorities 
should have power to make grants to voluntary organisations 
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(such as the WVS and the Councils of Social Service) 
supplying hot meals and other domiciliary services or 
organising recreation for the old. The amending bill 
extends this power to smaller authorities and empowers 
them to run such services, when necessary, otherwise than 
through the voluntary organisations. The principle of 
co-operation between voluntary and public services is a 
valuable one, and there is no reason why it should suffer. 
But there seems no reason, either, why the wellbeing of old 
people, once recognised as a matter of common concern, 
should depend on the hazard of the adequacy of voluntary 
services in their neighbourhood. The amending bill plugs 
a gap ; and while some improvements in drafting will, by 
common consent, be needed to fit its provisions into the 
current reshaping of local government functions and finance, 
it deserves the welcome it has received. 

It is not, indeed, only geographically that a gap exists in 
the services available to the old. Roughly and perhaps 
unscientifically—and certainly with little reference to 
chronological age—the retired population may be divided 
into three groups: the elderly, the old and the senile. All 
these need, of course, an income; the senile need con- 
tinuous care such as can hardly be rendered outside special 
institutions. So much is recognised. But between the 
hale and active elderly pensioners and the “ medicated 
survivors ” there is a large and growing class of old people 
whom it is a waste, an insult and a cruelty to assimilate to 
the latter group but who are no longer capable of fending 
entirely for themselves. “ Meals on wheels,” home help, 
shopping services, chiropody and the provision of clubs 
were among the activities mentioned in the Commons 
debate: a range of good-neighbourly services which for 
many old people make all the difference between continued 
independence and an unwilling—and from the public point 
of view vastly more expensive—resort to the Old People’s 
Home or the hospital. They should be recognised as a 
necessity rather than provided, optionally and unevenly, as 
a kind of frill on the structure of the welfare state. Whether 
in the exact form provided for in Mr McLeavy’s bill or 
otherwise, their expansion and consolidation would be both 
humanely and economically a very good thing. 


GERMANY 


Volkswagen Shares for All 


HE success of the Volkswagen firm is a continual 
mockery of arguments about the value of public or 
private ownership ; since the war nobody has really owned 
it at all. The claim to ownership made by the subscribers 
of its original capital through Hitler’s Labour Front has not 
been accepted. The German Labour Front has no legal 
successor. Since nobody owns the Volkswagen undertaking 
it has been difficult to sell it to anyone—whether new private 
owners, as many industrialists have asked, or the state, as 
the Socialists wish. The firm has been in the joint trustee- 
ship of the federal government and the Land government of 
Lower Saxony, but in practice its management has enjoyed 
virtual independence. 

Professor Erhard now promises to bring Volkswagen out 
of limbo. He has told the Christian Democratic party con- 
gress that the party will soon table a bill to declare the 
firm a state-owned undertaking and then to sell its shares 
to the public ; the issue would be a pioneer endeavour in 
@-broader drive to sell off the shares of many of the other 
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314 firms in which the German treasury has inherited 
(mainly from the Third Reich) a holding of more than 25 
per cent, and at the same time to spread the habit of owning 
shares to the “little man.” To ensure that control as 
well as ownership is broadly spread, no single initial holding 
may be more than DM 25,000 (£2,100) ; there will be 
rebates for small incomes ; proxy voting will be limited. 
The scheme is in part intended to strengthen Germany’s 
frail capital market, bringing into industrial investment small 
savings and some of the horde of “ stocking-money ” which 
is still estimated at 5 or 6 billion marks. But the belief that 
economic democracy depends on a broad spread of private 
industrial ownership throughout the community is also an 
article of Professor Erhard’s political and social faith. The 
Christian Democrats hope that “ Volksaktien” (people’s 
shares) will be a successful electoral answer to Socialist 
demands for nationalisation. 

Volkswagen’s competitors will no doubt seize avidly on 
the hope that their rival will become less competitive once 
it, too, has to pay dividends. They should not indulge too 
fond hopes. It may be some time before the bulk of 
the shares is sold. And Volkswagen, though it has ploughed 
back profits vigorously, has also been amassing reserves 
against the day when an owner might be found, as well as 
paying 50 per cent of its profits to its own workers. The 
firm will continue, moreover, to enjoy the benefits, not only 
of its excellent management, but also of the brilliantly 
simple basic design of its product. : 


COLOMBIA 


A Regime Changes 


ENERAL Rojas had become in the last year or so little 

more than a puppet dictator controlled by the 
Colombian armed services. Now, after some last wild jerks 
on his string, he has been thrown out. Without popular or 
church support he had become a liability to his military 
protectors, and on May roth, two days after his farcical 
re-election by a handpicked constituent assembly, he was 
packed off to Spain. His final efforts to save himself by 
holding bogus presidential elections while his term still had 
more than a year to run—and by imprisoning the opposition 
candidate, Dr Valencia—precipitated his fall. 

Colombians had long been disgusted by the corruption 
and illiberality of the regime, and last week saw continuous 
riots and strikes, organised by students but quickly catching 
on elsewhere: about a hundred people were reported to have 
been killed. Then the church intervened, accusing the 
government of murder and sacrilege. General Rojas had 
already angered the church, which is extremely powerful 
in Colombia, by his abortive attempt to launch a nationalist 
movement on the Peronist model, and Cardinal Luque’s 


denunciation killed any hope he had left of staying in 
power. 


« 


Four generals and an admiral are now ruling by junta. 
The new regime began badly when thirty people were 
crushed to death in a panic stampede, for which the troops 
seem to have had some blame, during celebrations in Bogota. 
But the generals are doing their best to convince the country 
that they hold with democracy. They have promised free 
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presidential elections in 1958 ; they have established rela- 
tions with Dr Valencia, leader of the conservatives, and with 
Dr Lleras, the liberal leader and a former president. As one 
sign of resurgent political life these two rival parties, who 
joined to oust the dictator, have split again. The con- 
stituent assembly has been suspended, and a new cabinet 
appointed. The press censorship is to be brought to an 
end. Colombia has a tradition of honest and independent 
newspaper reporting, and if the end of censorship proves 
to be more than a temporary measure, fhen the order of 
things may really have changed for the better. 


HUNGARY 


Mr Kadar Digs In 


OSSUTH’S emblem—for Hungarians the precious 
K symbol of their fight against foreign oppression—has 
been removed from the Hungarian national flag, and from 
the uniforms of policemen, postmen and other officials. The 
secret police (AVH), the most violently hated representa- 
tives of the communist régime, are not only more active 
than ever ; scarcely a day passes without the press eulogis- 
ing the “ heroic ” exploits of one of them during the October 
rising. These flights in the face of popular feeling are made 
possible by the Kadar régime’s increasingly severe reign of 
terror. Cafés and restaurants in Budapest are raided fre- 
quently, and the persons arrested are given such farcical 
trials that even judges familiar with the judicial mockeries 
of the Rakosi régime are said to be horrified ; those who 
betray their feelings are sacked. Sentences, of death are 
carried out summarily, often within a couple of hours. 


* 


Mr Kadar is entrenching himself in other ways, too. The 
workers’ councils, which played such a key part in the Octo- 
ber revolt, are constantly attacked in the press even though 
they have been thoroughly purged. Some important 
officials, including the Budapest chief of police, have been 
dismissed for suspected “ counter-revolutionary tendencies.” 
The National Assembly, meeting for the first time since last 
October, has been told to extend its own mandate—which 
should have expired last week—because, according to Mr 
Kadar, the Hungarian people are preoccupied with healing 
the wounds inflicted by the revolt and “it would not be 
correct if we spent our time and strength on parliamentary 
elections.” The cabinet has at last been brought up to 
strength, but the new members, with one possible exception, 
are all either men who supported Mr Kadar in November or 
technicians who served under Mr Rakosi. There is no 
longer any question of broadening the régime by bringing in 
members of other parties. Indeed Mr Kadar bluntly told the 
National Assembly that the multi-party system could not 
and would not be introduced. 

The new communist party, however, is clearly causing 
anxiety. Its membership has crept up to 300,000. But some 
400,000 members of the old pre-October party are still 
holding back ; according to the official paper Nepszabadsag 
“we regard them with some anger and sometimes with 
hostility.” Mr Karoly Kiss, a member of the party execu- 
tive, nevertheless claims that the party’s strength and influ- 
ence “ are much greater than indicated by the membership 
figures.” In bourgeois circles this would be known as 
making the best of a bad job. 
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Albion in the Dock 


Str—As one who attended the recent 
meetings of the Council of Europe and 
WEU, I believe that your article of 
May 11th, like most other British press 
reports of these meetings, misrepresents 
continental opinion at Strasbourg. Will 
you allow me to comment on the two 
main topics of debate: the “Grand 
Design” and the defence white paper ? 
On the first you say that “it was 
hardly surprising that Mr Ormsby-Gore 
got a poor reception for the Grand 
Design.” But in fact both what he said 
and the way he said it were most favour- 
ably received. I have not heard a single 
continental politician allege that our pro- 
posals for rationalising the increasing 
number of international bodies spring 
from a wish to torpedo the further inte- 
gration of the Six. This wholly incor- 
rect appreciation of motive has been 
planted by the press. There was 
nothing “complacent,” still less “ arro- 
gant,” about Mr Ormsby-Gore’s insis- 
tence that these were only tentative 
suggestions for bringing order out of 
increasing chaos. The main criticism 
which was in fact voiced, and which you 
do not mention, was that no provision 
is suggested for contact with the Execu- 
tive through a Council of Ministers. 
Our delegation did its best, not I 
think unsuccessfully, to explain the 
following objectives of British policy. 
Common sense alone demands that the 
proliferation of bodies which have as 
their object the integration of Europe 
within the Atlantic Alliance should be 
streamlined so as to reduce their 
demands on manpower, time and 
money. That means not only that those 
bodies which now have, or will have, 
a supra-national character shall continue 
to enjoy their powers quite undisturbed 
by those countries which have not yet 
joined them ; but also that, when other 
than purely European matters are under 
discussion, such as a common foreign 
policy for Nato, the Canadians and 
Americans should be invited to join in. 
As to our defence proposals, I am 
sorry to have to contradict some of the 
statements in your article. The motion 
of censure on the Council of. Ministers 
of WEU was not passed because they 
“had been wrong to accept any reduc- 
tion whatsoever of British forces on the 
Continent,” but because the Ministers 
had not explained in detail the reasons 
for this acceptance. All were agreed that 
we had scrupulously observed the con- 
ditions of Article 6 of Protocol II to the 
Brussels Treaty ; and no one suggested 
that our decision was “a plain retreat 
from obligations.” Finally you allege 
that the Germans are asking: “if all is 
left to the deterrent, how can a local 


invasion be stopped?” But the Ger- 
mans have very carefully read the white 
paper, clause 20 of which clearly states: 
“The possession of nuclear air power 
is not by itself a complete deterrent. 
The frontiers of the free world, particu- 
larly in Europe, must be firmly defended 
on the ground.” 

Here again Mr Ormsby-Gore and the 
delegation dia their best to explain the 
following reasons underlying the “new 
look” in British defence policy. The 
UK has in no way abandoned its firm 
intention to bear its fair share in the 
collective defence. of Europe. “The 
defence of Britain is possible only as 
part of the collective defence of the free 
world ” (para 10 of the white paper). But 
we cannot continue to make a dispro- 
portionately large contribution (more 
than twice the cost per head of the 
population compared with any other 
country except France). Having some 
ten years ago decided to manufacture 
the atomic deterrent, part of our con- 
tribution is made to the “sword” and 
therefore we can contribute rather less 
to the “shield” of ground forces. 
(Parenthetically—and with reference to 
your other article last week, “Calling 
the Bans ”—it was interesting that a 
resolution urging suspension of tests 
pending further talks was overwhelm- 
ingly defeated by the Assembly.) 

In conclusion, may I say that I fully 
agree with you that “it is not too late 
to make a new effort to fit the new 
model of British defence into common 
Nato plans balancing the need for con- 
ventional and atomic weapons.” But I 
confidently assume that such an effort 
is now being made.—Yours faithfully, 

GILBERT LONGDEN 
House of Commons 


The Canal and Sterling 


S1r—I have been surprised at the line 
The Economist has taken about the dis- 
pute with Colonel Nasser, but I was 
frankly amazed to read the article in 
your edition of May 4th. This article 
stated that the American response to 
Nasser’s terms had “saved face” and 
went on to suggest that canal dues 
should be paid in sterling and that, in 
order to persuade Colonel Nasser to 
accept this currency, Egyptian assets in 
this country should be released. 

In other words, we should not only 
concede a complete victory to Colonel 
Nasser, but should prostrate ourselves 
before the Egyptian Pharaoh in order 
that he might graciously allow British 
ships to use the canal. It is perhaps 
beside the point to add that in so doing 
we would be betraying the interests of 
all those private individuals and com- 
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panies whose property in Egypt has 
been sequestrated. 

One is becoming used to reading 
counsels of complete defeatism in certain 
sections of the British press, but I refuse 
to believe that this represents the true 
spirit of the nation. Owing to the defec- 
tion of our allies last autumn, Colonel 
Nasser has won a temporary victory, 
but the battle is not yet over and we 
should not overlook the historic fact 
that Britain invariably loses the first 
round. 

The picture is not nearly as gloomy as 
it is painted. The American public have 
already come round to the view that 
Sir Anthony Eden was right in taking 
action last year and the Administration, 
slowly and reluctantly, appears to be 
following suit. Mr Dulles has been 
forced by the pressure of events to 
imitate many of the actions he con- 
demned last autumn—the Eisenhower 
doctrine ; the adherence to the military 
sections of the Baghdad Pact and the 
recent movements of the 6th Fleet point 
the way, and it is hoped that a joint 
Anglo-American policy on the Middle 
East will eventually emerge. 

The Commonwealth, apparently 
divided by the rapid move of events 
last year, is now reunited. Australia 
and New Zealand, to which the canal is 
vital, are solidly behind us, Pakistan is 
our ally in the Baghdad Pact, India and 
Ceylon are doing their best to bring 
Colonel Nasser to a more conciliatory 
frame of mind, Canada is the leading 
power in advocating the constructive use 
of the United Nations Emergency Force 
as opposed to its present employment, 
which appears to many to be merely 
putting everybody back to the start lines 
so that the whole business can start all 
over again. 

Colonel Nasser’s position is insecure. 
Though he has won a propaganda vic- 
tory, it is known throughout the Arab 
world that his armies have been de- 
feated and he can no longer be regarded 
as the leader of the Arab League. In 
Saudi Arabia, in Jordan and in the 
Lebanon there is a clear weakening of 
ties with Egypt. Even Mr Dulles seems 
to think that it is no longer worth while 
to try and conciliate Nasser. 

In the long run the value of the Suez 
Canal to Egypt has been greatly dimin- 
ished, for never again will the maritime 
nations of the world allow themselves 
to be placed in a position where thei 
trade is subject to the whims of ona 
man. All these powers are now thinking 
of ways they can avoid being dependent 
on the canal, by the construction of 
super tankers, by alternative pipelines, 
by planning for an alternative canal, etc. 

In the short term Colonel Nasser’s 
control over his own country has been 
seriously weakened by the strain on 
Egypt’s economy, which if it continues 
could well cause his overthrow. Though 
it must be admitted that the alternative 
to Colonel Nasser may well be fascism 
and the Moslem Brotherhood, resulting 
in bloodshed and anarchy. 

Britain and France were the first 
world powers to take action against 
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World’s finest passenger service—World’s finest airliners 


Whether they fly de Luxe, First Class or Tourist, people with a 
particular eye for perfection will tell you “B.O.A.C. is the one 
and only airline for me!” And no wonder! ... B.O.A.C. 
offers the world’s finest passenger service plus the finest, fastest 
most spacious airliners in operation today. Magnificent 
B.0.A.C. “Whispering Giant” jet-prop Britannias operate 
frequent flights between Britain and South Africa, the East and 
Australia. On the Atlantic route to the U.S.A. and Canada 
there are B.O.A.C.’s super-luxury double-deck Stratocruisers 
and fast new DC-7C airliners. 

Whichever of these superb airliners you travel by, you will 
appreciate the incomparable food and comfort and the 


courteous, personal attention for which B.O.A.C. is world- 
famous. On all these routes you can enjoy fully-reclining 
“Slumberettes”. Always fly B.O.A.C.—world leader in air travel! 

Consult your local B.O.A.C. Appointed Travel Agent or 
any B.O.A.C. office. 





World leader in air travel 
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takes good care of you 





Remember — it costs no more to fly by B.O.A.C. 


BRITISH OVERSEAS AIRWAYS CORPORATION WITH S.A.Acy C.A.Asy QANTAS AND TEAL 
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Colonel Nasser. It is now clear that 
events are moving in their favour and 
that, though it may be necessary for 
British shipping companies to use the 
Suez Canal, it is surely the worst pos- 
sible time for the British Government 
to seek any agreement with Colonel 
Nasser which does not include the six 
principles accepted by the Security 
Council. Any such action would place 
the future of the canal completely in the 
hands of Colonel Nasser, who would be 
in the unique position of being sub- 
servient to no legal or international 
contro] and would thus be able to dis- 
criminate as he wished against the ship- 
ping of nations to whom he personally 
was opposed. Surely the world could 
not tolerate this ?—Yours faithfully, ° 

PATRICK WALL 
House of Commons 


Disarming Candour 


Sir—There is, as you say in your article 
of April 27th, no reason to think that the 
Soviet Government’s nuclear test policy 
envisages maiming its own productive 
workers. All that is necessary is that the 
policy should be formed by ignorant and 
self-confident persons, devoted to tough- 
ness and able to pick those scientific 
advisers who are likely to agree with 
them. Given these prerequisites, and 
since a mere increase of 1,000‘ bone 
cancer cases per mégaton is a negligible 
risk by the standards of political 
morality, Soviet policy can be as bland 
about the release of more radioactivity as 
is Mr Macmillan. 

The Kremlin has the further advan- 
tages, from its own point of view, of 
having to pay much less attention than 
Mr Macmillan to public opinion, and of 
being able to call on eminent anti- 
Mendelians to talk down its scientific 
opponents. Since the essential problems 
before us—or those of us who are more 
concerned with public health than with 
demonstrations of prestige—is to reduce 
the number of explosions regardless of 
their origin, it would be necessary to 
apply the pressure of public opinion to 
those quarters first where it is most likely 
to work—even if it were not likely that 
the successful prevention of the British 
tests would prevent others. 

The division of opinion, one might 
add, is not between the frightened and 
the steadfast, but between those scientific 
authorities who are willing to say loudly 
that all increases in radioactive back- 
ground are dangerous, and those who, 
for various reasons, are only willing to 
say it quietly. The estimate of danger 
depends in part on the importance one 
attaches to a few thousand extra deaths, 
and in part on the direction of the 
speaker’s interests—biologists seem uni- 
formly more disturbed than physicists ; 
medical biologists are most disturbed of 
all, so far as I can judge by conversation 
with them. But they, of course, are 
biased by a professional unwillingness 
to laugh off that few thousand extra 
deaths in a realistic manner.—Yours 
faithfully, 


Loughton, Essex ALEX COMFORT 
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Psephologie Francaise 


Les Elections du 2 Janvier 1956 


Edited by Maurice Duverger, Francois 
Goguel and Jean Touchard. Cahiers de 
la Fondation Nationale des Sciences 
Politiques. No. 82. 
Paris: Armand Colin. 505 pages. 
1,700 frs. 
5 French general election of Janu- 
ary 1956 presents a number of 
unique features. It was the first to be 
held since 1877 as a result of a deliberate 
dissolution of the Parliament; and it 
produced the highest turnout of. voters 
ever recorded, the largest number of 
candidates—almost ten for every seat— 
and, ultimately, the election of an 
Assembly which led to a minority 
government destined to beat the Fourth 
Republic’s record for longevity. 

Other distinctions emerge from a 
closer study. The calculation upon 
which the dissolution was based proved 
wrong ; not because of any public re- 
sentment against M. Faure, its author, 
but because the electoral alliances 
(apparentements) upon which he relied 
to strengthen the right-centre coalition 
were ineffective. This in its turn was 
largely due to the quite unexpected 
strength of poujadism, which drew away 
votes that might otherwise have bene- 
fited the right-centre. Although inability 
to agree on a change in the electoral law 
was one of the factors contributing to 
the dissolution, with the result that the 
election was fought on the 1951 system 
of proportional representation, the way 
in which the lists were drawn up, par- 
ticularly on the less-disciplined right, 
and the French predilection for personal 
rather than party politics, made the 
actual working of the system quite other 
than the theorists believed. More than 
half of the deputies elected were the 
only ones on their list to get in. What 
mattered more often than not was to be 
head of a list—any list—and the rest 
was electioneering. Again, the huge 
number of lists and candidates did not 
correspond to political realities. About 
300 of the deputies up for re-election 
were certain to get in; the real struggle 
was over 250 seats for which there were 
some 700 serious candidates. 

This would at first sight suggest that 
the differences between British and 
French electoral habits might have been 
overrated and that what ought to have 
happened this time would be a national 
campaign fought over a limited number 
of marginal seats. Despite some effort 
by M. Mendés-France to act like a 
British party leader, nothing of the kind 
did, in fact, happen ; and the story of 
the election, like that of other French 


elections, rapidly reduces itself to the 
story of a number of individual contests, 
the links between which are to be found 
in general tendencies, economic, socio- 
logical or even religious. 

Such differences in the nature of 
elections explain the differences, or many 
of them, between the British type of 
election study and that developed in 
France. We can now compare to some 
extent work in the two countries on the 
same election, since we have the four 
articles on the French election of 1956 
(reprinted from Political Studies), a 
part of the Nuffield College series of 
election surveys, to put alongside the 
much larger volume of Professor 
Duverger and his colleagues. The British 
contribution includes two constituency 
studies, one being on M. Mollet’s cam- 
paign ; the French includes several, one 
being on M. Mendés-France’s_ con- 
stituency. One thing that emerges is the 
much greater French interest in the 
sociological aspect of election studies, 
and in using these as a guide to the 
political thinking and behaviour of social 
and regional groupings. This is due 
not only to the different pattern of 
French elections, but also to the more 
abundant and manageable data available. 
France, for instance, has the constant 
unit of the department, whereas Britain 
has constituencies with shifting bound- 
aries, which makes historical compari- 
sons of one British election with another 
very much harder. British counts are 
on a basis that is constituency wide ; 
those in France are taken by each com- 
mune or polling station. In a few cases, 
women’s votes are taken separately and 
in one case, on this occasion, newcomers 
to the register voted separately. It is 
the ability to map voting behaviour 
against other sociological and religious 
data that gives French psephology its 
particular interest and flavour. 

The work as a whole, made up as it 
is of over twenty separate papers differ- 
ing greatly in the extent of their genersi- 
isation, tends to be almost as elusive in 
its general picture as the phenomenen 
it attempts to analyse. And although 
the editors are to be congratulated on 
getting out a work of this size and com- 
plexity so rapidly and with so few 
obvious slips, the usual French habit of 
omitting an index does not make it easy 
to handle. Some of the matter—the 
analysis of the content of election 
addresses and speeches—is useful ior 
the record rather than immediately ex- 
citing, but much of the remainder }s 
highly suggestive, especially where con- 
tributers are found to disagree rather 
sharply—for instance, on the effective- 
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ness of meetings as a method of electoral 
propaganda. Some chapters, particu- 
larly M. Jacques Kayser’s very thorough 
survey of the Paris and provincial press, 
provide important reference material ; 
indeed the whole volume will provide 
an inexhaustible quarry for commenta- 
tors on French politics for quite a time 
to come. 


Broadsides on Freedom 


Freedom in Contemporary Society 


By Samuel Eliot Morison, 
Oxford University Press. 
22s. 6d. 


162 pages. 


N a month in which the American 
body politic has thought itself com- 
pelled to lament, in public, the passing 
on to his reward of Senator McCarthy, 
there is something refreshing, something 
pleasant and reviving in reading the 
broadsides of Admiral Morison. We 
have had the spectacle of Congress going 
through a parade of mourning that 
would have strained the self-control of 
a Roman augur, and the more intolerable 
spectacle of funereal laments for 
the late statesman in terms that could 
have been justified for a combination of 
St. Louis and William Lloyd Garrison 
but, unfortunately, recalled only an 
eighteenth-century divine on the make 
for preferment. 


We may be sure that Admiral Morison 
would not have fallen for the de 
mortuis nil nisi bunkum line. But we 
may also be sure (this admirable little 
book is proof of it) that he would not 
have fallen for some of the more naive 
“liberal” protests against McCarthyism. 
For Admiral-Professor Morison is that 
very rare bird, a real “ come-outer,” an 
independent, a real liberal. He is rightly 
concerned (he is a most distinguished 
academic) with academic freedom, but 
he knows that this is part of a wider 
freedom, political freedom. He puts 
first things first. Politique d’abord is 
his motto, but in a very un-Maurrasian 
sense. Freedom, the old-fashioned 
article marketed by the founding fathers, 
is primary and fundamental. If you 
ignore this truth, you get into the mess 
in which our muddled and lachrymose 
party members and _ fellow-travellers 
now find themselves. Professor Morison 
holds the view that a Communist must 
be either a fool or a knave, and there is 
certainly a great deal of weighty 
evidence for this proposition. People 
who had to wait till the Twentieth 
Congress or the Hungarian atrocities 
before they saw the light were blind, 
deaf, but not, alas, dumb. So Admiral 
Morison, on general principles, does not 
think that Communists ought to be 
tolerated as university teachers or that 
the problem of security is a bogus one. 
If American universities are under fire 
it is partly their own fault for accepting 
outside control and bogus arts and 
sciences peddled by Departments of 
Education. (Here his vigorous remarks, 
even more vigorous than those of Pro- 
fessor Bestor, have acquired topicality 
in the English context). 
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But Professor Morison does not con- 
fine his view of freedom to politics and 
learning. He deals with economic free- 
dom with the same independence of 
views, attacks “ fair price” laws with wit 
and wisdom and draws on a very wide 
range of economic history to make his 
points. (He does not tell us that he 
is himself a member of the dynasty that 
had made the Plymouth Cordage Com- 
pany a model of free enterprise or that 
he is its historian.) He has no use for 
the preachers of a blind laisser faire that 
Adam Smith neither knew nor wanted. 
He still thinks the New Deal a good 
thing and the yelps of anguished busi- 
nessmen at best funny. He fires a 
broadside at some academic denigrators 
of state interference, notably “ the three 
weird sisters, Hayek, Jewkes and 
Schumpeter.” Is it too bold to suggest 
substituting von Mises for the undog- 
matic Schumpeter? For Professor 
Morison, Schlichter is the boy. 

This book will infuriate many people, 
but all of them ought to be infuriated 
or at least stung into thought. It is 
pedantry, no doubt, to point out that 
la trahison des clercs is a phrase we owe 
to Julien Benda, not to Jacques Mari- 
tain; it is Christian charity to suggest 
that we do not know that Harry Dexter 
White was a secret Communist ; and it is 
pleasant to congratulate Professor Mori- 
son on converting the Supreme Court 
of Canada (where these lectures were 
given) to his view of the Quebec pad- 
lock law. 


The Melting Pot 


Waterloo to Peterloo 


By R. J. White. 


Heinemann. 211 pages. 18s. 


““ _ who neither see, nor feel, nor 
know, but leech-like to their 
fainting country cling.” Shelley’s 
opinion of the English Government in 
1819 was echoed in 1919 by the Ham- 
monds’ comparison of Lord Castle- 
reagh’s England with “ an Asiatic police- 
state.” But though the historiographical 
pendulum has swung since then, Mr 
White does not hang uncritically on to 
it. And this book is not intended to be 
a history of Regency England but a 
reinterpretation of the transition period, 
which he calls “the melting-pot.” 


“ The Hunting of the Snark ” was still 
to be written; but to Lord Liverpool 
the wordy arguments of the hunters 
would have seemed familiar. Voices 
clamoured for electoral reforms much 
wider than those proposed before the 
war ; some, reminiscent of 1789 rather 
than of 1689, raucously demanded uni- 
versal suffrage. Those who agreed about 
nothing else insisted that the social ills 
of the day could only be remedied at 
Westminster. The Government found 
itself attacked for following Burke’s 
gospel in constitutional, and Adam 
Smith’s in economic, theory. 

The motives of such diverse leaders of 
“the people” as Sir Francis Burdett, 
Bamford, Cobbett, and Hunt are impar- 
tially examined. So are the backgrounds 
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of governors and governed. The Liver- 
pool administration had to rule England 
with Elizabethan machinery: yet it has 
been blamed by historians, as well as by 
contemporary critics, for not conjuring 
up those civilian police-forces which no 
Englishman of the day would have 
tolerated. The author quotes J. W. 
Ward as saying in 1811, “I had rather 
half-a-dozen people’s throats should be 
cut in Ratcliffe Highway . . . than be 
subject to domiciliary visits, spies, and 
all the rest of Fouché’s contrivances.” 
The inhabitants of Birmingham and 
Manchester would have said the same 
thing more bluntly. The yeomanry’s 
inefficient attempts to shepherd the 
crowd while Orator Hunt was arrested 
resulted in the so-called massacre of 
Peterloo; but if the Manchester city 
constabulary of today could miraculously 
have appeared, their reception would 
have been the same. 


Lacking Fouché’s spies, the Govern- 
ment relied on local magistrates for 
supplying information as well as for 
maintaining order; though the Home 
Office employed a few paid agents, some 
of whom were undoubtedly “ provoca- 
teurs ”—hence the ubiquitous notoriety 
of “Oliver the Spy.” Such forms of 
“ security” were crude, but necessary: 
Hunt’s intentions might be constitu- 
tional ; but his followers drilled like the 
Sections of revolutionary Paris. The 
watchword of Cartwright, “the Father 
of Reform,” was “hold fast by the 
laws ” ; but the network of his Hampden 
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Clubs seemed disquietingly like that of 
the Jacobin Clubs in France ; and the 
teeming populations of the new manu- 
facturing areas, which had far outgrown 
their original parochial boundaries and 
lacked the supervision of parson or 
squire, were dangerously vulnerable to 
the incitements of mob-oratory. The 
Spa Fields riot and the Pentrich “ revo- 
lution” before Peterloo, and the Cato 
Street conspiracy after, seemed to 
justify Sidmouth’s precautions. 


Mr White does not debate the evils or 
the blessings of the Industrial Revolu- 
tion ; he analyses the ingredients of the 
“ melting-pot,” illuminating them with 
a clear uncoloured light. His approach, 
method, and style should appeal to the 
general reader. Beginning with a paint- 
ing of the Life Guards at Waterloo, and 
ending with a cartoon of the yeomanry 
at Peterloo, the illustrations are aptly 
chosen and explained ; and there is the 
kind of comprehensive bibliography that 
encourages further reading. 


Keats Reassessed 
On the Poetry of Keats 


By E. C. Pettet. 
Cambridge University Press. 403 pages. 
358. 


ECAUSE of the marvellously swift 
B development of Keats’s poetic 
powers, because he died tragically 
young, because there are so many shafts 
of penetrating wisdom in his letters, it 
has been—and perhaps always will be 
—easy for his admirers to blur the dis- 
tinction between promise and perform- 
ance, and to ignore his limitations, 
though he himself was almost 
agonisingly aware of them. 


In the Induction to The Fall of 
Hyperion the dreamer-poet, hitherto 
concerned with “a feast of summer 
fruits,” “a cloudy swoon,” is confronted 
with the need to renounce such luxuries 
in order to attain a new degree of poetic 
insight. It is apparent enough from this 
poem and from passages in the letters 
that Keats was severely critical of all 
that he had achieved in his brief writing 
life—impatient with his “poesy,” the 
outcome of daydreaming and feverish 
unrest. He was dissatisfied just because 
he understood that he had not yet 
reached that maturity which engenders 
supreme poetry. 


His apologists have therefore done 
him a disservice—as Dr Leavis pointed 
out some twenty. years ago—by claiming 
for him a Shakespearean degree of great- 
ness, and by reading into his poetry 
metaphysical meanings which the lan- 
guage of the poems does not support. 
Mr Pettet corrects all this. He has a 
just and lively appreciation of the 
peculiar genius of Keats, but by careful 
examination of what he actually wrote 
he demonstrates the untranscendental 
nature of his imagination and stresses 
the youthful qualities of even the finest 
poems. 


Exuberance of fancy, hypersensitive 
reactions to stimuli, the quick shifting 
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of mood, the blend of erotic dream and 
death-wish, these are all characteristic- 
ally youthful and highly characteristic 
of Keats’s poetry. Mr Pettet suggests 
that Endymion is more plausible, and 
therefore more enjoyable, if it is read as 
a young man’s fantasy about an imagined 
beloved, far beyond his actual reach and 
experience than if we approach it 
(forewarned by the critics) as a neo- 
platonic allegory. Similarly, he refuses 
to read esoteric meanings into the Odes. 

A reader unacquainted with twentieth- 
century criticism of Keats, might accuse 
Mr Pettet of labouring the obvious. 
Actually his book is a very useful 
corrective to much extravagant and 


irrelevant theorising. He is patient and 
percipient in his reading of the poems, 
and clear in his exposition of them. 


What Liberals Believe 
The Liberal Tradition 


Edited by Alan Bullock and Maurice 
Shock. 


Black. 344 pages. 


HIS latest addition to Messrs 

Black’s series of books on the 
British political tradition contains 134 
extracts from the works of great liberal 
thinkers and orators, from Adam Smith 
and Charles James Fox to J. A. Hobson 
and John Maynard Keynes. Con- 
troversies now entirely dead are left 
alone ; there is little to be seen here 
even of the Irish rock on which the 
Liberal party of the eighties splintered. 
Plenty is left for exposition by the 
numerous authors cited: free trade, 
free thought, free action in politics are 
all discussed and analysed ; imperialism 
and armaments are condemned ; plain 
morality is put forward as the guiding 
clue through the mazes of international 
entanglements; and some attempt is 
made to answer the questions of social 
reform that became _ unexpectedly 
graver as questions of political reform 
were solved. 

In a telling introduction, Mr Bullock 
and Mr Shock are sceptical of any sug- 
gestion that the Liberal party could 
ever have developed in a_ radical 
direction, and ‘turned itself into a suc- 
cessful competitor with the Labour 
party for the allegiance of urban work- 
ing men and women. They make no 
attempt to conceal the self-contradic- 
tions of liberalism ; they suggest indeed 
that “one of the most spectacular 
triumphs of the Liberal tradition” is 
to be found in the modern British 
Commonwealth, with all its inconsis- 
tencies. 

The most striking feature of this 
historical collection is its relevance to 
contemporary events. Fox in 1793 
“maintained as a principle inviolable 
that the government of every indepen- 
dent state was to be settled by those 
who were to live under it, and not by 
foreign force.” Morley wrote in 1874 
that “You have not converted a man, 
because you have silenced him”; 
Acton, in 1877, that “Liberty is not a 
means to a higher political end. It is 
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iiself the highest political end.” Mr 
Gladstone appealed in the same year to 
“a tradition not which disregards 
British interests, but which teaches you 
to seek the promotion of those interests 
in obeying the dictates of honour and 
of justice,’ and said in 1880 that “the 
true barrier against despotism is in the 
human heart and in the human mind.” 
Grey wrote in 1918 that “Peace can 
never be secured by the domination of 
one country securing its power and 
prosperity by the submission and dis- 
advantage of others.” Such examples 
may help to show that this is a book 
that everyone interested in politics 
ought to read. 


Levantine Facts and Figures 
Syria and Lebanon 


By N. A. Ziadeh. 
Benn. 312 pages. 30s. 


ees has been room for a good book 
in English about -the Levant states, 
and Professor Ziadeh’s “Syria and 
Lebanon” to some extent fills the gap. 
Most of the vital facts and figures are 
here, and so is the complicated day-to- 
day political story from the last years of 
the war onwards. The chapter on 
political parties is particularly usefu). 
That on economic life is at least 
adequate, though the account of nego- 
uations with the oil companies is so 
skimped that it could leave a wrong 
impression. 

Professor Ziadeh is less successfu) in 
putting flesh on the bones. The essence 
of young countries like Syria and 
Lebanon—inevitably in this series they 
are lumped together, though differing 
so much from each other in every way 
that the reader’s attention has to jerk 
constantly to and fro as in a tennis 
match—is too elusive for the factual! 
approach. Statistics, indeed, can be 
positively misleading when springing 
from an_ unstatistically-minded world. 
Ideally an analysis such as this would 
have a strong strain of travel book in it. 
These are the sort of questions which 
it would be helpful to find asked and 
answered. How does a man from 
Aleppo differ from a man from Homs ? 
To what is due the sort of collective 
boorishness which makes the Syrians 
quarrel with all their neighbours almost 
aJl the time ? How deeply engrained 
are the Lebanese conventions alloiting 
office along sectarian lines ? 


Admittedly Professor Ziadeh discusses 
the confessional problem with consider- 
able candour. If here and elsewhere 
one misses a rather more nuarncé 
approach, this may be due to handicaps 
of Janguage. The author’s use of 
English sometimes slips off the rails, 
plunging either into involved obscurities 
or into equally surprising simplicives 
(when, for example, writing of the Presi- ~ 
dency of the Syrian Republic, he says: 
“The post is attractive, and more than 
one person aspires to [it]”). But 
although this is not an easy book 10 
read, it is one that students of the 
Middle East will make good use of. 
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Teamster 
Overboard 


WASHINGTON, DC 


HE Senate’s select committee on improper activities 

in the labour or management field is within reach 

of its first important scalp. After the fortnight the 
committee has just spent further unravelling the intricate 
financial operations of Mr Dave Beck, the president of 
the teamsters’ trade union, it is reliably reported that the 
feudal barons who divide up the power in the union are 
ready to drop their chief. A more important development 
is the broad support which is emerging for a complete 
reassessment of the status and responsibility of trade unions 
in American life. They are, after all, tax-exempt organisa- 
tions. Since strikes are rare and dues continue to roll in, 
they have large idle resources, the disposal of which is a 
matter of legitimate public concern. It is. being recognised 
in many quarters that the attitude toward trade unions has 
not kept pace with reality. They continue to be treated 
with unthinking indulgence as though they were still 
struggling underdogs. The hard fact is that this indulgent 
attitude, combined with the political influence the unions 
exercise in many northern cities, has given them in practice 
a virtual legal immunity. 

Apart from the daily sensations concerning the alleged 
misdeeds of Mr Beck, a general pattern is emerging. 
Businessmen who are eager to avoid costly disputes or to 
tie up their competitors with them, who are anxious to raise 
extra funds quickly in the middle of a fight for control, or 
even to arrange the policing of their own restrictive practices, 
have accepted into partnership trade union officials eager for 
the outward symbols of respectability and recognition. The 
brokers in these relationships have been a proliferating race 
of smooth-talking middlemen. The prime example so far 
has been Mr Nathaniel Shefferman, a high priced labour 
consultant to big department stores, whose personal relations 
with trade union leaders have been conducted under the 
cover of streams of rhetoric about the need for a grand 
reconciliation between capital and labour. 

The McClellan committee in general retains popular 
respect although a few conscientious observers are deeply 
concerned at the spectacle of a man who is already 
under indictment for not paying enough income tax being 
made to appear repeatedly before the television cameras, 
while the evidence against him is laid out for all to see 
without the usual safeguards of a court trial. After this it 
is difficult to visualise any jury in the country coming unpre- 
judiced to the task of trying Mr Beck. 

On the other hand, the danger of the teamsters—as lorry- 
drivers are still called—arrogantly shrugging off the charges 
against them and subjecting the labour movement to bitter 
and perhaps violent internecine warfare appears to have been 





reduced by the efficient presentation of the committee’s case, 
Accusations of the sort now being aired against the team- 
Sters’ union have been in circulation for a long time, but 
Mr Beck had history on his side when he questioned 
whether either Congress or the American Federation of 
Labour and Congress of Industrial Organisations would dare 
to offer a serious challenge to “ His Majesty the Wheel,” as 
his business associates were in the habit of calling him. 

What Mr Beck did not allow for was the exemplary 
thoroughness with which the committee’s large staff of 
investigators and accountants, headed by its young counsel, 
Mr Robert Kennedy, prepared its material, and the unquali- 
fied support given to the committee by the AFL-CIO. 
Last week the teamsters’ union was handed a twenty-two 
page bill of particulars of charges drawn up by the federa- 
tion’s ethical practices committee and was given until May 
24th to prepare its answer. Next Monday Mr Beck himself, 
who has already been suspended as a vice president of the 
federation, will be called on by its executive council to show 
why the suspension should not be made permanent. But 
the real test of all this pressure is whether it shakes the con- 
fidence of the teamsters themselves in their officers. If they 
were to stick with their present leaders, depart from the 
federation and link up, as it has been rumoured they might, 
with the International Longshoremen’s Association, which 
has already been expelled, and with Mr John L. Lewis’s 
United Mineworkers’ Union, they would confront would-be 
reformers with a formidable array. From every point of 
view it would be preferable for there to be a radical house- 
cleaning within the teamsters’ own ranks. The risk is that 
Mr Beck and a few of his more vulnerable associates will 
be sacrificed, without anything essential being changed. 


HIS minimum achievement may not be far off. The new 
. revelations show that Mr Beck’s instinct for personal 
profit extended to the investment of a fund raised for the 
widow of his oldest friend ; this may be more damaging 
than the discovery that, like the bosses, he runs up a fancy 
expense account. Moreover, local branches now under- 
stand why they were put under intense pressure to sell toy 
lorries to their members ; this was a private enterprise of 
their president. There are also the labour disputes which 
Mr Beck tried to settle in favour of the liquor business in 
which he was desperately attempting to launch his son. It 
has become clear that, whatever formal votes it may have 
taken, the teamsters’ executive board is not really behind 
Mr Beck. To crown it all, the public relations firm which 
he hired, with such a flourish and at such expense, to 
defend his union’s reputation, has made as its first recom- 
mendation the proposal that he be removed from office 
forthwith. 

The leaders of the American labour movement are sadly 
aware, however, that the downfall of Mr Beck will not bring 
the unfavourable publicity to an end. The McClellan com- 
mittee has yet to reach New York, where the material 
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awaiting it on the teamsters looks limitless, and it has yet to 
round up the other black sheep known to be in the pasture. 
The AFL-CIO claims that so far it is managing to hold 
the line against any mass defections from its ranks, but it 
is obvious that recent events, combined with the unpopu- 
larity of the unions’ opposition to racial segregation in the 
South, have blighted for years to come the high hopes of 
organising the 23 million unorganised workers with which 
the two rival groups came together. 

One important consequence is that, in the course of 
deciding their attitude to the present investigation, the union 
leaders have fundamentally revised their traditional attitude 
to governmental interference in labour relations. The Taft- 
Hartley Act, the principal statute regulating collective 
bargaining, is no longer denounced as a “ slave labour law.” 
Instead the AFL-CIO is calling for legislation tightening up 
the supervision of trade union practices and publicising 
union finances. Since many union officials no longer think 
of themselves as engaged in a crusade, they must be com- 
pelled to behave as though they were administering a trust. 

A Senate subcommittee headed by Senator John Kennedy, 
the elder brother of the McClellan committee’s counsel, is 
now considering what kind of legislation would be useful. 
Senator Kennedy is particularly worried by the discovery 
that in many local branches of. the teamsters’ union there 
have not been elections for years ; the local officials had been 
removed and trustees appointed from headquarters. The 
most obvious need is for regulation of the enormous 
welfare and pension funds, many of which are so loosely 
controlled that they are a standing temptation to dishonest 
officials. The committee will find it less easy to define what 
conflicts cf interest are not permissible for a labour leader 
and to decide how much democracy in trade union affairs 
should be required by law. The AFL-CIO is prepared to 
go a remarkably long way to co-operate in such legislative 
pioneering. By doing so it hopes to side-track the legisla- 
tion it really fears and which its enemies hope to slip through 
on the tide of the public’s present disgust. This is “ right 
to work ” legislation which would make compulsory union 
membership illegal throughout the whole country, as it is 
already in about a third of the states, mostly non-industrial 
ones, and legislation which would debar unions from taking 
an effective part in politics. Naturally enough, since most 
union money goes to support Democrats, Republicans are 
taking the lead in attempting to shut off this supply. It is 
ironically fitting that Mr Beck, the man who has given 
them their big chance, has been the one major trade unionist 
who has consistently backed Republicans. 


Defending the Budget 
A broad— 


o the regret of many of his supporters, President 

Eisenhower’s nationwide television talk on Tuesday 
did not directly counter-attack those in Congress and the 
business world who have been assailing his Budget as 
unnecessarily costly. Indeed, the President has since made it 
clear that even now he does not propose to use the influence 
of his office, as his less high minded but more politically 
experienced predecessors did so effectively, to punish mem- 
bers of Congress who do not support his requests. The 
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broadcast was simply an attempt to strengthen the defences 
of his Budget by enlisting the public on his side. His 
straightforward explanation of “ what happens to the tax 
dollars that you send to Washington.” and why government 
spending cannot with safety be reduced further was designed 
to remind Americans that this was the implementation of 
the programme which they endorsed when they re-elected 
him last November. 

The President’s main theme was that “ the price of peace 
is high,” that “there is no cut-rate price for security.” 
Spending for defence and for the aggressive waging of 
peace, through diplomatic efforts, aid to other countries and 
fostering understanding of America abroad; is responsible 
for $45 billion of the $71 billion in the Budget ; the rising 
costs of armaments account for 80 per cent of this year’s 
increase over last year. Nevertheless, the President does 
not seem to have checked the House’s belief that military 
spending can be reduced or the enthusiasm in the Senate, 
usually more generous than the House, for cutting American 
information activities abroad. The congressional difficulties 
of the foreign aid programme have just been increased by 
the resumption of arms deliveries to Jugoslavia, which had 
been held up since last October to please Congress, and by 
a reduction of $520 million in the original estimate for 
military aid in the coming year ; only $2.8 billion is now 
being requested for this and $1 billion for the economic side 
of the mutual security programme. 

These discrediting admissions by the Administration that 
savings can now be made where a few weeks ago the maxi- 
mum economy had already supposedly been achieved. are 
more likely to encourage Congress to cut again than to 
convince it that every penny is essential to the safety of the 
United States. Neither the visit of President Diem of 
Vietnam as a living testimony to the success of American 
help in countering communism, nor the return of Mr 
Richards to bear witness to the effectiveness of the Eisen- 
hower doctrine, will be enough to shake Congress’s deter- 
mination to take at least another $500 million from foreign 
aid. It is doubtful if even President Eisenhower’s second 
lecture next week, to be devoted entirely to economic assist- 
ance abroad, can mobilise enough public pressure to prevent 
this particular reduction. 


—And at Home 


o far the President’s first appeal does not seem to have had 
much effect on Congress, particularly not on Mr Know- 
land, the leader of the Republican party, supposedly the 
President’s own, in the Senate. Mr Knowland still believes 
that $3 billion can be cut from the Budget “ without damag- 
ing the essential needs ” of the country. He is particularly 
opposed, for reasons of principle as well as of cost, to the 
school Bill which the President considers one of the most 
essential items in the smaller, $26 billion part of the Budget 
which covers domestic concerns—charges fixed by law, such 
as military pensions and interest payments, and te costs 
of government and of services to citizens. This Bill, the 
only important new spending proposal this year, would pro- 
vide an emergency programme of school building, to remedy 
the national shortage of class rooms. The President firmly 
denies either that this would involve federal interference 
with local responsibility for education or that aid would 
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Falling apples fascinated Sir Isaac Newton. No 
doubt he enjoyed a few of them while devising his 
famous gravitational ‘formulas. Newton’s con- 
cern was with what came down, whereas aviation 
engineers today are primarily concerned with what 
goes up. Even so, the gravitational challenge is the 
same. 

A jet plane, intercontinental missile—or any- 
thing that moves — usually leaves the design stage 
too heavy for optimum performance. To be spe- 
cific — the specific gravity of the material of con- 
struction is too high. 

Now, with Titanium, the design engineer can cap- 
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ture the strength of alloy steel at barely more than 
half the weight. What’s more, Titanium is un- 
affected by most corrosives . . . and is impervious 
to the deadly attack of sea water and marine atmos- 
pheres. Its coefficient of expansion is low . . . and 
it can withstand long-time operating temperatures 
as high as 1000°F. 

All types of Titanium mill products, from foil to 
seamless tubing, are made by TMCA. With produc- 
tion going up and prices going down, now is a good 
time to design with Titanium. Technical literature 
on Titanium is available just by asking. 
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In London or Tokyo, New York or New Delhi— 
there’s a Bank of America man-on-the-spot ready 
to assist you with any banking problem. 

Through overseas offices, traveling represent- 
atives, and correspondents in every part of the 
world, our International Banking Department can 
provide you with pin-point service wherever you do 
business. For information, write Bank of America, 
attn: International Banking Department, San 
Francisco 20, Los Angeles 54 or Bank of America 
(International) New York City 5. 
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what is the definition 
of handling? 


Our dictionary says it is “to manage or deal with” 
and that in a phrase expresses the function of a 
Stacatruc fork lift truck. Men can no longer be relied upon 
to carry the burden of industry by physically moving 
materials and products. The Stacatruc 
is designed to mechanise manhandling processes so that 
they can keep pace with the growing 
tempo of production. 
The ability of this versatile machine to lift, 
transport and stack all manner of materials 
makes it the most widely used mobile 
materials handling unit in operation today. 
Stacatruc fork lift trucks are, in fact, saving time, 
saving space and conserving effort 


throughout industry ...... and this means money! 
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become permanent. These two arguments, and the expense 
of the scheme, are the objections to the programme put 
forward by Senator Knowland and by the United States 
Chamber of Commerce, and the opposition to this project 
epitomises the President’s difficulties with Congress. While 
he and his modern Republicanism have a few faithful friends 
there, they are not numerous or influential enough to provide 
the solid block of support which is needed to push his pro- 
gramme through the blockade set up by the Republican 
conservatives and the Democratic opposition, particularly 
since that blockade has been reinforced by the general 
distrust of government spending. 

For these reasons and because in the House the school 
Bill is again being linked with racial segregation, Congress 
now seems likely to adjourn without approving what in 
January seemed to be one of the President’s most promising 
proposals. Another once promising Bill, being publi- 
cised by its supporters as the “right to vote” Bill, which 
would protect the civil liberties of Negroes, is also now 
suffering from the lack of any pressure to drive it through 
Congress. But here the blame lies mainly on the delaying 


tactics of its southern opponents, which have so far pre- 
vented the Bill from being debated in either House, and 
here at least Senator Knowland may come to the rescue. 







Hot Potato from Idaho 


R GORDON GRAY, the new defence mobiliser, has 
M accomplished the seemingly impossible with his 
announcement that the Idaho Power Company will be 
allowed, for tax purposes, to write off in five years—a quarter 
of the usual time—over $60 million of the $103 million cost 
oS two of its three dams on the Snake River. He-has tem- 
porarily united Senator Byrd and Senator Morse, respec- 
tively the far right and the far left of the Democratic party. 
Both find the award indefensible, Senator Byrd because it 
seems to fly in the face of his Bill to bring the whole rapid 
depreciation programme to a virtual end, and Senator Morse 
because he is one of the bitterest critics of the Administra- 
tion’s policy of allowing a private firm to develop the electric 
power at the Hell’s Canyon site on the Snake. Mr Gray’s 
decision is equivalent to a $30 million loan to the company. 
On this flood of indignation the Democrats on the Senate 
Interior Committee have promptly relaunched the Bill to 
authorise a federal dam which was narrowly defeated last 
year. Mr Gray, who must take responsibility for his pre- 
decessors’ decisions, explains that the company applied for 
fast amortisation in 1953, when many other electricity com- 
panies were receiving similar benefits, but that the decision 
had to be held up until the Supreme Court, on April rst, 
decided not to interfere with private exploitation of the 
site. What advocates of public power will suspect is that 
the announcement was withheld to deprive them of a telling 
argument. 

Mr Gray will presumably find it harder now to persuade 
Congress to leave him discretion to expand the rapid depre- 
ciation programme if the need arises. The scheme, which 
was used during both world wars, was revived during the 
Korean War to induce industry to build the facilities which 
would be needed for full mobilisation. It was interpreted 
broadly, and firms in 229 industrial categories have been 
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allowed to depreciate $23 billion worth of new facilities over 
five instead of the customary twenty or twenty-five years. 
The number of these categories has now been reduced to 
eight, and five of these are being reviewed. 

In practice, rapid depreciation will shortly be available, 
with one or two exceptions, only to producers of new kinds 
of military goods and firms doing reseatch for the Depart- 
ment of Defence and the Atomic Energy Commission—the 
groups to which Senator Byrd and Mr Humphrey, the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, would like the plan to be restricted. 
Their concern is partly with cost: although if tax rates 
remain the same, the Treasury eventually gets back the 
revenues it loses in the initial five years, Mr Humphrey 
estimates that it will have to pay $3 billion in interest by 
1960 on borrowing which would otherwise not have been 
necessary. But Mr Humphrey also argues that such indus- 
trial favouritism distorts the economy, stimulates inflation, 
and postpones the day of tax reduction for all, including 
the more realistic depreciation charges all industries favour 
—and he seems to have convinced the President. 


Death in the Dock 


FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 





APITAL punishment, which for many years has been a 

less controversial matter in the United States than in 
Britain, is now being debated on the west coast. The Legis- 
lature of Oregon is considering a constitutional amendment 
to end the death penalty which has been proposed by Mr 
Robert Holmes, the state’s first Democratic Governor in 


eighteen years. In his inaugural message the Governor 
maintained that the state “has an obligation to be 
civilised,” and that “capital punishment neither prevents 
murder nor edifies and refines the society that exacts the 
death penalty.” If the Legislature agrees with Mr Holmes 
and its decision is confirmed by the voters in November, 
1958, Oregon will become the first state in forty years to 
repeal the supreme penalty. But the abolitionist cause has 
also gained strength in California from a number of sensa- 
tional cases, the latest of which involved the execution of a 
man convicted of murder a few minutes before the arrival 
of a stay from the Governor. This has built up considerable 
support behind a proposal now before the Legislature for a 
five-year suspension of the penalty. Once more the western 
states, which in the past were laboratories of social legisla- 
tion, seem prepared to take the lead. 

Within broad limitations established by the Constitution 
of the United States, and with the exception of certain 
crimes which come under federal law, criminal justice is 
administered by the states. The form punishment takes 
therefore varies across the country. In only four of the 
forty-eight states—Maine, Michigan, Minnesota and Wis- 
consin—is there no provision whatever for the death 
penalty. Two others, North Dakota and Rhode Island, are 
practically in the same category since criminals are executed 
only for first-degree murder committed while serving a 
sentence for another first-degree murder. (Under American 
law murder is in the first degree when it is premeditated 
or committed in the course of a felony.) 


In the remaining forty-two states death may be inflicted, 
in twenty-four by electrocution, in nine by hanging and in 
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eight by lethal gas, while in the Mormon state of Utah the 
condemned man has the choice that Kevin Barry, in the 
Irish ballad, sought in vain, between being shot or hanged. 
Although in most of these states there are several crimes 
which may be punished by death, it is essentially a penalty 
for first-degree murder and, in the southern states, for rape, 
when it is committed by a Negro on a white victim. Indeed, 
the states which have a discretionary death penalty for rape 
coincide exactly with those that have racial segregation 
laws, and in Virginia, according to the National Association 
for the Advancement of Coloured People, although not one 
of the 809 white men convicted of rape since 1909 has been 
executed, 52 Negroes have been sentenced to death. Only 
one and a half per cent of the executions in the years from 
1930 to 1950 were for offences other than these two ; they 
included armed robbery, kidnapping, burglary, espionage 
and aggravated assault. : 


* 


Some of the crimes for which the penalty is theoretically 
available have never been punished by execution, as in the 
six states which treat train wrecking as a capital offence. But 
as long as such laws remain on the statute books, they can 
be invoked ; last month a Negro was sentenced to death 
after he had been convicted of “first degree burglary ” by 
an all-white jury in Alabama. Federal law makes treason, 
as well as certain forms of espionage and sabotage, punish- 
able by death. The latest and, as yet, unused, addition to 
the short federal list was made last year when Senator Price 
Daniel’s narcotics Bill empowered juries to recommend the 
death penalty in the case of dope peddlers who had supplied 
heroin to young people under eighteen. 

Even for first-degree murder the death penalty is manda- 
tory only in Vermont although Connecticut and Massa- 
chusetts only made it discretionary in 1951, when at last the 
memories of the Sacco-Vanzetti case had grown dim. Out- 
side Vermont the jury has the power to recommend mercy. 
This usually results in a sentence of life imprisonment, 
which may in turn be modified, except in Connecticut, by 
conditional parole or an unconditional pardon after the 
prisoner serves a substantial sentence. Even without a jury’s 
recommendation, the way is open for executive clemency, 
again except in Connecticut, where the prerogative of mercy 
belongs to the State Legislature. Elsewhere clemency is 
exercised either directly by the Governor or by a board of 
pardons, both of which are subject to political influence in 
every sense of the term. 

In recent years there has been little discussion of the issue 
of capital punishment either in learned journals or the 
popular press, perhaps because the number of actual execu- 
tions has been going down steadily. It averaged 143 a year 
in the period 1930 to 1950 ; so far in the present decade the 
comparable figure has been 79, while, on average, fourtozn 
states a year have had no executions at all. But half a 
century or more ago the subject used to arouse intense 
passions. In Oregon the death penalty has already been 
abolished once and then restored, as it has been in three 
other states—Missouri, South Dakota and Washington— 
while in Maine it was restored for a period of four years in 
the eighteen-eighties before being abolished a second time. 
In Michigan, where there have been no executions since 
the admission of the state in 1837, the ban on capital punish- 
ment has bent but not broken under frequent gusts of 
‘popular sentiment. Proposals to establish such a penalty 
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have been before the Legislature twenty-five times since 


1885, usually after the widely reported trial of a particularly 
brutal murder. 


* 


Much less public concern is now usually shown over the 
penalty itself than over the delays in criminal justice which 
add an unintended refinement of cruelty. The best publi- 
cised, though by no means the most typical, instance of this 
is that of the author-convict, Mr Caryl Chessman, who has 
been for nine years under sentence of death in California 
for causing bodily harm to a victim of kidnapping, and has 
written three books about his experiences. His case came 
up once more before the Supreme Court this week on a 
technical appeal arising from the fact that a court reporter 
had died before his shorthand notes had been transcribed. 
Mr Chessman has indicated that if this fails he will abandon 
his ingenious efforts to prolong his life. 

Some of these delays are inherent in the federal system, 
since appeals from state courts of the first instance must go 
to the highest appellate court of the state, sometimes passing 
through an intermediate stage, before questions arising 
under the Constitution can be brought to the United States 
Supreme Court. These questions, which usually deal with 
the propriety of the proceedings under the clause of the 
Constitution guaranteeing due process of law to the accused, 
rather than with points of guilt or innocence, are often 
delicate and complex. It may happen that the case when it 
first comes to the Supreme Court is not in a form in which 
the federal issue can properly be determined, and must 
therefore be referred back to the state courts for further 
proceedings. Some of the delays, however, must be attri- 
buted to the casual, if not slovenly, habits of the criminal 
bar, which notably lacks professional standards. Prosecutors 
in particular are inclined to place the furtherance of their 
own political careers before the speedy administration of 
justice. In an atmosphere so highly political, local judges, 
often themselves elected, are reluctant to try to accelerate 
the proceedings. 


No Records for Cars 


PRING has failed to spread much sunshine in Detroit, for 
S it has failed to bring with it the upturn in sales of cars 
which the manufacturers were counting on to raise output 
substantially above the 6 million automobiles turned out 


last year. Production is running only about 2 per cent 
higher than it was in the depressing first four months of 
1956, exports are lower, particularly to Canada, and the 
automobile capital is now resigned to running below top 
speed at least until the 1958 models are unveiled in the 
autumn. Then the General Motors Corporation, the giant 
of the industry, hopes the scheduled restyling of its cars 
will put it far in front. So far this year, General Motors 
has turned out nearly 14 per cent fewer cars than it did up 
to the end of April last year and, in the low-priced field, 
GM’s Chevrolets have let Ford take the lead. It is the 
smallest of the big three, however, which has recorded the 
biggest gains in output: the production of the Chrysler 
Corporation has jumped by 40 per cent over the first four 
months of 1956 despite recurrent labour troubles. It has 
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captured 21 per cent of the market, compared with 30 per 
cent for the Ford Motor Company and 46 per cent for 
General Motors. - 

Disappointed as they may be in 1957, the automobile 
industry has comforted itself with the thought that after 
two mediocre years, 
1958 should rival 
1955, when a record 
7.9 million cars 
were produced. By 
next autumn, those 
who went into debt ns 
in 1955 to buy a car 2b 
should have paid 
their last instalment, 
and should be ready 
to start again. Such 
calculations have - ‘iad 
been somewhat | | fee MER A ee 
Guns by Ge © 1985 1956 1987 
pearance of the sixth 
volume of the 
Federal Reserve Board’s study of consumer credit. It is 
devoted to automobile loans, and concludes that the bumper 
crop of cars in 1955 was produced by a combination of 
favourable circumstances which is not likely to recur. There 
was a liberalisation of credit terms which probably went as 
far as lenders are ever likely to go ; as the economy recovered 
from the recession of 1953-54 there was a great spurt in 
employment and incomes ; and the styles of the 1955 models 
were particularly beguiling. The result was a 50 per cent 
increase in the number of cars sold on credit. But the 
board’s analysts suggest that the industry would be foolish 
to count on it happening again very soon. 
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Putting Food to Work 


WASHINGTON, DC 


NNOUNCEMENT of the agreement under which Poland is 
A reported to be getting $95 million worth of American 
economic aid, mainly in the form of surplus farm commodi- 
ties, is apparently being held up until the House of Repre- 
sentatives has extended the Administration’s authority to 
sell such surpluses abroad for local currencies. The Senate 
has already approved the extension of the Act, Public Law 
480, for a further year and added another $1 billion of 
authority for this purpose to the $3 billion which has been 
almost exhausted. This law, which also permits the govern- 
ment to barter its stocks of food for more durable goods and 
to use them for relief abroad in emergencies, is one of two 
schemes under which farm produce is supplied to other 
countries for soft currencies ; the other is a provision in the 
Mutual Security Act by which a percentage of military and 
economic aid is furnished in this fashion. 

The problem now is what to do with the substantial sums 
of foreign currency which, as a result, are being credited 
directly to the American government’s account. Ten possible 
uses are authorised by Public Law 480, but two have been 
paramount : 40 per cent of the money has been allotted to 
meeting American expenses overseas, for example the costs 
of Embassies and of visiting Congressmen, and 50 per cent 
has been lent back to the foreign governments to help their 
own economic development. The governments have the 
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choice of paying back these loans in dollars at an interest 
rate of 3 per cent or in their own currency at a rate of 4 per 
cent. Money is only just beginning to come into American 
accounts from these sources, since repayment does not start 
until three years after the loan is made and may continue for 
as long as forty years. But ultimately very substantial sums 
of foreign currency will be in American hands ; already $14 
billion generated by sales of surplus farm commodities have 
been loaned back to receiving countries. 

One interesting proposal that is being advanced within 
the International Co-operation Administration is that some 
of the interest payments should be used to establish local 
capital markets and so force down impossibly high local rates 
of interest. The aim would be to encourage small-scale 
entrepreneurs to own land and to launch small processing 
industries which would both mop up urban unemployment 
and earn extra foreign currency for the backward countries. 
The ICA is also talking about the possible financing of 
“ swing credits ” which would encourage a favourite Ameri- 
can objective, the development of regional marketing and 
trade. For example the Americans might make yen available 
to India to import equipment for iron mines from Japan 
and the Japanese would get rupees to import the raw iron 
for processing and manufacture. 


Problem of the Plains 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN COLORADO 


T last the Great Plains, which cover nearly 600,000 
A square miles, one-fifth of the area of the United States, 
seem to be emerging from their five-year drought, the 
worst in their history. But the catastrophe only accentuated 
the permanent strains which have made this region the 
successor of the Deep South as the country’s number one 
economic problem. The fundamental difficulty confronting 
the people and institutions of the plains springs from the 
fact that the rainfall is not only inadequate, averaging 20 
inches or less a year, but erratic. Most of it comes in the 
spring and early summer, that is, in the growing season, but 
if this rainfall fails it means disaster for the region’s agricul- 
ture, the basic activity of the “ breadbasket of the nation.” 
Moreover the light loamy soil is particularly susceptible to 
blowing in the high winds which are alsg characteristic of 
the Great Plains. Recurring droughts, and the progressive 
ploughing up of the primeval prairie sod, since the region 
was first settled have meant that billions of tons of the soil 
have been blown all over the eastern United States and 
western Atlantic in the famous and feared dust storms ; 
the most recent of these brown blizzards came only last 
March. 

The national government has alerted all its agencies to 
the urgency of the immediate problem and has spent 
enormous sums on specific aid to the people of the drought 
area. Nearly $700 million has gone for this purpose alone 
in the latest five years of extreme need and a further 
expenditure of $150 million has been authorised over the 
next decade, largely to help farmers to change over to grass- 
land agriculture, that is to cattle and sheep ranching. Yet 
ali this seems like putting a plaster on a cancer—petty, 
ineffective and failing to reach the cause of the disease. The 
case has been put most clearly by Dr Carl Kraenzel, a rural 
sociologist at Montana State College, whose book, “ The 
Great Plains in Transition,” has become almost the bible 
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of people who insist that the problem of the Great Plains 
needs a wider and deeper approach than has ever been 
contemplated so far. 

Institutions and customs developed to suit the humid 
parts of the country from which most of the original séttlers 
came have been clamped down upon the plains even though 
few of them suit a region where people have to learn to live 
with aridity if they are to survive. The pattern of life and 
work needs to be adapted to a longer cycle, building up more 
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THE GREAT PLAINS 


reserves in the good years for the bad years which are more 
frequent and usually much worse than in the coastal areas. 
Farming techniques, banking and credit regulations, local 
government, school and road systems, all have been im- 
ported and hardly altered. The commerce of the plains has 
been dominated by outsiders and there is practically no 
industry, so that almost every. manufactured article the 
people use comes from other regions, often travelling a 
thousand miles or more, while the raw materials produced 
ir the plains go east or west, at heavy cost, for processing. 

This is of course the familiar story of the economic ex- 
ploitation of a colonial economy from afar. But this, accord- 
ing to Dr Krenzel, is not the whole difficulty. He points out 
that in each of the ten states which lie partly (none wholly) 
within the area of the plains, the inhabitants of that area 
are a powerless minority ; only about 6 million of the 19 
million people in these states actually live on the plains. No 
state capitals lie on them, except for Bismarck, North 
Dakota, no large cities, except for San Antonio, Texas, no 
State universities and only a few institutions of higher learn- 
ing. The states on the western edge look outwards to the 
mountains, the states on the eastern edge are dominated by 
the influence of the humid midwest. State Governors and 
legislators alike take little interest in the problems of the 
plains, apparently holding that these are a matter for the 
federal government. But the same fault of remoteness pre- 
vails among federal institutions. Dr Kraenze] traced back 
tc the policy-making centres the eighty-eight federal agencies 
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which are active in eastern Montana. He found that local 
officials had to go to Washington itself, to Salt Lake City, to 
Denver, to Kansas City, to San Francisco, to a dozen other 
regional capitals, none of them on the plains, for final orders. 
An example is the Federal Reserve banking system, which 
splits this homogeneous region among three districts, one 
with its headquarters in Minneapolis, one in Kansas City 
and one in Dallas. 

Dr Kraenzel maintains that the plains have never been 
treated as the economic and geographic whole which in fact 
they are, and that their people have never been consulted 
as a group about their own peculiar problems. But now 
his book has aroused extraordinary interest and “ grass- 
roots” meetings are being held in towns and villages 
throughout the region to discuss ways of implementing its 
recommendations. The foremost is that an institute or 
foundation should be established to study the difficulties of 
the plains and to call them to the attention of the public. 


Carib-Ex 


FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


AST month’s all-service military exercise in and near the 
Panama Canal was widely and inaccurately viewed as 
having a realistic bearing on the United States’ ability to 
defend the canal itself, and keep it intact, in the event of a 
major war. Nobody of military importance thought any- 
thing of the sort. The Canal Zone was chosen for “ Carib- 
Ex” primarily because it is fully under American control 
(which eliminates both excessive expenditures and elaborate 
diplomatic arrangements) and because it is a tropical region 
offering an opportunity for jungle warfare such as might be 
needed some day in many regions of Central and South 
America. The United States Army operates all the year 
round a jungle warfare training centre in Panama to which 
are sent both officers and enlisted men not only of the 
United States Army but of most Latin American countries 
by invitation. The list of observers for Carib-Ex, which 
included ranking officers as well as ministers of eighteen 
Latin American states, made it obvious that the exercise 
was staged at the canal largely to demonstrate, as it did for 
those guests’ benefit, the massive power and high mobility 
of the American military establishment. 

Notable was the swift dash of a formation of F-100 air- 
craft, which left a Texas airbase well after sunrise, did their 
aerial refuelling en route, whizzed over the Canal Zone at 
an altitude so high that only the white vapour trails could 
be seen against the tropical sky, then zoomed down to low- 
level just over the observers’ heads for the bombing run, 
and were off again on a return trip ending at the Texas base 
during the afternoon. The point, of course, was that this 
sort of aid could be delivered at supersonic speed, not only 
to the canal but to any of the Latin countries which were 
threatened with aggression and called on the United States 
for help. At a slower pace, but still more swiftly and 
efficiently than in the last war, the seaborne forces could 
come in as they did, to deliver bombers far inland, to para- 
chute nuclear-armed and conventionally-armed soldiers to 
2 trouble spot, to send in marines by helicopter or amphi- 
bian alternatively—in both cases avoiding the awful 
exposure of ordinary, unarmoured landing craft to enemy 
fire. For most of the observers some of these modern 
techniques were a stunning novelty. 
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Ghana on Honeymoon 


FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT IN ACCRA 


T is only eight weeks since independence, but already 
I a good deal has happened in Ghana, and everyone is 
attempting to read the signs of the times. There is certainly 
a perceptible change of direction, which the government 
describes as beginning to do things in an African way, and 
the opposition as the lashing out of a power-drunk coterie 
of politicians. The most spectacular move is, of course, 
the decision to isolate the prime minister’s offices behind 
the parapets and cannon of Christiansborg castle ; European 
residents regard this as the continuation of the ominous 
symptoms which showed themselves when the prime 
minister’s head was placed on the postage stamps. It has 
been followed by a ban on playing the British national 
anthem even when the governor-general is present. But the 
decision whether or not to put the prime minister’s head on 
the new bank notes has been deferred since it threatened to 
split the government. 

Dr Nkrumah’s explanation of this hurried suppression of 
the symbols of the crown is that it is necessary to bring home 
to the people the change in authority in the country ; but 
there have been enough other assertions of authority to 
suggest that he intends simply to show who is boss. The 
decision to replace the chief regional officers, who are British 
colonial servants, with political commissioners (supported, 
however, by permanent secretaries who may still be British) 
has been indignantly received in Ashanti as proof that the 
regional devolution secured on paper in the constitution will 
be whittled away to nothing. Why, the Ashantis ask, are 
these satraps appointed before the commission to define 
the powers of the regional assemblies has been set up, far 
less has reported ? A change was inevitable, but such quick 
action is regarded as an attempt to exert Accra’s centralising 
power before the regional assemblies get started. The 
Ashantis find further proof of this in the injunction which 
the government has taken out against the speaker of the 
interim regional assembly (composed of the MPs of the 
region) as being illegally elected, and in the petty way in 
which it has sought to detract from the impressiveness of 
the ceremonial opening of the assembly by the Asantehene. 

The government is asserting itself in other directions. It 
makes no secret that it is dissatisfied with Ghana’s British- 
type university and intends to have something much more 
American in style and more amenable to government ideas 
of what is suited to a tropical, rising, African state. This, 
in the view of university people, may not be unconnected 
with the fact that sympathy for the Convention People’s 
Party among the students has remarkably declined. 

It is hardly fair to judge a marriage from the honeymoon. 


A certain nationalistic ebullience was to be expected, and 
all that has happened as yet hardly adds up to a definite 
intention to abandon democratic forms or to break the con- 
stitution before it has been tried. There are a number of 
checks on sudden change. The constitution itself is a rigid 
one, and until the government can win a regional election 
either in Ashanti or the Northern Territories—which of 
course it cannot do until it has set up the assemblies—it 
cannot begin to think of a republic, since to do so it must 
have the agreement of two-thirds of the regions and it 
cannot create new regions without the agreement of the 
existing ones. 

There are also checks within the government itself. It 
is no secret that Mr Gbedemah, the minister of finance, is 
firmly opposed to policies which will make his task more 
difficult. He will not find it easy to raise the revenue needed 
this year to meet expenditure running into £40 million, 
compared with half that amount four years ago ; expenditure 
rises inexorably as the earlier period of rapid capital 
expenditure progressively loads the budget with recurrent 
charges. In addition Ghana must pay for its own diplomatic 
service, its army, and the much increased police force 
which the government feels is necessary now that im- 
perialism has been crushed. The country’s reserves are 
fully committed to the completion of development schemes 
already started, to the currency reserve, or to cocoa support. 
Mr Gbedemah knows that the government’s actions now 
will have a crucial effect on the attraction of new overseas 
capital. The party demands ever more development—for 
one thing, to keep government workers employed and pro- 
vide jobs and directorships for deserving party men. But 
already foreign firms are revising their plans, postponing 
decisions for further expansion for six months or more and 
thinking in terms of short-term investment. 

The great Accra boom threatens to peter out. The 
decision to let an American syndicate investigate the Volta 
scheme on behalf of some rather vaguely indicated 
principals, against a first option on a concession, suggests 
that there is now little or no hope of getting the original 
sponsors to do anything about it. Sources of new revenue 
other than cocoa are few ; capital is hard to find ; and this 
to Mr Gbedemah must indicate a period of retrenchment 
and consolidation. He must be opposed to extravagant 
schemes, such as that to set up a radio transmitter an¢ 
broadcasting services powerful enough.to rival Cairo in th 
task of rousing the African continent ; and he can hardly 
relish actions, however useful in impressing Ghanians that 
they are now under entirely African management, which 
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might spoil the hopes that Britain would make a large con- 
tribution to the development of the Northern Territories. 

Such mundane considerations are apt to isolate Mr 
Gbedemah from his own party ; indeed he is completing 
the budget in the seclusion of his Togoland home. But he 
carries great weight ; he would be formidable in opposition 
—indeed would give the opposition the leader it lacks—and 
so far Dr Nkrumah has not been able to appoint a deputy 
premier because it would be dangerous to promote anyone 
permanently over Mr Gbedemah’s head. 

The Convention People’s Party, however, is powerful, 
and the party needs victories and benefits to sustain it. The 
government has dissolved the Cocoa Purchasing Corpora- 
tion, so stringently criticised (along with several CPP 
ministers) by the Jibowu commission, but has carefully 
placed its functions in the hands of the United Ghana 
Farmers Council—a body which is just as completely under 
the domination of the CPP and may be as little capable of 
producing accounts to satisfy the auditors. The party will 
also expect the prime minister’s “ pan-African policy” to 
be pursued with appropriate flourishes. Invitations for the 
meeting of independent African states went out even before 
much necessary diplomatic routine had been completed ; 
but it was necessary to assert Ghana’s claim to leadership, 
and indeed a meeting may take place in Accra. The idea 
is also in the air of a purely unofficial party conference of 
African nationalist parties. The momentum must be kept 
up ; the leader must demonstrably be leading ; the party 
must visibly be the winning side. 

It is this party pressure that may determine events ; for 
example while experienced ministers and senior African 
administrators know that everything should be done to hold 
the efficient expatriate officials and technicians in Ghana, 
party job-hunting may make this increasingly impossible ; 
the last eight weeks have made it certain that far more 
British civil servants will take their compensation and go 
between now and 1959 than seemed likely before March 6th. 
It is one thing to satisfy the party ; another to give Ghana 
a sound economy, win the respect of other states even in 
Africa and gain the full allegiance of the regions in Ghana 
itself. It will require exceptional wisdom and firmness to 
do these things. 


German Christian Democrats 
Prepare for Elections 


FROM OUR BONN CORRESPONDENT 


ROM the unhallowed vantage point of the press gallery 
F it was observed that there was no drummer in the 
Hamburg Opera House orchestra when it performed 
Mozart’s symphony in D minor at the Christian Demo- 
cratic Union party congress on Sunday. It was as promptly 
explained that obviously no one else would be allowed to 
have a go at the drums when Dr Adenauer was around. 
As if aware that witticisms of this kind were in the air, 
the party chairman throughout the conference showed as 
much self-effacement as is possible for a Federal Chancellor 
and Grand Old Man. 

He could well afford to. There was not the slightest 
need for him to assert himself. No elections to party 


offices had to be faced, as they had to be at Stuttgart two 
years ago. 


Dr Adenauer’s primacy was undisputed and 
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seemingly unresented. At eighty-one he appeared fresher 
than most of his colleagues, good for another four years at 
least ; and at his side, offspring of doubts that troubled the 
last party conference, sat the three vice-chairmen, Eugen 
Gerstenmaier, Karl Arnold, and Kai-Uwe von Hassell— 
all well-behaved hopefuls under sixty. The Christian 
Democrats know that in Dr Adenauer they have an un- 
equalled electioneering asset. Some day it may occur to 
the Social Democrats that they, too, require a personality 
at their head and have nothing to gain by keeping their 
few men of outstanding ability and style as far away as 
possible from the centre of the stage. 

The Christian Democratic Union and its south German 
alter ego, the Christian Social Union, have only some 
250,000 registered party members between them in contrast 
to the Social Democrats’ 600,000. Notwithstanding, by 
polling 45.5 per cent of the votes cast in the federal elec- 
tions of 19§3, the CDU-CSU won an absolute majority in 
the Bundestag. At that time they could count on the sup- 
port of all the right-wing parties against the Socialists, as 
well. In September it will be different. For one thing 
the Free Democrats have abandoned them for the time 
being, hinting that they will have no part in a coalition 
dominated by Dr Adenauer. For another, the small right- 
wing parties which have strung along with the Christian 
Democrats in the past look as though they may not clear 
the five per cent hurdle at the polls. 


* 


Premonitions of isolation are acting as an antidote to 
complacency. The strategists have decided to try to widen 
the party’s appeal. They chose to hold the pre-election 
congress in Hamburg not solely because it is federal Ger- 
many’s greatest city. Hamburg is also strongly socialist 
and largely protestant, and it lies but a few miles from the 
artificial frontier dividing Germany. It is probably in 
Hamburg more than in any other west German city that 
the Bonn administration is accused of being regional in 
outlook, clerical in patronage, and doctrinaire in decision. 
The CDU hopes to refute these charges during the next four 
months. And they are still sure that Dr Adenauer, for all 
his association, is the right champion to push to the fore. 
“ The great simplifier,” as M. Frangois-Poncet once labelled 
him, can be counted upon to use language everybody will 
understand. He did so at Hamburg. The party’s funda- 
mental principle, Dr Adenauer underlined at the outset, 
was “ Christian humanity”: a principle appealing alike to 
Protestants and Catholics of all classes, it gave the Christian 
Democrats a unity that rival parties lacked. 

It became evident during the conference that the Christian 
Democrats intend to make their eight-year record as govern- 
ing party the main plank of their platform. The catalogue 
of achievement is indeed impressive, if it is granted that this 
one party should get all the credit: the end of military 
government only four and a half years after unconditional 
surrender ; the restoration of sovereignty six years later ; 
full employment, houses going up at the rate of half a 
million a year, tax reductions of eight billion marks a year, 
wages and pensions up ; and so on. All this would not have 
been possible, it was repeatedly rubbed in, but for Dr 
Adenauer’s foreign policy, which the Social Democrats had 
opposed at every turn. There was a shaky moment when 
Die Welt gave great prominence to the report that Washing- 
ton was dickering with the Russians for a parcel of disarma- 
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ment without insisting that German unification should be 
part of the bargain. But Herr von Brentano hurried to the 
tribune to declare that so long as the Germans gave no 
cause for the Allies to suspect their loyalty, they themselves 
had no reason to doubt the loyalty of the Allied statesmen. 

As for the next four years, the Christian Democrats ask 
nothing more spectacular than the opportunity to consoli- 
date. They promise to foster private enterprise, to 
keep prices stable, and to continue to strive for German 
unity on western terms, in concert with the West. They 
will be difficult and confusing years, the line runs. All the 
the more reason why the electorate should return to power 
the man whose aims are clearly known and whose word is 
trusted at home and abroad. Who knows what the Opposi- 
tion would do in office ? Which wing of the Social Demo- 
crats would then rule the roost ? 

Such is the line laid down at Hamburg. The election 
campaign has formally opened. Overnight the Social Demo- 
Crats set up their own posters alongside each Christian 
Democratic poster in the centre of the Free Hansa City of 
Hamburg. “Security for all. Therefore SPD,” they pro- 
claimed. “ Security for all ? ”, the Great Simplifier gently 
asked. But the Christian Democrats had already provided 
it and could offer more : their election slogan would be the 
three simple words, “ Peace, Freedom, and Justice.” 


IRAN TODAY-II 





How to Pay the Piper 


BY OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


Nn article in The Economist last week described the social 
and psychological handicaps that beset any Iranian 
reformer bent on narrowing the gap between rich and poor. 
The financial obstacles to be overcome, though no less 
awkward, are easier to describe. 

The modern name for reform is “development,” and 
funds for this have been coming in from two sources. One 
is receipts from the operating companies of the foreign oil 
Consortium ; these were £54 million in 1956 and are likely 
to rise at least to £67 million in 1957. The other is aid from 
the American government, which (including technical assis- 
tance) totalled nearly $84 million in 1954 and more than 
$74 million in 1955, but is tapering off as oil revenue gets 
into its stride. Oil production is expected to rise by 9 or 
IO per cent a year. 

The income from oil is allotted as to 60 per cent to the 
Seven Year Plan Organisation, 30 per cent to the National 
Iranian Oil Company and 10 per cent to the ordinary 
budget, which also receives any balance unspent by NIOC 
and all oil revenue in excess of the amounts agreed with the 
foreign Consortium. This arrangement is due to end in 
1958, by which time the two former organisations are sup- 
posed to be going to produce enough income to replenish 
the ordinary budget. The review which follows shows that 
neither will produce income as soon as that, and that a new 
tussle over fair shares is to be expected next year. 

- The exchequer might not need this injection into current 
account if some finance minister were to pluck up courage 
to increase taxation, but each is dogged by a disinclination 
to increase any but the indirect kind, which is easy to collect 
but falls more hardly on the silent poor than on the voci- 
ferous rich. Last year’s climb back towards balance after 
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three years in which American aid had met the deficit was 
achieved by devices which cannot be counted on annually 
—among them no salary rises, a good trade year which 
increased the yield from customs and excise, and about £14 
million wrung from NIOC. : 

Going over to the debit side of the account, expenditure 
seems bound to rise in a country where its chief heads are 
defence (on the upgrade) and education (everywhere in 
demand). Thus, even if the yield from indirect taxes 
increases as standards rise, the proceeds are likely to be 
eaten up by new outlays. Civil service salaries and wages, 
which account for four-fifths of the total outlay, are difficult 
to cut because of the problem of finding alternative employ- 
ment, and the cost of pensioning off many thousands of 
redundant officials is daunting. It follows that the target 
for any finance minister ought to be more revenue other 
than from the foreign oil companies. The blueprints are all 
ready ; a report on taxation was commissioned from an 
American expert in 1954. Broadly speaking, this pointed 
out that agricultural land which produces 50 per cent of 
the national income must be made to produce more than 
4 per cent of budget revenue—the present figure. But 1 per 
cent of the landlords own 56 per cent of the land, and to 
tax land entails resistance too strong for most finance 
ministers to contemplate ; there results a fatal inclination 
to play for time by calling in another taxation expert. Until 
this resistance collapses, contriving, borrowing and even 
begging must be the fate of any finance minister until the 
new developments of the seven year plan start to produce 
revenue for the exchequer. 


* 


When will the plan begin to pay dividends? In the 
opinion of all Iranians except those actually engaged on the 
job, “development” ought to be unfolding before their 
eyes. Their complaints of the Seven Year Plan Organisa- 
tion are as vehement as those of Iraqis about their Develop- 
ment Board four years ago. The name “ seven year plan ” 
has been on Iranian lips for so long that impatience is 
understandable. Yet the present one (1955-1962) cannot 
be expected to show major results in its second year. (Its 
predecessor, which was intended to run from 1949-56, sank 
almost without trace in Dr Mossadegh’s day, and the pundit 
of today’s, Mr Ebtehaj, has had much trouble unravelling 
the surviving commitments). Today, the second plan has 
its own blueprints, page on page, and hopes usefully to 
spend $936 million over seven years, divided as to 32 per 
cent on communications, 26 per cent on agriculture, 15 per 
cent on industry and 26 per cent on social development. 

What is worrying about the Organisation is not its ability 
to plan, but its administrative capacity to execute the plans 
it has thought of. Even jobs that could have been put out 
to tender quickly, and which could have been approved 
without much delay, lag at the blueprint stage, either 
because someone has indulged in the national pastime of 
postponing final decision lest there should be a catch in the 
estimates, or else because, to ward off accusations of 
regional favouritism, the Plan Organisation has tried to cover 
the whole country with plans instead of finishing something 
somewhere. If it finds it has costed too low, its corrective 
is to cut back a little everywhere. It was partly in order 
to encourage the planners to attempt less, and to finish 
more, that the World Bank devised the unusual terms on 
which it lent the Plan Organisation $75 million last year. 
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The Bank also sought to ease the financing of the first, 
deficit years while oil revenues are still low. As things 
stand today, far too little is being spent on finishing the 
kind of pilot projects that serve as window displays or 
that excite imitation, and the public, seeing nothing, 
grumbles accordingly. 

A point not much appreciated in Iran is that at present 
about half the cash the plan is disbursing is being funnelled 
out through ministries ; the Plan Organisation therefore 
does not get the credit that it might. This statement is to 
some extent guesswork, because, while estimates abound, 
the breakdowns of actual disbursements that would enable 
the planners to confound their critics are not available. 
Iran is deficient in this matter by comparison with India 
or Iraq, where the development organisations run statistical 
departments that can supply a visiting economist, almost 
on demand, with breakdowns showing what has been spent 
on surveys, labour, transport, building purchases and the 
like. The point that such details serve to reduce criticism 
seems to escape Teheran. 

But, judging by observation at the receiving end, minor 
local works are quite often being done by provincial authori- 
ties who tell the traveller that they have had “ some seven 
year plan money.” Such works never catch the eye of the 
critic in the capital who hankers for huge dams, pulsing 
generators and a network of pylons marching across the 
huge wastes between Iran’s centres of activity (conceived 
without taking into account the local price of oil). The 
number of small works already completed is tiny if 
measured by Iran’s population, or its needs ; but they bring 
change of the only kind that a primitive peasantry can 
assimilate, and they will cumulatively grow important—if 
only the seven years pass without too much upheaval in 
the ministries. They are, however, more an educative 
than an income-yielding proposition, except in the very 
long term. 

For quick returns, therefore, the sanguine turn to NIOC. 
But this, too, must be a spender, not an earner, for some 
years before it can be a big contributor to the exchequer. 
For one thing, it loses on distribution ; it felt obliged to 
continue to sell oil at home at the old cut price made avail- 
able by the Anglo-Iranian oil company and, though its rate 
of loss will drop as it increases the distribution by pipeline 
on which it has started, the capital cost of such networks 
is high. On its production side, too, new capital works 
will absorb its available revenue for some years ahead ; by 
the agreement just initialled with the Italians, they are to 
pay all exploration costs in the first place, but NIOC has 
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to put up half the capital cost ; and the three concession 
areas are wholly untried. Even in the national company’s 
most promising area, which is at Qum and which it has 
kept for itself, expensive new wells must be spudded in 
before it can be sure of commercial quantities, and then 
the company—or someone ready to invest in it—has got 
to build a pipeline of a thousand miles to the Mediterranean. 

Perhaps the Consortium and, ultimately, NIOC, will do 
so well that there will be oil revenue and to spare. But, 
in addition to the over-dependence on one commodity that 
such a calculation entails, there is the social snag described 
in last week’s article. Classes for the elimination of 
illiteracy are all the rage ; if by the nineteen-sixties most 


' young men can read and many more than now are highly 


qualified, there must come a moment when two of the 
present characteristics of Iran become intolerable to the 
bulk of its people. One is the system whereby a ruling 
clique gets too many of the plums ; the other is the mis- 
trust of everybody outside one’s immediate family. There 
is a proverb: “If companions were to be trusted, Allah 
would have had a companion” ; this principle of mistrust 
works well enough in a one-man business in the bazaar, but 
it will not serve for the task of evolving a modetn machine 
to administer a great country. 
(Concluded) 


Mr Kishi in Search 
of “Face”’ 


FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN TOKYO, 


N preparation for his visit to President Eisenhower in 
I June, Mr Kishi, the Japanese prime minister, is busily 
brushing up his English and practising his putting. He has 
also been earnestly conferring with the American Ambassa- 
dor. Formerly one of the world’s most insular nations, who 
made the British look forthcoming, the Japanese under the 
American impact are fast becoming public relations con- 
scious. They talk about “ pr,” as if it were a sort of tran- 
quilliser in reverse. Lacking King Saud’s flowing robes and 
having no crippled children, Mr Kishi has so far had to 
content himself with dispatching a much-publicised ten- 
year-old orphan to take part in the anniversary celebrations 
of the American “ Wolfhound ” Regiment in Hawaii. But 
his advisers are still on the job, earnestly studying how best 
the prime minister can score a bull on the heart of the great 
American public. 

Next week, as a prelude to his Washington visit, Mr Kishi 
is starting on a tour of six selected South-East Asia 
countries. “I am an Asian,” he arinounced the other day (in 
English). “ The nations of Asia are fast gaining in strength.” 
On his South-East Asian trip, he will be accompanied by a 
33-man suite, comprising eight Diet members, eleven 
Foreign Office officials, and fourteen pressmen. Tartly 
describing this as a “travelling carnival,” the Yomiuri, a 
daily, commented: “Since the plane they propose to 
charter has a seating capacity of only 31, the general public 
is looking forward with some interest to seeing whether the 
prime minister himself will be crowded out.” 

The six countries that Mr Kishi will visit consist of three 
“ neutrals ” (India, Burma and Ceylon) and three that are 
more or less firmly in the western camp (Formosa, Thailand 
and Pakistan). Mr Kishi’s much advertised protests against 
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further nuclear weapon tests are calculated to please Asians 
abroad as well as the electorate at home. Japan would dearly 
love to play a leading réle in non-communist Asia, with 
American backing. But this is not going to be an easy pro- 
position to sell to other Asians. The people of the Philip- 
pines are pro-American and anti-communist, but they are 
also rather strongly anti-Japanese. The Republic of Korea 
is highly suspicious of Mr Kishi’s Asian tour. The 
Indonesians are incensed by a remark attributed to Mr 
Kishi, whereby he is alleged to have implied that Japan 
need not be in a hurry to settle its reparations dispute with 
Indonesia, because that country’s internal crises would soon 
compel it to settle on Tokyo’s terms. Mr Kishi will not 
visit the Philippines, Korea or Indonesia, or at any rate not 
until after he has been to Washington. 

Whether Washington, and the six South-East Asia 
countries that have been selected, will relish Mr Kishi’s 
most recent remarks, remains to be seen. He recently told 
800 Japanese businessmen in Osaka that the United States 
had “failed in Asia,” despite great sacrifices made for 
South-East Asian development, through “lack of under- 
standing.” The development of South-East Asia, he added, 
should be carried out by Japan, “in view of Japan’s deep 
understanding of Asia and its capacity to extend assistance.” 
The six countries he proposed to visit, Mr Kishi continued, 
“lack a sound economic foundation, because they became 
politically independent only recently.” After those home 
truths, it was something of an anti-climax when Mr Kishi 
cheerfully wound up by saying that Japan ought to co- 
operate with those countries “in a spirit of modesty.” 


* 


Mr Kishi is holding off an inevitable reshuffle of his 
Cabinet—which is bound to rouse the factions in his party 
—until after his Washington visit. He also intends to 
remain his own foreign minister longer than that, and 
indeed as long as possible. The broad aim of his diplomacy 
is to allay any fears which Washington might be entertain- 
ing of Japan drifting into the neutralist camp, while at the 
same time indicating to the Asian neutrals that he is no 
stooge of the West. This might suggest that Mr Kishi 
has a devious mind, but such an impression ought to be 
dispelled by the remarks quoted above. He is in fact 
remarkably candid for a Japanese politician. He has 
affirmed that in Washington his intention is to place frank- 
ness above politeness, and to talk rather severely about the 
future of Okinawa as well as about the revision of the 
Japanese-American Security Treaty which most Japanese 
now regard as being hopelessly one-sided. 

Japan, in short, is trying desperately hard to regain the 
“face” that it lost in Asia by losing the war. In the 
process, it hopes to avoid repeating the sort of errors that 
led to its downfall. That is why the Japanese are studying 
“pr.” At the same time, they do sincerely believe that 
nobody is better equipped than they are to help other 
Asian countries develop themselves—provided the United 
States will put up some of the money. As for understand- 
ing Asia, it is possible to get a Japanese to admit that in 
the past Japan made mistakes of method, but not that 
America is doing much better now. He will quickly point 
out that Americans say so themselves. 

When Americans confess, as some are prone to do, to 
conservative Japanese friends that the United States erred 
in conferring on Japan the dubious blessings of trade unions 
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(now alleged to be “communist led”) and a constitution 
which, strictly interpreted, would make even the existing 
inadequate “ Self-defence Force” illegal, the Japanese 
agree, but are by no means mollified by the admission. 
“ That is just the trouble,” they retort. “ The West cannot 
make up its mind what it wants in Asia. You told us to 
democratise ourselves, and to disarm. Now you complain 
about our Communists, and urge us to rearm faster. You 
vacillate. At present you urge us not to restore relations 
with mainland China. If we rebuff the Chinese, and rearm, 
how do we know you will not in five or ten years change 
your mind about that also, and leave us at their mercy ? ” 

Japanese politicians have done considerable vacillating 
themselves since the surrender, but this, they say, was 
because the Americans had them all confused. The Kishi 
regime may usher in a new period of non-vacillation. After 
a long winter, old hopes are putting forth tender new 
shoots. China is, or ought to be, preoccupied with its 
internal reconstruction: has not Mao admitted that China is 
still a “ very backward” nation ? China can supply Japan 
with coal and iron, but Japan, not China, is a great trading 
country as well as an industrial workshop. On the psycho- 
logical side, there is “pr”; did not the Ambassador of 
Ceylon declare recently in Tokyo that if it had not been 
for Japan entering the second world war when it did, 
Ceylon would not have got its independence ? 

It is with such reassuring reflections in mind that Mr 
Kishi and his 33-man suite will set forth in search of Asian 
goodwill and restored “ face.” If all goes well, the Japanese 
prime minister may even turn up in Washington to speak 
on behalf of a fair segment of Asia. That would be almost 
as good as a Middle East monarch’s oil bargaining counter. 


No Snow, No Boots, No Bases 


FROM OUR MIDDLE EAST CORRESPONDENT 


S a result of the recent by-elections, informed opinion 
A in Damascus is expecting—or at least would greet with- 
out surprise—a reshuffle of the Syrian government in 
favour of the Left. The by-elections were the third succes- 
sive victory, within a few months, of the coalition of Left 
and Centre elements known as the National Front. The first 
was the ousting of the Populist (moderate Right) members 
of the Cabinet and the appointment as acting minister of 
defence of Khalid al Azm, perhaps the strongest advocate 
in Syria of the Soviet link. The second was the successful 
resistance of the left-wing group in the army to proposed 
army postings that would have weakened its position— 
notably by the transfer of its leader, Colonel Abdul Hamid 
Sarraj, from command of the Deuxiéme Bureau to the post 
of military attaché in Cairo. It is scarcely likely that the 
Left will let slip this further opportunity of strengthening 
its hold. A further incentive to change is the desire to fire 
off a counterblast against the right-wing coup in- Jordan, 
which, for all the studious official reticence of the Syrians, 
has caused great worry in Damascus. 

Conservative and moderate groups are loudly contesting 
the validity of the elections on grounds of intimidation and 
fraud. Mustapha Sibai, the defeated candidate in Damascus, 
has appealed to the High Court, and the right-wing press 
has launched a robust onslaught on the government. One 
paper came out with the remarkable headline: “ As a result 
of government terror, pressure on the public, mobilisation 
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of all resources of the state, exploitation of ministerial 
influence, threats and slanders directed against citizens, more 
than 100 cases of kidnapping, attacks and threats of armed 
force, and straight bribery, Malki won by 2,645 votes.” 

Most of the charges are wildly overdrawn. The fact that 
the government came out in favour of the National Front 
candidates must have exerted some effect. There was also 
some jostling at the polling-booths, where Socialist and Com- 
munist gangs were better organised and more effective than 
those of the Moslem Brotherhood. But these methods are 
unlikely to have spelt the difference between victory and 
defeat, except perhaps in Damascus, where the winning 
candidates’ majority amounted to only 4 per cent of the 
votes cast. 

The fact that the Left won the elections does not mean 
than it has a majority in the country. The number of 
abstentions was large, perhaps 60 per cent. Neutral opinion 
still gives the edge to the moderates and the Right when it 
comes to counting heads. But the Left coalition is a more 
effective political force ; its leaders know where they are 
going. By contrast, the Right is leaderless and divided in 
itself. Its constituent elements agree on wishing to check 
the leftward drift. But where, when and how are points 
on which they fall apart. It was already a considerable 
achievement for them to agree on putting forward a single 
candidate for each constituency ; but there the effort ended. 
The various groups, in particular the Moslem Brotherhood, 
failed to bring their voters out. 

One of the main props of the Left position is the genuine 
popularity of the Soviet Union among the Syrian people. 
This is due in large measure to Soviet aid before, during 
and after the crisis in Egypt ; Communist party exertions 
have played a secondary part. The Russians and their 
satellites have behaved adroitly, eschewing politics. What- 
ever Marshal Zhukov may say in Moscow, the Russians in 
Syria talk only trade, particularly trade in arms. 


* 


The propaganda barrage against the Syrian government 
launched from-London and Paris during the winter was 
presumably intended for American consumption. But it 
penetrated to Damascus, with unfortunate results. The 
wild charges then made—and repeated in varying forms ever 
since—aroused anger among the masses and amusement 
among the sophisticated. Perhaps the angriest men in Syria 
were the remaining western service attachés, who worked 
themselves to a standstill chasing canards concerning under- 
ground hangars and Migs darkening the skies of Aleppo and 
Palmyra. One of them worked himself into hospital. 

As misconceptions still persist, it is worth stating in 
general terms the present position, as seen by the best 
qualified neutral observers on the spot. Syria is not a 
Soviet base. There is no Soviet base in Syria. Arms from 
the Soviet block have been entering the country in quantity 
since June. They include aircraft, tanks, vehicles, artillery 
and anti-aircraft guns. The amount already received is 
probably sufficient for a major re-equipment of the Syrian 
army. But there is no sign of arms being sent in excess of 
Syrian requirements ; no sign of a stockpile for the use of 
volunteers. The equipment is obsolescent by modern 
Russian standards, but it stands up well to comparison with 
that of other Middle Eastern armies. About half the 
machines of the small Syrian air force are jet fighters of 
Soviet origin ; the other half consists of fighters (mostly 
jets) from Britain. The number of military technicians 
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from the Soviet block now working in Syria may amount to 
200, not more. Most of them are from the satellite states. 

The arms are bought on a commercial basis. Prices are 
low and delivery dates unusually favourable. Syrian officials 
wave aside the suggestion that exceptional terms of trade 
might conceal a bribe offered for ulterior motives ; they 
claim that it is simply good business. Quick delivery is 
certainly good psychology. It has had a profound effect 
in Syria. Within a month of the signature of the first con- 
tract last June, the arms began to arrive. The Syrians were 
pleased by the contrast with the difficulty and delays they 
had met earlier in screwing arms out of the West, particu- 
larly as western arms for Syria were balanced, as a matter 
of policy, by western arms for Israel. 

What the future may hold is another matter. ‘“ Once 
the camel’s head is in the tent, it is difficult to get rid of the 
brute.” Those more familiar than the Syrians with the 
pattern of Soviet expansion may well feel alarm. But to 
warn the Syrian government of pitfalls ahead is one thing ; 
to condemn it in advance for deeds that it may not commit 
is another. The Syrians, naturally, look for the motive. 


Thursday’s Child 


HE road to socialism, compulsory for all communist 
e colonies, is slower for some than for others. Tibet, it 
seems, is the backward child of the Chinese communist 
classroom ; having apparently failed its eleven-plus, it will 
have to wait longer than others for the benefits of people’s 
democracy. This emerges from a lengthy statement by 
Chang Kuo-hua, the Chinese communist resident in Lhasa. 
Reporting on the work of the preparatory committee for the 
autonomous region of Tibet (PCART) Mr Chang says that 
the “democratic reforms of the Tibetan area” are not 
to be carried out during the second five-year plan and adds 
that whether they will be carried out during the third 
five-year plan will depend on conditions at that time. 

Mr Chang, listing shortcomings and errors in the work 
of the PCART, complains of “ inadequate detailed study of 
the general objective conditions,” of insufficient consulta- 
tions and failure to develop the initiative and organisation 
of Tibetan “cadres.” The jargon becomes more illuminat- 
ing in later passages. Writing of future prospects Mr Chang 
says that “certain conditions are necessary to carry out 
peaceful reforms in the Tibetan area, such as the demand of 
the masses of people for reforms, the support of personages 
of the upper strata and so on.” And listing the future tasks 
for the PCART, the resident warns it to be “ constantly on 
guard against the subversive activities of the imperialist 
elements and the rebellious activities of the separatists 
against the fatherland.” 

In plain English, all this means that neither the ordinary 
people of Tibet nor the religious hierarchy wants com- 
munism, and that armed revolts are still in progress. In 
fact, reports reaching London speak of renewed unrest to 
the west of the Upper Yangtse and fresh uprisings to the 
south and as far west as the River Salween. The Chinese 
communists thus seem to have had little success in repres- 
sing the revolt of the warlike Khambas (The Economist 
of December 1, 1956, page 798). This background explains 
the pessimism of Mr Chang’s report and the fact that many 
of the Chinese communists who had been stationed in Tibet 
are to be “ transferred to other areas of the fatherland to 
take part in socialist construction.” 
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ETE DEFENCE SYSTEM. 
OF UK AIR DEFENCE 


Bristol/Ferranti guided missile 
system now tested, proved and 
in full production 


The Bloodhound will become the mainstay of the United 
Kingdom’s defence network as surface-to-air guided missiles 
progressively take over from the manned fighter. 


It is a complete missile system, designed to be linked 
with existing radar. 


Bloodhounds and their Bristol Thor-type ramjet engines 
are fully developed. The system is already proved under 


operational conditions and is now in production for the 
British Forces. 


As an indication of the scale of Bristol’s guided weapons 
programme it is—with the exception of the Britannia air- 


liner—the largest single activity of the Bristol Group of 
Companies. 


BRISTOL 


BRISTOL AIRCRAFT LIMITED 





> 


Bristol/Ferranti Bloodhound missiles are powered 
by Thor-type ramjets. This head-on close-up of a 
Thor was taken on a missile in flight high over 
the Woomera test range in Australia. 
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WHATEVER YOUR INTEREST 
IN AUSTRALIA ... 


Whatever your interest in Australia or, for that matter, 

New Zealand—whether you trade with producers or merchants, 
or whether you are considering the establishment of a 
business ‘down under’—the Bank of New South Wales is ready and 
able to advise and help you. 

The Bank of New South Wales—with branches all over Australia and New 
Zealand—has many leaflets and booklets available for your 
information, including “‘Establishing a Business in Australia”. 
We will be pleased to send you copies of these on request. 
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Steel Plans Again 


AST year’s pause in the expansion of the British 
L economy did not mean a pause in the expansion 
of British steel, though it gave the industry a 
chance to catch up its customers. Industrial production 
failed to rise and output in the “ metal-using ” indus- 
tries actually fell ; but steel production went on rising, 
at much the same rate—about 4} per cent a year—as 
it has averaged ever since the war. Today, with general 
re-expansion in prospect, the plans for further expan- 
sion in steel that have been in the air for many months 
are crystallising out. So are some of the issues that they 
raise. 

The Iron and Steel Board has now completed a report 
for the Minister of Power upon steel development from 
1958 to 1962—the industry’s third post-war develop- 
ment plan—and this may be published within a couple 
of months. The British Iron and Steel Federation, less 
inhibjted now than when it had the major responsibility 
for such central planning, has already announced that 
“the industry is planning to increase total capacity to 
at least 28 million ingot tons of steel by 1962,” and 
has set down its views on some of the implications of 
such a programme. A number of the big companies 
have committed themselves to completely new projects 
that will be carried out during the period—though here 
and there in the industry tones of caution continue to 
be heard, as when Mr Pode of the Steel Company of 
Wales commented this week: 

Others feel that such a quantity (28 million ingot tons) 
might not be required until 1965. This latter point is 
of very little practical significance as it is very doubtful 
whether the plans could be physically carried out by the 
former year (1962). 

He is not the first spokesman of a British steel com- 
pany to wish “ to avoid the waste of physical resources 
in premature expansion of the steel industry.” 

Any recapitulation of the past forecasts of steel 


demand on the basis of which this industry’s develop- 
ment has been planned—and criticised—since the war 
must certainly induce humility among planners and 
critics alike. But far more of the errors have come 
from underestimating the rate at which the British 
economy could increase its consumption of steel than 
from overestimating it. The accuracy of this forecast- 
ing ‘is obviously crucial for the profitability of such 
Capital investment ; and over anything longer than a few 
months ahead its accuracy must obviously be shaded 
by growing areas of guesswork ; but it has to cover as 
long a period as the industry takes to bring major new 
plant into full operation. Postwar five-year plans in 
steel—like even longer ones in fuel and power—do not 
arise from some bureaucrats’ desire to emulate Gos- 
planners ; the periods are dictated simply by the size 
and complexity of units of production in such heavily 
capitalised industries. 


ls PRACTICE, perhaps again inevitably, central assump- 
tions for all such long-range planning by industries 
must come from the Government. The Iron and Steel 
Board, in order to estimate future demand for steel, 
must know the rate of expansion that the Government 
thinks the whole economy may be able to achieve—and, 
in terms of the balance of payments, may be able to 
afford. It can consult Whitehall, too, about the rates 
of change that are postulated in the major sectors of 
national demand—consumption, investment, Govern- 
ment expenditure, and exports; and of the growth 
therefore required in production and likely in imports. 

To guess how much such expansion will require in 
extra steel, even in terms of total demand, is not easy ; 
in terms of specific products, for the production of 
which fairly specific items of steel finishing plant will 
have to be laid down, it is far harder. Over the first 
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half of this century total steel consumption in Britain 
seems to have developed in a fairly constant proportion 
to total industrial production in the country. But in the 
last few years there are signs that the proportion of steel 
needed to support expansion here is growing. 

The British economy, which some economists think 
is at present becoming more “ capital-intensive,” seems 
also to be becoming more “steel-intensive.” That 
would not seem surprising ; but the one would not be 
the only explanation of the other. Investment, when 
strictly defined, probably takes a much smaller propor- 
tion of the steel used in Britain than the board assumed 
four years ago in the second development plan ; but 
the amount of steel used in current consumption seems 
on closer analysis to be much larger than was assumed. 
Moreover, expenditure on durable consumer goods, 
which take a good deal of steel, seems likely to rise much 
more rapidly than consumption in general if Britain’s 
standard of living keeps rising. 

To such estimates of growth in steel demand asso- 
ciated with the main sectors of national demand the 
steel planners can also bring more direct estimates of 
forward steel requirements from some of the other 
major industries, nationalised and private, which make 
similar long-term plans. The board has carefully not 
committed itself to agreement with what the steel 
federation has disclosed of “the industry’s plans,” 
though presumably the total output it envisages for 
1962 cannot significantly differ. But it does seem 
possible that differences might arise between the 
“product mix” that the board thinks might be 
demanded by consumers in the early sixties and the 
amounts of different products for which the member 
companies of the federation prefer to invest their 
capital in extra plant. Liaison between the board, the 
development committee of the federation and the major 
companies is fairly close: the process of dovetailing 
schemes for expanding output that companies put 
forward into the estimates of long-term steel require- 
ments that the board is making is not as difficult as it 
might appear. But on some issues there is plenty of 
room for legitimate difference—the changing pattern 
of demand for different products ; the raw materials 
to be used and, therefore, where plants should be built ; 
and the profitability steelmakers require to induce them 
to invest something of the order of £120 million a year 
in fixed and working capital. 


O= major question obviously attaches to the 
emphasis of demand for flat steel. The check to 
motor output in this country, plus some misgivings 
about the extent to which all of Europe’s motor indus- 
tries can achieve their sales targets at once, has made 
the steel industry reconsider the timing of expansion in 
wide strip mill capacity for making sheet, strip, and 
tinplate. Richard Thomas and Baldwins, which a year 
"ago was saying openly that it would build a fourth con- 
tinuous strip mill, has now taken the curious step of 
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announcing that it will certainly build an integrated 
steelworks on a site at Newport that could take a strip 
mill, but that it has not yet decided what kind of finish- 
ing capacity it will lay down. How will this plant appear 
in the board’s schedules of finished products in the 
development programme ? And how, incidentally, in 
the construction programme of the plant builders, 
which are liable to become too full for lengthy 
reconsideration as the investment plan proceeds ? 


All parties in steel, moreover, are today responding to 
the sharp growth that is forecast in demand for steel 
plate, to build tankers, pipelines, and atomic power 
stations (for which total demand bulks small but the 
qualities required are specialised). Nevertheless, some 
unresolved questions remain. By the time some of 
the extra plate capacity planned comes into operation, 
the crest of the current wave of tanker construction may 
be passing. To move a given tonnage of oil from the 
Middle East to the West, a super-tanker will take less 
steel (though more of some heavier qualities) than the 
same capacity in smaller tankers over the same route ; 
and the new pipelines proposed would take far less than 
either. Future demand for oil transport, and for steel 
to carry oil, must be estimated more upon the growth 
of world demand than on assumptions that the oil 
industry will for long be forced to go round unnecessary 
capes and corners ; and the great markets of the West 
are having second thoughts about future oil imports. 


In its second development plan in 1953 the board 
postulated once again the question that has riven steel 
planners for many years: how much steel expansion 
should be based upon Britain’s home reserves of low- 
grade iron ore ? Social as well as economic considera- 
tions intrude here, and the companies that are the best 
advertisement for efficient and cheap steelmaking from 
home ore are by no means necessarily those that believe 
that new integrated works should be built on the 
same basis. The federation has this year repeated its 
own conviction that the development planned for the 
use of home ore at existing works once again precludes 
the possibility of any new integrated plant to produce 
common steel on a new “ greenfields site ” ; the board, 
which has at times looked on that possibility with more 
favour, has kept its own counsel. The whole industry, 
again, seems to accept that the majority of its new plant 
must be based upon the much richer imported ores, 
but so far, at least, waves aside the possibility that it 
might have to use imported coking coal as well. Its 
confidence looks fairly well founded ; but if it should 
turn out not to be, Continental steelmakers who are 
putting new plant at Bremen and Dunkirk could gain 
an advantage in comparative cost in a free trade area. 

As the price-fixing authority, the board has more- 
over kept silence in face of the steel makers’ elaborately 
argued case for higher margins of profit, to allow them 
to finance a much larger proportion of this vast invest- 
ment programme than hitherto from internal resources. 
In its last major price determination in December, the 
board did for the first time admit the principle that for 
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certain products, where technological change had not 
been dramatic enough to offset the effects of inflation on 
total costs, the profit margin should bear some relation 
to what might have to be earned on a new plant making 
the same product. Is it prepared to continue this logical 
course and base prices more and more upon the costs, 
plus reasonable margins, of an entirely modern plant 
employing the most advanced techniques to make each 
product (which would probably not mean uniformly 
higher prices for all steel products) ? If not, is it 


confident that the capital for the programme can in fact 
be raised ? 


Fe here to 1962, perhaps, the board need be less 
concerned with what may radically affect the shape 
of steel planning in the years that follow—what experts 
in the industry are quite coolly beginning to call “a 
revolution in technique.” The beginnings of that 
revolution will clearly make their mark during its 
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course: the growing proportion of investment in 
making steel with oxygen, and in particular in the 
various forms of oxygen-blown converter that are bring- 
ing Bessemer steel back to Britain on so massive a scale, 
point to rapid and widespread change in steelmaking 
technique and efficiency. But the further possibilities 
in which the industry is now actively interested—of im- 
porting instead of ore some much more refined “ melt- 
ing base” of iron or very crude steel, possibly in 
conjunction with the use of direct steel reduction pro- 
cesses to bypass the conventional blast furnace, plus 
continuous casting to by-pass some of the primary mill 
capacity—lie beyond this plan. The faster an industry 
grows, the more room it is always making for new ideas. 
Any outside observer of steel, in recent years, has been 
able to sense this quickening of change in what had 
seemed a successful but pretty settled technology: this 
industry is gaining confidence not only in economic but 
in technical advance. 


Aircraft Industry Flies Solo 


In defence, conventional aircraft give place to 
rockets ; in the market for civil aircraft, 
requirements are increasingly exacting. 
Financial and technical consolidation faces the 
industry. 


APITAL AIRLINES in the United States have been 
C good customers of the British aircraft industry, 
yet it has fallen to Capital to deliver an 
unpleasant jolt to manufacturers still nursing the bruises 
inflicted by the Defence White Paper. The white paper 
foreshadowed a cut in production of military aircraft 
and radical changes in the types required. It left the 
aircraft industry feeling that the one reliable element 
in its shifting world was a steadily expanding market 
for civil aircraft. But the decision of Capital Airlines to 
defer the orders placed for 14 Comets from de Havil- 
land and 15 Viscounts from Vickers-Armstrongs (to 
supplement its existing fleet of 60 Viscounts) has thrown 
some doubt even on this. Rolls-Royce were providing 
the engines for both orders. Capital Airlines are not 
now raising the capital to pay for these additions to its 
fleet ; yet in 1956 the Viscounts earned the profit and 
Capital’s older piston-engined aircraft incurred the 
losses. 

The defence cuts have not spread an even blanket of 
gloom over the industry. At least two companies should 
positively benefit from the change in weapon policy. 
One is English Electric. The decision to develop no 
new fighter aircraft promises a long and varied life for 
English Electric’s P.1 fighter, with no replacement 
treading on its heels. In addition, the company has 


secured an order for the anti-aircraft guided weapons 
that will eventually replace the manned fighter. 

The second beneficiary should be Bristol Aeroplane 
Company. After a trying span of years, during which 
they have been almost wholly dependent on civil air- 
craft, Bristol are now re-entering military production 
with the second, and larger, of the anti-aircraft missile 
orders. Thus they are broadening their manufacturing 
activities when those of other companies are narrowing. 
Vickers-Armstrongs, for example, now finishing the last 
batch of Valiant bombers, will be building only civil 
aircraft by the end of the summer, with the exception 
of the limited development of Navy fighters at their 
Supermarine works. 

Vickers’ retreat from production of military aircraft 
has been a phased withdrawal, spread over several years. 
This does not hold for Hawker Siddeley, the country’s 
largest aircraft manufacturing group, whose member 
companies had concentrated their resources on military 
aircraft, and particularly on types that have borne the 
brunt of the defence cuts and feel most sharply the 
implications of the new defence policy. One of the 
group, Armstrong-Whitworth, recently began to design 
a work-horse type of civil airliner ; the other companies, 
Hawker, Gloster, and A. V. Roe, have suffered the 
withdrawal of support for major development projects, 
and have seen only too plainly the end of existing 
production orders. It is not surprising that Hawker 
have been casting round for new fields of activity 
beyond aircraft; in this country mainly in atomic 
energy, which is the reason behind its intention to take 
over the Brush Group. 

Hawker have a stake in guided weapons through 
Armstrong-Whitworth’s work on missiles for the Navy, 
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but Admiralty orders are never so big as those for the 
other services. This point applies equally to de Havil- 
land’s work on the Sea Vixen fighter, but this company 
made an earlier start and should enjoy an earlier return 
on its work on guided weapons. Firestreak will be in 
production sooner than the bigger, anti-aircraft missiles, 
and will probably remain the standard armament for 
such fighters as continue to be built in this country. 

The Handley Page Victor bomber, like English 
Electric’s P.1 fighter, is likely to stay in production— 
longer, perhaps than the other V-bombers. The com- 
pany is now attempting to do what neither Vickers nor 
A. V. Roe succeeded in doing—to convert its military 
aircraft into a satisfactory civil airliner: it has a some- 
what larger margin of performance in hand with which 
todo so. This will be the second airliner Handley-Page 
can offer, the first being the feeder-line Herald. 


HE defence cuts suggest an eventual reduction of 
jis perhaps 25 per cent in the size of the aircraft indus- 
try. At present it employs nearly 270,000 people: the 
extent of its contraction will depend on the progress 
it can make in civil aircraft and on the support that the 
government may offer in their development. Heavy 
compensation will be payable to various companies for 
the cancellation of contracts, and this will wipe out 
much of the saving that the Ministry of Supply would 
otherwise have shown this year. But the Ministry has 
gradually and consistently reduced its commitments to 
the aircraft industry by letting development contracts 
expire and not extending them. Development contracts, 
often for specialised research aircraft, have provided 
bread and butter for many of the manufacturers. Money 
for pure research in aircraft will have to come largely 
from the Government in future, but there will be less 
of it ; and research of this kind in future is likely to 
be done directly by those manufacturers who are going 
to apply the results in new aircraft, instead of being 
distributed as a series of subventions to needy sections 
of the industry. The outlook for the smaller concerns 
is far from clear. 


Vickers-Armstrongs lead in orders for short and 
medium range civil aircraft ; Bristol and perhaps also 
de Havilland on longer range types. Rolls-Royce, as 
engine builders, benefit from a diversified policy pro- 
viding military and civil engines for aircraft builders 
both in Britain and overseas. All these companies are 
fighting for orders for new types of aircraft primarily 
intended to fit the needs of the British airlines, but 
planned also with an eye to overseas customers. British 
European Airways want a medium-range jet airliner for 
their high-density traffic ; British Overseas Airways will 
eventually want a supplement for their North Atlantic 
American jet airliners. It does not follow automatically 
that such orders will go to British factories, but if they 
can Offer satisfactory aircraft they will get the first 
chance to tender. 

Present estimates suggest that in the bidding for these 
two orders, the present balance between Bristol and 
Vickers is liable to be reversed, with Bristol building a 
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medium-range jet for BEA, and Vickers a long-range 
one for BOAC. There are, however, other candidates 
on offer. 

It seems still to be expected, both by the Ministry of 
Supply and by the aircraft industry that if these, or 
indeed any other contracts materialise, the Government 
will pay the major part of the cost of development. In 
the past, such bills have been substantial. More than 
£6 million has been provided towards the building of 
the Britannia, £1.8 million for the Viscount, £4} million 
for the Comet, and £8 million for the cocooned Princess 
flying boats. Development expenditure on military 
aircraft, too, has been heavy. All told, about 
£600 million has been handed from public funds to 
the aircraft industry since the end of the war. Now 
the purse strings are tighter, and some companies have 
come to dislike the strings attached to government 
advances for development (which are intended to be 
repaid from sales). So there is an increasing tendency 
for companies in the aircraft industry to invest their 
own money in projects : the Folland Gnat ; Hawker’s 
private venture fighter ; the Armstrong-Whitworth and 
Handley Page feeder airliners ; and Vickers’ huge Van- 
guard, which may cost at least £12 million to develop. 
But the principle that the Government finances develop- 
ment work of companies with limited resources stands 
unchanged. If Vickers build a jet airliner, they are likely 
to do so out of their own funds, if the market prospects 
are right. But if Bristol build a medium-range jet, they 
will probably call for at least some government aid. 


gen production has become increasingly com- 

plicated. Huge jigs, elaborate tools, milling 
machines and presses are needed to build the large 
airframes that can stand up to high-speed flight 
Modern aircraft imply large manufacturing resources. 
Government development contracts, especially for civil 
aircraft, are intended to help companies that cannot 
raise the resources for themselves ; that is a justifiable 
policy if it puts tools in the hands of technical genius 
that would otherwise remain unassisted, but it has also 
led to support for too many individual companies, the 
perpetuation of scattered, unco-ordinated factories and 
the endowment of too many design teams. 

Does this policy not also penalise the big companies 
with the resources and the manufacturing capacity 
required for modern aircraft production ? The fostering 
of smaller manufacturing groups may at least delay the 
emergence in this country of a handful of aircraft manu- 
facturers big and vigorous enough to stand comparison 
with the major manufacturers in the United States and 
able to meet the Boeings, Douglases and Lockheeds in 
open market on their own terms. Bigness is not every- 
thing, but efficiency and adequate technical resources 
often go with bigness. The only British company 
serving the aircraft industry that can claim such inde- 
pendent stature today is Rolls-Royce ; it is no accident 
that Rolls-Royce are responsible for well over half of 
this country’s capacity for making aero-engines. 
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BUSINESS NOTES 








VIA SUEZ 


Freights Through the Canal 


RITISH ships are steaming towards Suez, Colonel 

Nasser is being paid, and petrol is free. But every- 
thing is not just as it was before. The surcharges imposed 
by the liner conferences have been reduced, but they have 
not yet been eliminated. They were imposed to cover the 
extra costs of longer voyages round the Cape and the higher 
prices of oil bunkers. Bunker prices have already been 
reduced, although not to their original levels, and it will 
take some weeks for the liner companies to reorganise sailing 
schedules and issue new sailing instructions. When normal 
navigation through the canal has been resumed, the 
remainder of the special surcharge on freight rates will 
probably be removed, although if the oil companies fail to 
return bunker prices to pre-Suez levels, it may be necessary 
to merge part of the remaining Suez surcharge into basic 
rates. 

So far as the tramp dry-cargo and tanker market is con- 
cerned, freight rates for some time have discounted the 
possibility that opening the canal will make more tonnage 
surplus to requirements. In fact, since the peak rates 
reached in the first two months of the emergency, tramp 
and tanker freight rates have been declining steadily, and 
are already well below pre-Suez levels. The Chamber of 
Shipping index of tramp voyage rates for April was 134.3, 
the lowest figure since August, 1955, and far below the 
peak figure of 189.4 for last December. Tramp freight 
rates have responded to the effects of the mild winter, 
which has greatly reduced the consumption and demand for 
oil, coal and grain, and it is apparent that the anticipated 
pressure on tonnage due to diversion to the Cape route was 
overestimated. 

The reopening of the canal may, paradoxically, have the 
effect of increasing employment for tramp ships to some 
extent, since it is probable that potential charterers have 
refrained from fixing vessels by the more expensive Cape 
route on the assumption that use of the canal would not 
be much longer delayed. Normal seasonal influences are 
likely to have more effect on tramp freight rates in coming 
weeks than the reopening of the canal, but if the decline 
continues much further it will lead to scrapping or laying up 
of vessels, which has hardly taken place at all for more 
than a year. 


Payments to Egypt 


ANAL dues and disbursements by British ships will be 
paid in sterling to a No. 1 (special) account which 

has been opened at the Bank of England in the name of the 
National Bank of Egypt. To make this possible an Ex- 
change Control order has been issued readmitting Egypt 
to the transferable account area from May 13th. Out of 
the No. 1 (special) account the National Bank of Egypt 








can transfer into other transferable currencies at par or into 
dollars at the transferable rate. But that account will for 
the present be the only Egyptian account out of which 
transfers can be freely made. Non-residents may also 
make payments to Egypt through this account. But the 
only payments by residents of the United Kingdom that 
will normally be approved for crediting to it will be those 
for canal dues and ships’ disbursements. If there is any 
occasion for making other payments by a resident of the 
United Kingdom the matter must be referred to the Bank 
of England. 

Other Egyptian accounts, which for the time being 
remain blocked, include the drawing accounts and the No. 2 
blocked accounts. The only moderation of the freezing 
order imposed on them when the canal was nationalised last 
July is that amounts due to British exporters under con- 
tracts entered into before July 28th last year may be paid 
from the existing No. 1 Egyptian account at the Bank of 
England ; each request for such a payment will, however, 
be subject to the approval of the Bank of England and the 
Treasury. Although restrictions on Egyptian accounts 
remain, these changes are a possible first step towards the 
resumption of normal Anglo-Egyptian trade and payments. 
Restrictions on the blocked Egyptian accounts are to be 
discussed by British and Egyptian officials, who meet in 
Rome on May 23rd. A start will then be made on the 
large and complicated exercise of tabling claims and counter 
claims between Britain and Egypt, and the discussions may 
be widened to cover the resumption of normal commercial 
relations between the two countries. 


Petrol in a Free Market 


TOCKS of petrol in Britain have long been adequate to 
S meet the immediate impact of free demand. But while 
tankers could not use the Suez Canal, petrol stocks could 
be replenished only at an exceptional cost in dollars. 
Although the oil companies are now free to use the canal 
again, it will take some weeks before all their tankers can 
be re-routed ; there is still no guarantee that the canal will 
be able to handle as many tankers a day as it did before it 
was blocked; and the trans-Syrian pipelines are still 
operating at only 40 per cent of their capacity. But the 
government now feels that it has enough assurances that 
the extra 30 million dollars which had to be spent every 
month on Western Hemisphere oil at the height of the 
crisis can be progressively eliminated as it becomes easier 
to ship to Britain more cheaper Middle East oil with a lower 
“ dollar content.” 

In Britain, the price of petrol is still 4d. a gallon higher 
than it was before the Suez canal was blocked. About 13d. 
of this extra charge is incurred in this country, about 14d. 
going to the dealers and 3d. to the oil companies. The 
remaining 23d. has been attributed to a rise in external 
costs, including higher basic prices of oil (1d.), higher 
freight charges (3d.) and the cost of diverting tankers round 
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the Cape (1d.). Now that the petrol sales of the average 
garage are approaching normal, the 13d. a gallon increase in 
dealers’ margins is clearly no longer needed to help them 
spread fixed overhead costs over a restricted turnover. Re- 
finery operations are now returning to normal, freight rates 
have fallen sharply, and product prices have begun to 
weaken in the Gulf of Mexico. It will take time to divert 
tankers to normal routes and switch from contracts to pur- 
chase expensive Western Hemisphere crude oils back to the 
cheaper Middle East oil—and there are already mutterings 
of an increase in the price of Middle East oil which (with 
lower freight rates and the Suez canal in use again) can now 
easily undercut Texas crude oil delivered to the eastern 
seaboard of the United States. But the oil companies can 
now anticipate a progressive reduction in these exceptional 
costs as they return to a more normal pattern of operation. 
No case at all has been made for the retention of more than 
2d. of the extra 4d. a gallon charged on petrol. And a 
gesture removing the other 2d. as well, anticipating the 
reductions expected in their own costs, will add to the 
goodwill that the oil companies have justly earned in main- 
taining so efficiently a high level of supplies throughout 
the winter. 


CORPORATION ISSUES 





Sorting Out the Queue 


CHANGE in policy about stock issues for local 
authorities has quietly occurred. The Government 
broker, who acts as the link between the Stock Exchange 
and the Bank of England, has informed brokers specialising 
in such operations that issues and placings for less than £3 
million will not be allowed to come forward. The object 
of the restriction is to reduce the queue of would-be 
borrowers down to manageable length. At present the wait- 
ing list of local authorities wishing to borrow or refund is 
unnecessarily long, and the queue is shuffling forward 
at a rate that produces no reduction in its length. A 
local authority putting its name down today must expect to 
have to wait a year for its turn. Hence the decision to weed 
out the small borrowers from the stock list. Now they must 
try to satisfy their needs in the mortgage market, where 
money is also scarce and rates higher, or perhaps hope for 
a kindlier reception by the Public Works Loans Board. 
This act of streamlining seems more than a little hard on 
the local authorities. A few months ago, some of the smaller 
ones were raising money on placings without standing in 
the queue ; the trustee savings banks liked the placings and 
provided a large slice of the money. The flow expanded and 
brokers with less special expertise in that class of business 
were attracted to it. To avoid a flooding of the market with 
placings, they were ordered to take their place in the new 
issue queue. Now they are marshalled out again, still un- 
satisfied. The local authorities were rightly driven into the 
market by Mr Butler in October, 1955. Now a number of 
them (by no means all small, for £3 million is a fairly high 
limit) are barred from the most important part of the market 
where they could expect, with patience, to cover their needs, 


Poor Advertisement 


I’ these borrowers turn to the mortgage market, and if 
rates there remain unchanged, they will have to pay 
from 5% per cent to §% per cent for 10 to 20-year mortgages, 
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or they may borrow shorter at higher rates—say, 57 per 
cent to 6 per cent for 6 to 10-year mortgages. For com- 
parison, gross redemption yields on recent corporation issues 
through the Stock Exchange have varied from £5 2s. 6d. 
per cent on Birmingham’s probably too finely cut 18 year 
loan to £5 8s. 11d. per cent on Scarborough’s 9-year issue. 
The difference is not as great as appears, because the costs 
are different. Mortgage market commission, plus stamp duty 
on a mortgage of over two years, costs 9s. per cent (or only 
4s. per cent if the money is raised on a housing bond not 
carrying stamp). Full costs, commissions and management 
expenses on a public issue by a local authority are materially 
higher. Compounding for stamp duty alone costs 2s. per 
cent per half year. 

Some local authorities will be glad to accept the mortgage 
market’s terms. Others will find means of keeping their 
names on the waiting list and waiting until they can step 
over the £3 million limit. But it is hardly creditable for the 
capital market that gilt-edged borrowers, even small ones, 
should be turned empty away from the Stock Exchange. 
The job of persuading local authorities back to the stock 
market was not easy. For the present predicament, neither 
the Bank of England nor the Government broker is to blame. 
The blame lies rather in the narrowness of the market. 
Could the gilt-edged jobbers not have provided a better 
welcome for the small gilt-edged issue and placing ? Could 
the few brokers specialising in this type of issue have made 
it more attractive to underwriters and investors? The 
weakness that has been exposed is regrettable. 


IN THE MARKETS 





Insurance Share Flurry 


HEN the new Stock Exchange account started on 

Wednesday prices made a brave attempt at a rally, 
but the market flattered itself a little. Over the whole week 
ended Wednesday industrial prices have held nearly steady. 
There has been a moderate rise in oil shares, but no signi- 
ficant move in shipping shares on the Suez Canal decision 
and the removal of petrol rationing. The Economist indi- 
cator has declined a small fraction from 221.9 to 221.4, the 
Financial Times ordinary share index showing a minute 
move in the opposite direction. Gilt-edged over the same 
period have sagged, the Financial Times index of govern- 
ment securities dropping from 87.00 to 85.63. There has 
been no encouragement for the market from the trade figures 
or from the sterling exchange rate, for sterling has also been 
sagging. On Wednesday the dollar rate touched $2.78+%, 
its lowest for about a month. 

Birmingham Corporation and its advisors R. Nivison and 
Co., in London, and R. Murray and Co., in Birmingham, 
have surely been most unfortunate in their date for the 
corporation’s issue of £5 million of 1973-75 stock at £9834. 
Conversion was also offered to the holders of the 23 per 
cent Birmingham stock which matures for redemption on 
July 1st. So applicants will not know their fate until 
after the conversion lists have closed on Monday. But the 
terms—the gross redemption yield of £5 2s. 6d. per cent 
to redemption in 1975—were finely drawn and made no 
allowance for a falling gilt-edged market. Cash lists re- 
mained open throughout banking hours on Wednesday. 

In a week such as this it is hardly surprising that the 
outstanding market feature should have been a fall based 
on nervousness and misinformation. Insurance shares came 
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NORDDEUTSCHE BANK DEUTSCHE BANK SODDEUTSCHE BANK 
AKTIENGESELLSCHAFT AKTIENGESELLSCHAFT WEST AKTIENGESELLSCHAFE 
Hamburg Dusseldorf Frankfurt (Main) 


The above Successor Institutions of the DEUTSCHE BANK, 
already associated under an Agreement providing for the pooling of 
profits and losses, have merged in accordance with the decisions taken 
by their several General Meetings at the end of April, 1957 into a 


single Institution, to be known as the 


DEUTSCHE BANK 


AKTIENGESELLSCHAFT 







The .Bank’s juridical seat will be as from now in Frankfurt (Main), 
and Central Offices will be maintained in Diisseldorf, Frankfurt (Main) 
and Hamburg. 

The unified Institution will own resources amounting to 
DM 350 million, consisting of capital worth DM 200 million and 
Official reserves worth DM 150 million. 

We are pleased to be able once more to place the services 
and widespread connexions of our Bank at the disposal of our business 


friends under the old name of DEutscHE BANK. 


Frankfurt (Main), Diisseldort, Hamburg, May, 1957 
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1820-1957 


Over a century and a quarter of experience 
lies behind the range of products 
manufactured by British Chrome & 
Chemicals Limited. As new and more 
economical methods of production 

come into use, the results of constant 
research and development will be more 
readily available to play their part 


in the industrial expansion of the future. 


The experience of B.C.C. is ever at the service of 
industry. 


Britain’s largest manufacturers 
of chrome chemicals 
BRITISH CHROME & CHEMICALS 
LIMITED 
EAGLESCLIFFE, STOCKTON-ON-TEES 





Please address sales enquiries to: London Office: 6 Arlington Street, St. James’s S.W.1. 





Howto Make Money! 


Make Taper-Lock 
your standard 
method of fixing 
pulleys to shafts 


J. H. FENNER & CO. LTD. HULL 


Branches at Belfast, Birmingham, Bradford, Burnley, Cardiff, 
Glasgow, Hull, Leeds, Leicester, Liverpool, London, Luton, 
Manchester, Newcastle, Nottingham, Sheffield, Stockton, Stoke. 


LARGEST MAKERS OF V-BELT DRIVES IN THE COMMONWEALTH 





How lo necoguose 


fine (bundy 


The finest brandy comes from the Grande 
and Petite Champagne districts of Cognac. 
Only Cognac originating from these two 
areas, at least half of which must be 

from the Grande Champagne, 

is entitled by French law to be 

called Fine Champagne Cognac. 


Remy Martin produce Fine 
Champagne V.S.O.P. Cognac 
and nothing less good. They only 
offer for sale Brandy which 

has reached perfection. That is 
why when you insist on Remy 
Martin you can be sure of 
getting a really fine Cognac. 


PRIDE OF COGNAC 


REMY MARTIN 
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INSURANCE SHARES 





May IC 





May 15 
| 
Life :-— 
NE Aiwa scsi assueasedece 118s. 9d. 106s. 3d. 
GN ea Pebinttens car cacaccsesee £23 £20} 
CONES 6.58 sens atauatee £44 5s. £43 
et a £11 15s. £11 6s. 3d 
Ie WG COW ks cccdcccssece 167s. 6d. 158s. 9d 
Composite :— 
WE oc nieds obbscewicesediees 8s. 104d. 79s. 6d. 
London and Lancashire ........ 128s. 9d. 123s. 9d. 
eer errr te oer 87s. 9d. 84s. 6d. 
Seer £14 5s. £13 5s 
Non-Life :— 
To ccctctvisnaseitonde 142s. 6d. 140s. 
General Accident............. £15 5s. £14 12s. 6d 
PR OE eedcccusaceeas 155s. 152s. 6d 











State pension fund enjoying full investment freedom. But, 
as the table shows, shares of the life offices, the composite 
offices and the non-life offices were sold indiscriminately. 
There is probably an argument for investors to reassess 
their insurance investments, making new allowances for the 
continued build-up of retirement insurance that must be 
expected, and perhaps also to make the opposite allowance 
on the non-life shares in view of the adverse underwriting 
experience that continues to be suffered in the United 
States. This week’s flurry was not such a reassessment. It 
was hurried profit-taking after three weeks of a good market. 


UK TRADE 


Trade Deficit Up 


HE balance of British overseas trade worsened last 
T month, and the decision to send ships through the 
Suez Canal again will tend to prolong the deterioration. By 
June, if not before, the import figures will be swollen by the 
simultaneous arrival of cargoes sent through the canal and 
of cargoes still arriving via the longer Cape route. Any 
increase in export shipments, however, is unlikely to be 


UNITED KINGDOM TRADE 


£ million—monthly averages or calendar months 




















; | Exports 
Imports Exports Re-exports| Trade P 
cif. f.0.b. f.o.b. deficit % North 
| merica 
en 324-1 264-3 12-2 47-6 35-1 
Ist qtr 328-3 258-3 13-6 56-4 28-5 
1957 :-— 
Ist qtr 352-7 278-8 13-0 61-0 . 
es 349-6 272-2 8-6 68-8 44-1 
Jan./April, "56 327-4 257-8 13-6 56-0 29-8 
Jan./April °57* 352-0 277-1 11-9 63-0 36-4 








* Provisional. 


large enough to offset the rise in imports. Hence the trade 
deficit will temporarily worsen—the reversal of the for- 
tuitous improvement that followed the closing of the canal. 
But freight rates may fall further, thus reducing the cost of 
imports at the expense of British earnings from shipping, 
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tumbling down on Tuesday and again on Wednesday, 
though by Wednesday evening there were buyers about and 
some of the losses had been recovered. The fall preceded 
the publication of the Labour Party’s pension plan, but was 
based on newspaper forecasts of it—on fears that the life 
insurance market would suffer from the arrival of a great 


and imports of dollar oil will fall while British earnings from 
exports of Middle East oil should increase. 

Last month exports fell by £24.8 million to £272.2 
million fob, partly, no doubt, because of the Easter holidays 
and the engineering strikes. The average value of British 
exports in the first four months of this year (excluding 
repayments of silver bullion to the United States) was 


' £275.3 million a month, seven per cent higher than in 


the same period of last year ; allowing for the rise in prices 
the increase in volume was probably about 4 per cent. 
Imports in April also fell, by {12.2 million to £349.6 
million, and the average value in the first four months of 
1957 was £352 million, 7} per cent more than in the same 
period of 1956. About one-third of the increase is accounted 
for by cargoes that would have arrived in 1956 but for the 
closure of the canal, and the remaining increase is largely 
explained by higher prices. With re-exports almost halved 
at £8.6 million, the gross visible trade deficit increased by 
£20.4 million to £68.8 million; the fall in re-exports 
probably reflects smaller shipments of rubber to Russia, and 
the seasonal fall in shipments of furs. If the Suez backlog 
is excluded from the import figures the Board of Trade 
estimates that the average deficit in the first four months, 
actually £63 million a month, would have been close to the 
average of £56 million in the first four months of 1956. 

Shipments to North America remain high ; in April they 
rose by nearly £8 million to £44.1 million, mainly because 
the returns included the value of the Empress of England 
(about £6 million) recently delivered to Canada ; the returns 
also included a final repayment of {1.5 million worth of 
lease-lend silver to the United States. 


PROSPECTS FOR GAS 


Fuel in the Middle 


INCE 1948, Britain’s gas industry has managed to expand 
S its total sales rather more than inland fuel consumption 
as a whole—much more, that is, than coal sales, much less 
than electricity or oil. But the whole of the industry’s expan- 
sion has been outside its traditional and still by far its major 
market, the household. Domestic sales of gas in 1955-56 
were actually lower than in 1948, while domestic electricity 
consumption was up by about $0 per cent, sales of smoke- 
less solid fuels were up by about a fifth, and even the 
rationed supplies of domestic coal were slightly higher than 
seven years before. There has been a slow increase in the 
number of domestic consumers of gas, as would be expected ; 
but the average number of therms sold per consumer has 
been dropping. The industry reasonably says that gas 
appliances are becoming more efficient and houses less over- 
crowded: but as Mr Wilfred Bailey, chief accountant of 
the Gas Council, said at the annual general meeting of the 
Institution of Gas Engineers this week, “ good reasons do 
not sell gas nor reverse the trend of sales.” 

In the industrial and commercial fields, sales of gas have 
been rising by about 6 per cent a year ; together, these two 
markets now take about half the gas sold in Britain. But 
the price of gas in these fields is lower than in the domestic 
market ; any substantial switch from the domestic market 
to these other growing markets will mean a fall in revenue. 
Since the price relationship between gas and oil—a direct 
competitor in the industrial and central heating fields—is 
critical, Mr Bailey felt that such a fall in revenue would have 
to be offset by reducing costs rather than by raising prices. 
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Unless cheaper methods of making or supplying gas can 
be found in the near future, gas will get little or no share 
of the expanding market ; it may even have difficulty in 
maintaining its present position. 

As an accountant, Mr Bailey offered the assembled 
engineers no opinions about such “cheaper methods.” In 
recent years, much attention has been paid to ways of 
making gas from oil, particularly for peak load operations 
and where surplus products in general or tail gases in parti- 
cular from oil refineries can be utilised. While large coals, 
including carbonisation coals, have to be imported, liquid 
methane might prove a cheaper foreign source of gas. But 
low-grade small coals are the only fuel likely to become 
“surplus ” in the British market in coming years: and there 
now seems to be a welcome shift of attention back towards 
systems for the complete gasification of these coals. There 
are some hopes that radical improvements might be achieved 
in the economics of such processes. Unlike the steel 
industry, the gas industry could not afford to buy prior 
access to Britain’s large carbonisation coals by pricing other 
consumers out of the market. Unlike electricity, oil, and 
even coal, it is a fuel industry with no safe sphere of mono- 
poly anywhere in its market. Tightly constricted between 
its costs and the price at which it can sell, this fuel in the 
middle is being forced to concentrate on technique. 


DISCOUNT MARKET SQUEEZE 





Why Bill Rates Have Fallen 


HE fall in the Treasury bill rate was checked at the 
i. tender on Friday last week, as the discount market 
reduced its common bid by 6d. to £99 os. rod. per cent 
(involving a rise in the discount rate on bills obtained at that 
price of just over 3/32 per cent). As on other recent occa- 
sions on which the market has moved to check the decline in 
the rate, it has suffered a marked reduction in its allotment. 
Last week, the successful proportion of bids made at the 
market’s concerted price dropped from 50 to 28 per cent. 
The reduction in the portfolios of the discount houses may 
not have been as large, because since the beginning of this 
year houses have been making small individual tenders at 
non-concerted prices, above the common tender price. 
These individual tenders normally secure full allotment. 
But the discount houses have been feeling a squeeze on 
their bill portfolios. This is attributable both to an 
increased outside demand for bills and to a reduction in the 
supply of them. These “real” market factors, as well as 
speculation on a coming fall in Bank rate, are responsible 
for the marked fall in the Treasury bill rate—which before 
last week’s recovery was down to 3} per cent, 3 per cent 
below its level on the eve of the reduction in Bank rate to 
5 per cent in early February. 

The reduction in the supply of tender Treasury bills is 
most striking, and has continued long beyond the regular 
seasonal peak of tax collections, which occurs in January, 
February and early March ; even now the issue has risen 
only modestly above its end-April low point. Since the end 
of 1956, the tender issue has fallen by no less than £750 
million—easily a record fall, comparing with £290 million 
in 1956 and £150 million in 1955. In consequence the total 
of tender bills outstanding has dropped to £2,860 million, 
its lowest for four years. The most important factor in this 
year’s exceptional run down in the total was the large 
receipt of cash by the Government from the heavy sales 
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of gilt-edged stocks in the early weeks of the year (which 
had its counterpart in an excess of bonds in the discount 
market and a weak market in short-dated gilt-edged subse- 
quently). 

The rise in demand for bills has come from two sources— 
industrial holders of liquid funds, and the banks. The banks 
have been attracted by the high margin obtaining last year 
between the Treasury bill rate and their call loan rates to the 
discount houses. Moreover both they and investors outside 
the banking system have seen special reasons for holding 
bills in weeks when a reduction in Bank rate seemed on 
the cards. Bidding for the reduced volume of bills has 
therefore been strong, and the discount market has been 
obliged to follow the auction. The Bank of England could 
have dissuaded the discount market from following the bill 
rate down by toughly forcing the houses to take larger loans 
at Bank rate. In that event the mood of the money market 
as a whole would have been transformed. But while the 
market has periodically found itself in the Bank, the amounts 
involved have been small. Official policy towards the down- 
ward drift in money rates appears to have been neutral. 


INDIAN STEEL 





The Race for Expansion 


T remains anybody’s bet which of the three integrated 
I steelworks that competing foreign contractors are build- 
ing for the Indian Government will come into operation 
first: the Germans, who were first in the field, seem cer- 
tainly now to have lost their clear lead, and some experts are 
prepared to back the British consortium’s project at 
Durgapur. Sir Charles Goodeve of the British Iron and 
Steel Research Association, who recently returned from 
visiting the iron and steel industries of India, Australia and 
Canada, is at present placing no bets on this race. But he 
has no doubt that the three works, built by British, Russian 
and German engineers, can be completed broadly in the 
period planned, along with the expansion by American 
engineers of the existing Tata works ; that technically the 
second stage of expansion, in which it is planned to increase 
capacity at all these works and to build another, raising the 
country’s output to an eventual 1§ million tons a year, is 
perfectly practicable ; and that with the productivity it is 
hoped to achieve, India’s cheap and good ore, and its low 
wage rates, it ought to be able to make the cheapest steel 
in the world. Whether the Indians will accept the logical 
role of becoming a major exporter of steel products into the 
rest of South East Asia seems less clear. 

Even such independent and expert confidence in India’s 
steel expansion will hardly remove doubts here about the 
absolute need for the heavy engineering industry in India— 
almost amounting to a complete steelworks plant industry— 
that the Indian government has now decided to construct. 
The heavy machine shop and the plant to make mining 
machinery recommended by a Russian technical mission, 
plus three of the four plants outlined by a mission from this 
country—a heavy machine tool plant, a heavy structural 
fabricating works, and a heavy plate works—will provide a 
very substantial heavy capital goods industry. Both tech- 
nical teams were given this remit and asked to suggest how 
it should be done: the Russians preferred one highly con- 
centrated plant while the British team suggested four 
separate units located in different areas. The Indian com- 
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promise achieves both—and even more production capacity 
than either mission had suggested. The large credit offered 
by the Russians last year was clearly an inducement the 
Indians could not easily ignore. 

The whole scheme will cost about Rs 800 million to 
Rs 900 million, of which some Rs 500 million will be spent 
outside India ; and credit terms will also determine where 
the remaining overseas contracts are to go. The west 
Germans are intensely interested in the heavy machine tool 
plant, and are also in the field together with the Czechs for 
a heavy steel and foundry forge which will be located along- 
side the Russian heavy machine shop. The Indians are 
asking for seven-year credits as a minimum. The money 
could be found in Britain, and so could the capacity 
—at a pinch. Whether this is where Britain’s invest- 
ment resources should be going, largely to wipe Russia’s 
eye, is another matter. 


FOREIGN BANK RATES . 





Increases in Switzerland and India 


E Swiss national bank has raised its rate from 13 to 
‘La per cent. The move is the first change for nearly 
21 years. The Swiss bank rate has throughout this long 
placid period reflected the fact that Switzerland has been 
the favoured refuge for hot money and has, therefore, 
experienced a glut of liquid funds. There has been little 
change in the inflow of money, but demand has recently 
been stimulated by a building boom in Switzerland and 
by an increased flow of foreign loans. The reserve bank of 
India has raised its rate this week from 3} to 4 per cent. 
The official discount rate has long been out of alignment 
with the true state of the capital market in India. It has 
been kept there on the argument “ why use bank rate when 
the inflation is due to government spending ?” The shift 
of } per cent in bank rate still leaves it unrealistic. 


CINEMAS IN DECLINE 





Accounting for Rationalisation 


N the cinema trade, like some others, accountants seldom 
I enjoy unmixed popularity ; but when they talk, it 
becomes uncomfortably necessary to listen. Two 
accountants, one in a dominant position at the centre of the 
trade, and the other perhaps its best-informed independent 
observer, talked to the Cinema Exhibitors’ Association last 
week ; what they had to say was both brutal and salutary, 
but impressively well received. Mr John Davis, managing 
director of the Rank Organisation, coldly analysed the 
present circumstances of this sagging sector of entertain- 
ment ; he left the trade none of the comfortable excuses 
with which it is accustomed to plaster its sorrows, particu- 
larly the traditional one of : “It’s all the Chancellor’s 
fault” : 


However unpleasant it may be as a theory, I hold the 
view that no final solution to our problems would have 
been found if a much larger amount of relief [from Enter- 
tainments Duty] had been granted this year. 


And Mr Clifford Barclay, an independent accountant who 
has recently acted as chairman of the industry’s joint com- 
mittee on revision of Entertainments Duty, outlined for the 
exhibitors a complete scheme of “ voluntary rationalisation.” 
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Mr Davis’s survey of film industry difficulties was world 
wide. He forecast 
A shift of the main source of film production from Holly- 
wood, and a continuing shortage of American films ; 


a larger proportion of dubbed foreign language films in 
British cinema programmes ; 


co-operation between West European production indus- 


tries, possibly protected by a common film quota for the 
free trade area ; 


a further “ material contraction of the number of cinemas 
in the western world,” which “nothing can stop”; and 
eventually, the distribution of films by tape, wire, or a 
scrambled television network. 
His main proposal was simple but comprehensive ; con- 
solidation of the industry’s 60 trade associations into one 
combined organisation, to sort out the inevitable rationalisa- 
tion into “ the successful pattern of the future.” 

Mr Barclay’s rationalisation scheme was worked out in 
greater detail, He suggested that seat prices should be 
raised ; that from the extra Entertainments Duty thus 
generated, the Chancellor should take over responsibility 
for paying the levy by which a share of box-office receipts 
is channelled direct to producers, and allow a slight further 
general remission of duty. Part of the extra revenue accru- 
ing to exhibitors should be paid into a fund for 
compensating cinemas going out of business. Similar 
schemes have been familiar in some other industries in 
decline, and might be logical in this one, given the peculiar 
financial circumstances in which small cinemas trade. One 
of its incidental consequences certainly would be logical, 
though no doubt unpalatable to the Treasury ; of making 
the veiled subvention that it now arranges for British film 
producers into quite an open one. 


BANK CAPITAL SCHEME 





Streamlining the Westminster 


NE after another the banks are rearranging their capital 
QO structures ; they are shedding the uncalled liability on 
their shares, realising that its security for depositors is 
purely theoretical, and that a partly paid share is an 
anachronism. Indeed numerous potential investors are 
barred from becoming shareholders. Reserves are at the 
same time being capitalised and “heavy” shares split 
so as to make bank stocks more attractive and marketable 
investments. The latest bank to come forward with propo- 
sals—proposals that will require the approval of the High 
Court and therefore cannot be effective before October—is 
the Westminster. It did a preliminary tidying up operation 
in 1954 and now has the good fortune to start with a simple 
capital structure. 

The bank’s 2,249,167 {1 “A” shares are already fully 
paid and they are in effect, though not in name, 12} per cent 
non-cumulative preference shares. The directors see no 
occasion to interfere with them. The Bank has also 
7,070,990 “ B” shares of £4 each of which 2§s. per share is 
paid up, 1§s. is callable at any time, and {2 per share is 
callable only in liquidation. It is proposed to cancel this 
£2 per share reserve liability, to split each share into two, 
and then to dispose of the callable liability by capitalising 
£5.3 million of reserves and paying up 7s. 6d. per new 
share. In the result, in place of each share of £4 with 25s. 
paid, holders will have two shares of {1 fully paid. The 
bank will then in part restore its published reserves by a 
transfer of {2.9 million from contingency account. 
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“B” shareholders are also promised an increase in divi- 
dend. The interim dividend payable in August on the 
old capital is to be at the old rate of 2s. per share. But 
the final dividend next February after the share split is not 
to be one shilling per share, but 1s. 3d. That would be 
equivalent in terms of the present capital of a rise in the 
total annual rate from 4s. per annum (16 per cent) to 4s. 6d. 
per annum (18 per cent). The plan will commend itself to 
“B” shareholders. Effectively it does no harm to the “A” 
shareholders who remain a first charge with unchanged 
income. A highly theoretical argument can be adduced 
that the “A” shares rank pari passu with the “B” for 
capital and that the increase in the “ B ” capital is therefore 
to their disadvantage. Such an argument would be valid 
only in liquidation or on distribution of capital assets, 
which is not a possibility worth considering. The “B” 
shares rose from 75s. 9d. to 80s. 9d. after the announcement 
while the “ A” shares remained unchanged at 44s. 


METALS 


The Argument About Copper 


PART from tin, metal prices drifted further this week. 
Prompt lead closed on Thursday at £94 Ios. a ton, 
a fall of £1 10s. on the week and zinc closed £1 lower at 
£82 10s. a ton. American zinc producers have reduced 
prices by another half cent to 113 cents a lb (£92 a ton), 
and lead prices have also been cut by half a cent to 15 cents 
a lb (£120 a ton). Cash tin closed a little higher at £764 ros. 
a ton and many traders believe that the manager of the 
International Tin Agreement’s buffer stock has bought tin 
this month. Copper finished the week {£1 10s. lower at 
£236 tos. a ton for cash metal. After falling by £200 
in the last fourteen months many people are wondering 
whether copper has now touched bottom. In London, the 
majority thinks not. It is argued that the restriction of 
output has not gone far enough to bring world production 
into line with consumption, and that lower prices are 
needed to cut out the marginal producers. 

Figures from the Copper Institute, which do not cover 
all countries, put production of refined copper in the first 
quarter at 255,000 short tons a month, slightly less than in 
the fourth quarter but 8,500 tons higher than in the first 
quarter of 1956. Deliveries to fabricators, which can be 
greatly affected by changes in stocks, are put at 247,000 
tons a month ; this was nearly 10,000 tons higher than in 
the fourth quarter (thanks mainly to an increase in deliveries 
outside the United States), and slightly higher than in the 
first quarter of 1956. These figures indicate an apparent 
surplus in the first quarter of 8,000 tons a month. Refiners’ 
stocks of refined metal at the end of March totalled 369,000 
tons, about 15,000 tons higher than at the end of December 
and 152,000 tons higher than at the end of January, 1956. 
Guesses about the current rate of surplus vary widely ; one 
estimate is 8,000 to 10,000 tons a month ; another is 15,000 
to 17,500 tons a month. The surplus for the whole of 
last year was about 200,000 tons. 

The bullish argument points to the fall in consumers’ 
stocks brought about by the Jack of confidence in prices, and 
to the recovery of European consumption of copper and the 
prospect of an improvement in the United States. The most 
dramatic run-down in consumers’ stocks has occurred in the 
United States. According to the British Bureau of Non- 
Ferrous Metal Statistics stocks of refined copper at- Ameri- 
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can wire and brass mills fell by 26,000 tons to 68,000 tons 
between September and February, though the decline in 
consumption was negligible. During the same period pro- 
ducers’ stocks rose by over 43,000 tons to 136,500 tons, It 
is argued that consumers will soon have to buy more copper 
to replenish their stocks, and that prices in London look 
cheap. The American producers are holding to 32 cents a 
lb (£256 a ton) and the custom smelters are charging 30 
cents a lb (£240 a ton). American copper cannot be landed 
in Europe for much less than £248 a ton, which is nearly 
£12 above the current price in London. The next few 
months will show whether the bulls or the bears are right. 


JERSEY STANDARD 





Another King in Oil 


AST week the operations of the Royal Dutch/Shell group 
were compared with those of British Petroleum: But 
the part played by British interests in the world oil industry 
as a whole can be seen in even better perspective by com- 
paring Royal Dutch/Shell with the biggest American oil 
company, Standard Oil (New Jersey). “Jersey” is the 
larger, but Royal Dutch/Shell is by no means dwarfed by 
its American rival. . 

Last year the capital expenditure of the companies con- 
solidated in the Jersey group, at £387 million, exceeded 
Royal Dutch/Shell by only £33 million. Non-consolidated 
companies add £40 million to the Jersey figure and £34 
million to Shell’s. While Jersey affiliates produced 
2,328,000 barrels a day of crude oil in 1956, Royal Dutch/ 
Shell, after including 411,000 barrels a day received under 
long-term contracts, came close with 2,074,000 barrels a 
day at its disposal. By contrast, Jersey’s sales and other 
revenue (excluding import duties and sales taxes) at £2,600 
million, were over 40 per cent higher than Royal Dutch/ 
Shell’s net sales of £1,836 million; while Jersey’s net 
income after tax, at £290 million, was over 60 per cent 
higher than Royal Dutch/Shell’s £180 million, giving the 
American company a slightly higher ratio of net income 
to sales. 

Both groups have achieved the strength and flexibility 
of a wide geographical spread of crude oil production, with 
Jersey. ahead of Shell in the United States, Canada, Vene- 
zuela and (excluding long-term supply contracts) in the 
Middle East, too, while Royal Dutch/Shell predominates 
in the Far East. Jersey is thus slightly stronger in produc- 
tion, which is usually the most profitable side of the busi- 
ness of any integrated oil company. Jersey, which derives 
nearly 80 per cent of its income from its operations in the 
Western Hemisphere (against Shell’s 57 per cent in 1956), 
secures most of its crude oil nearer to its final markets than 
does Royal Dutch/Shell. On the average, therefore, Jersey's 
transport costs should be lower, and it has to lock up less 
of its resources in transport equipment. And by concen- 
trating more in the American market, Jersey has a higher 
share of the profitable motor gasoline sales there, while 
Shell is meeting a greater share of the rapidly rising but 
less profitable European demand for heavy fuel oil. 

On its income tax, Jersey receives greater relief than Shel! 
from the 274 per cent depletion allowance which is granted 
in the United States. Royal Dutch/Shell’s income before 
tax (but after allowing for depreciation) amounts to nearly 
17 per cent of the group’s net sales, which is very close 


Continued on page 624 
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DOUNREAY 











N the northern tip of Caithness the 
O winds from the Pentland Firth rake 
ceaselessly over treeless country and a 
spade hits granite 18 inches below the 
soil. Here the Atomic Energy Authority 
has built the most astonishing atomic 
structure yet attempted here or in any 
other part of the world. The Dounreay 
fast breeder reactor is as experimental 
and as forward-looking as the power 
station at Calder Hall is (in atomic 
terms) conservative, cautious and 
foolproof. P 

The intention behind Dounreay is to 
find whether a relatively large reactor 
can be designed to manufacture more 
fuel than it burns. Reactors like those 
at Windscale and Calder Hall, which 
manufacture plutonium out of the non- 
fissile parts of natural uranium, cannot 
produce more than 8 atoms of plutonium 
to every 10 of fissile uranium burnt. 
Research reactors at Harwell have 
yielded the equivalent of two fresh 
atoms of fuel for every one consumed ; 
the problem is to get similar results from 
a plant built on a commercial scale. 
Dounreay’s physical dimensions are 
about a quarter of the size required for 
a 200,000 kW power station. If it achieves 
a “breeding” rate of more than 1.1, it 
will more than match its engineers’ 
hopes, But to make more than one atom 
of non-fissile uranium (or thorium) fissile 
for each one used up opens the prospect 
of converting eventually a far greater 
proportion of the nuclear fuel into 


energy than in reactors such as Calder 
Hall. 


bp design of Dounreay calls for a 
core of almost pure fissile material 
in quantities that are not easily obtain- 
able. The core of the Dounreay atomic 
furnace is roughly 21 inches in diameter 
—not much bigger than a party balloon. 
It represents the entire output of 
uranium 235 from the gaseous diffusion 
plant at Capenhurst over a considerable 
period. 

The view now held in the Atomic 
Energy Authority, as expounded by Sir 
Christopher Hinton, is that breeder 
reactors become economic only when 
they can draw on an existing chain of 
Calder Hall-type reactors for enough 
plutonium to make up their initial fuel 
charge. By the end of 1965, atomic 
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power stations will be producing 
plutonium at the rate of 4 tons a year 
and the seven years from next April, 
when Dounreay will become “ critical,” 
will be spent in developing breeder 
reactors that will be safe, reliable and 
efficient—which is not easy. 

Calder Hall was commissioned with 
ease ; but atomic plants are not neces- 
sarily so biddable and docile. The heart 
of the Dounreay reactor is housed in a 
steel pot measuring Io ft. 6 in. by 20 ft.; 
the rest of the structure, enveloped in 
the 135 ft. steel shell that sits like a roc’s 
egg at the seashore, consists of devices 
to contain, control, cool, damp down, 
lift out and generally keep in order a 
ferocious and potentially malevolent 
hedgehog which is made up of hundreds 
of thin, spear-shaped fuel rods, and 
thousands of equally thin, attenuated 
rods of breeding material (in this case 
natural uranium) stuck point downwards 
into a steel plate in the base of the 
reactor pot. 

Heat for power generation is trans- 
ferred from this reactor core by liquid 
metal—an alloy of sodium and potassium 
—in two stages. The primary heat 
exchanger is directly outside the reactor 
pot, and within the concrete shielding 
that contains it. Secondary heat ex- 
changers, which will raise enough steam 
to generate 15 megawatts of electricity, 
are outside the sphere. The risk with 
this type of reactor is that the sodium 
might catch fire and vaporise the highly 
radioactive fuel if the cooling system 
were to break down, or the reactor to 
beconie over-heated. The chance that 
molten fuel in the reactor itself might 
run together and cause an explosion can 








PROTECTIVE STEEL SPHERE 


Scan Jade Tab ane 


PROTECTIVE 
SHIELDING 


be avoided by seeing that the fuel always 
runs away and never together. But the 
fire risk cannot be eliminated in the 
design of such a plant ; that is why it is 
housed in a steel sphere to contain a fire 
and the maximum pressure changes that 
one might set up, 


is its present stage this huge structure 
resembles a half-erected circus tent. 
Spotlights hang from its sides, the roof 
arcs away into the darkness; wooden 
planks and metal catwalks built in con- 
centric circles round the focal point of 
the tiny reactor run like the Wall of 
Death round the sides high above the 
floor. The orange trapeze is a crane 
to hook out the reactor pot complete 
with its contents if all other means of 
controlling it should fail. 

A drawing to give a rough idea of how 
the sphere is laid out conveys nothing of 
the size or complexity of this under- 
taking, its engineering problems and its 
special maintenance requirements. Seven 
miles of steel pipe and 7,000 welds have 
gone into the building of a relatively 
small plant that does nothing but con- 
centrate the radio-active waste extracted 
from spent fuel elements. The fuel rods 
themselves are so delicate that they sway 
at a breath and the manufacture of one 
single fuel element for a simple test 
reactor takes a fortnight. Some £17 
million will have been spent on Dounreay 
by the time the present building pro- 
gramme is completed. 

It is incongruous to hear such a 
complex structure described by Ameri- 
can visitors as rough and crude. This 
is not intended as a derogatory judgment, 
whatever may be thought of some other 
American comments reported this week 
from Japan. It is a simple recognition 
that the unelaborate engineering and the 
deliberate simplification of the design of 
Dounreay (almost a signature of Sir 
Christopher Hinton) persuades them 
that Dounreay will work, and be freer 
from teething troubles that are besetting 
more refined, though smaller, American 
atomic projects. Local American con- 
ditions have dictated one line of atomic 
power research, and local British con- 
ditions have dictated another. Both 
countries will find export markets where 
conditions most closely parallel their 
own. 
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to Jersey’s ratio if computed on the same basis. Jersey 
distributed in dividends over half of its net income in 1956, 
while the proportion paid out by Royal Dutch/Shell was 
less than a quarter. . 


BUILDING SOCIETIES 


The Watch Dog Barks 


BLUE book from the Stationary Office is not the most 
A obvious place in which to look for investment counsel. 
In his report on building societies* the Chief Registrar of 
Friendly Societies, Sir Cecil Crabbe, shows much concern 
for the protection of investors in building societies. His 
first warning concerns go-getting directors who take over 
old-established and inactive societies and blow them up 
with advertising : 

The new directors of some of these societies authorise 
advances on mortgage to companies in which they have 
financial interests and also advances to themselves. . 
Investors would be well advised to consider carefully the 
general financial and reserve position before investing in 
a society that has shown exceptionally rapid expansion 
after a long period of comparative inactivity. 

Another warning concerns the societies that pay share- 
holders a high rate of interest earned by charging borrowers 
a premium: 

Where therefore, because of premium income a society 
is able to pay its investors a higher rate of interest on 
shares than usually obtains, it is probably because the 
security for their money is not so firmly based as that of 
the usual building society investor: they receive more for 
taking a greater risk. 

The Chief Registrar does not spare those societies—even 
big ones—that fall short of the accounting standards he 
desires. The Alliance Building Society sustained a loss of 





BUILDING SOCIETY GROWTH 














(£ millions) (1954 «19551956 
Mortgages 1,573 1,751 1,882 
Investment and cash 279 297 337 
Other assets 15 16 16 
Total assets 1,867 2,065 2,234 
Financed by :— 
Shareholders 1,535 1,732 1,913 
Depositors 222 217 194 
Reserves 90 96 102 
Other liabilities 20 20 25 
Net receipts from shareholders during year 161 154 125 
Net receipts from depositors during year 15 —1!0 —29 
New mortgage advances 373 394 339 
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about £16,000 by the fraud of a local manager which it 
included along with other items in its 1955 account in 
“ Sundry expenses of management.” The amounts needed 
to “restore the balances of the manipulated investment 


accounts” were treated as 
pertinently comments: 


The accounts and statements of a building society are 
intended for the information of members and other inter- 
ested parties and it is hardly consistent with this object 
that such amounts should be included in items that give 
no clear indication of the unusual nature of the transactions 
involved. 


Cecil 


subscriptions. Sir 


* Report of the Chief Registrar of Friendly Societies 1956— 
Part 5 Building Societies. 


H.M. Stationery Office. 3s. 
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Such comment together with the greater information’ that 
now has to be included in the new form of accounts (Form 
A.R.1r) prescribed by the Registrar last autumn can do 
nothing but good. Indeed the chairman of the Building 
Societies Association, Mr Fred Bentley, implicitly under- 
lined the advantage of full publicity in his presidential 
address at the Eastbourne conference this week. He advised 
investors to be guided by the more incisive information 
now available for their protection, though he could justi- 
fiably claim that building society directors in general have 
not failed to act prudently. The detailed figures for 1956 
now published by the Registrar clearly tell of investors’ 
continued confidence. 


EUROPEAN PAYMENTS UNION 





Renewal Agreed 


HE European Payments Union has been extended for 
another year from July 1, 1957, to June 30, 1958. In 
contrast to earlier renewals when the details were agreed 
at the eleventh hour (and sometimes after the twelfth hour 
had struck), they were this year decided well ahead of time. 
Settlement of surpluses and deficits will remain on the basis 
of 75 per cent gold and 25 per cent credit. The existing 
rallonges (extensions of normal quotas) by Belgium and 
Switzerland will also be continued. The only major changes 
relate to France, Italy and Germany. France is to receive 
an additional credit facility of $50 million, while Italy is to 
renounce the special additional drawing rights of $124 
million granted in 1955. Western Germany, whose accumu- 
lated surplus is now well beyond its quota, will continue to 
grant 25 per cent credit facilities to EPU, regardless of the 
level attained by the cumulative surplus, so that Germany is 
providing an unconditional rallonge. The council of OEEC 
has also urged member countries to conclude bilateral fund- 
ing agreements to keep the deficits within the quotas. 


SHORTER NOTES 


If some of Rio Tinto’s properties in Canada and its low 
grade copper-nickel deposit in Rhodesia prove to be 
economic propositions—and the chairman, Mr Gerald Coke, 
hopes they soon will be—Rio Tinto will come to the market 
for more permanent capital. The group will encourage 
cross shareholdings between associate companies and 
ultimately intends to invite local subscriptions in the capital 
of these companies in Africa and Australia, as has already 
been done in Canada. 









* * * 





Net earnings of International Nickel Company of Canada 
in the first quarter of this year amounted to US $23,504,000, 
equivalent to $1.61 per common share ; this compares with 
$23,702,000 ($1.63 per common share) in the fourth quarter 
and with $26,614,000 ($1.79) in the first quarter of 1956. 
A dividend of 65 cents a share payable on June 20th was 
declared. Nickel prices and deliveries of primary metals 
were higher than in 1956, but earnings were reduced by the 
fall in copper prices and by a strike at one of the plants. 


* * * 


The interim ordinary dividend of Tube Investments has 
been raised from 6} to 7} per cent. In 1955-56 the final 
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no siesta for leaf-cutters 


In the plantations at the fringe of the rain forest, noon is 
dust red, dark shadowed, heat heavy, languid. And a man 
must sleep. At sun high, from the Caribbean to the Matto 
Grosso, the green world shimmers and dissolves under a 
bleached sky, sweltering, silent but for the hum of a billion 
insects. Macaw and marmoset and spider monkey drowse in 
the high forest fastnesses; puma and anaconda and yagua- 
rundi brood in the shadows. And in the plantations a man 
must sleep. 

But for the parasol ants, the leaf-cutters, disciplined, 
deliberate and undeterred, there is no siesta. Leaves are life 
to the ravaging sauva ants, and their hunger is as great as 
their numbers. For years they have been a feared plague and 
a source of serious Joss in the citrus and cacao plantations of 


Central and tropic South America, for in a few hours foraging 
workers from a single nest can defoliate an entire tree. 


Persistent as all ants but more difficult of location than 
many, their nests are often vast in extent and descend into 
labyrinths many feet deep. Control and extermination were 
difficult, expensive and—dangerous. Until aldrin entered 
the arena. 


Aldrin, first of the now-famous group of advanced Shell 
insecticides, provides umbrella protection from parasol ants 
and is far safer and less costly into the bargain. Tests have 
shown that—nest for nest—2}°%, -aldrin dust is more than 
seven times cheaper than alternative methods using toxic, and 
explosive, vaporising liquids. No small consideration in 
view of the size of the problem and of the areas affected. 


aldrin 


ALDRIN, DIELDRIN AND ENDRIN ARE Goa INSECTICIDES FOR WORLD-WIDE USE 
Ze 


For further information apply to your Shell Company. 


Issued by The Shell Petroleum Company Limited, London, E.C.3, England 


tae} Product R 


SELL WHERE 
THEY ARE READ 








How do you stand with Mrs. Smith of 
Sheffield? Does she accept your product, 
ask for it, insist on having it, when she’s 
shopping in Sheffield? One way to be sure: 
consistent regional press advertising. The 
big-sale Kemsley regionals are supremely 
economical because supremely efficient. 
They are not skimmed but read, day in, day 
out: they fit your product securely into 
the buying pattern of major markets. 


KEMSLEY REGIONAL 


NEWSPAPERS 


MORNINGS (Combined ABC sale; 403,000) Western Mail 
Newcastle Journal + Sheffield Telegraph - The Press and 
Journal/ Aberdeen 

EVENINGS (Combined ABC sale: 1,212,000) Evening 
Chronicle/Manchester Evening Chronicle/Newcastle 
The Star/Sheffield - South Wales Echo/Cardiff - Evening 
Gazette/Middlesbrough Evening Telegraph/Blackburn 
Evening Express/Aberdeen 

SUNDAY The Sunday Sun/Newcastle (ABC 213,412) 
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A clean 
stack 


means to the plant engineer 

a chimney emitting little or none 
of the smoke and fumes ‘vhich 
lead to smog, illness, 

and letters to the press. 

For many years Simon-Carves 
research and development 
engineers have been working 
intensively (and are still at it) on 
advanced techniques of 
electro-precipitation and flue 

gas washing. At many power 
stations and industrial plants these 
methods nowadays remove— 
and sometimes recover in 

usable form—the dust, grit, tar 
fog, sulphur and other 
undesirable emissions which 
darken the sky, damage buildings 
and much else, and give the 
citizen his winter cough. 








Simon-Carves Ltd 

Simon Handling Engineers Ltd 
Henry Simon Ltd 

Huntington, Heberlein & Co Ltd 
Chemical Engineering Wiltons Ltd 
Turbine Gears Ltd. 

Simon Engineering (Midlands) Ltd 














research and 
development 


Dudley Foundry Co Ltd 
Thos. Adshead & Son Ltd 
Sandholme Iron Co Ltd 
Metal Laundries Ltd 
Tyresoles (Overseas) Ltd 
Tyre Products Ltd 

and overseas companies 


ENGINEERS, DESIGNERS AND CONTRACTORS TO WORLD INDUSTRY 





HS 297/PS 
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payment of 73 per cent made the full year’s dividend equiva- 
lent to 15 per cent, as compared with an earlier forecast 
of 14 per cent. 


* * * 


Accounts of the Stock Exchange for the year ended 
March 24th give the first official estimate of the claims by 
public resulting from the failure of Banyard Lacey and Co. 
Before meeting those claims the compensation fund stood 
on March 24th at £132,161. The Council has since paid 
public claims which it is estimated will amount to approxi- 
mately £57,000. Losses suffered by other members of the 
Stock Exchange cannot be claimed against the fund. 


* * * 


Wool prices in London were fully comparable with 
values in the Commonwealth markets when sales opened 
here this week. Merino wools were § to 7} per cent dearer 
than at the close of the last sales on April 5th ; crossbreds 
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were generally about 5 per cent dearer but some fine wools 
advanced by 10 per cent, 


* * * 


The major Belgian airline, Sabena, has gone into the car 
ferry business in partnership with the British independent 
airline, Air Charter. The two airlines will operate the 
service on a pooled basis between Southend and Ostend, 
starting with 24 flights a day this summer and reaching 
50 a day by 1958. 


* * * 


Television sales during the first quarter of this year were 
23 per cent higher than in the same period of 1956 ; radio 
sales were 21 per cent higher. Sales of radiograms jumped 
54 per cent. But in March, television sales were 16 pet 
cent lower, at 79,000 receivers, than they were in February. 
About half the television sets and radiograms were bought 
either on hire purchase or credit terms. 
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ROLLS-ROYCE 


OLLS-Royce could not grow as 

quickly as it has done or intends to 
do without the help of the capital 
market. Just over a year ago, when it 
had firm orders on hand of over £70 
million, it raised about £4 million by a 
rights issue of ordinary shares. This 
year, with firm orders on its books of 
over {100 million, it will. raise another 
{£10 million, again by a rights issue of 
ordinary shares. Orders from the 
Government will probably be reduced, 
but this is likely to be more than offset 
by an increase in commercial business 
(which a year ago was running at the 
order of £23 million a year) and Rolls- 


1954 1955 1956 

Consolidated earnings: £'000 {£'000 £'000 
Gross profit ...... 4416 3,911 4,605 
Total income ..... 5,259 4,644 5,331 
Net income ....... 1,969 2,129 ~~ 2,13! 


Ordinary dividends 596 626 863 
Retained profits... 1,373 1,503 1,267 


Royce’s industrial capacity must there- 
fore be booked for several years ahead. 

The new money is to be raised by 
offering ordinary shareholders 2,157,250 
new £1 ordinary shares, as rights at 9§s. 
per share in the proportion of two new 
units for every £7 of ordinary stock held. 
After the announcement, the existing 
stock fell by 4s. 9d. to 121s. 3d. and then 
rallied to 124s. 6d. At this price the 
tights are worth 6s. 6d. per share. The 
new shares are being offered on a yield 
of 4% per cent, for the directors expect 
lo maintain the dividend at 20 per cent 
on the increased capital. They have 
raised it from 17} per cent to that level 
for 1956 on the old capital, following an 
advance from £3,911,369 to £4,604,868 
IN gross profits last year. 

The new shares carry an assurance of 
expansion. ‘The motor-car business is 
showing a “ healthy revival ” ; the atomic 
and guided missile divisions are both 


“active in projects for the British 
Government ” ; but the “ most important 
expansion” will take place in the aero- 
engine division. Here the Conway and 
Tyne engines “ will supplement the sub- 
stantial business” in Dart and Avon 
engines and the oil engine division is 
being moved to the Sentinel (Shrews- 
bury) premises to “release . factory 


capacity and labour at Derby for the © 


expansion of the aero-engine business.” 


MARKS AND SPENCER 


oo the 100 per cent free scrip issue, 
which raised the ordinary capital to 
£18,093,966, there has been a firm 
expectation that for the year to March 
31st Marks and Spencer would pay a 
full year’s dividend equivalent to 30 per 
cent on the new capital, against the 
equivalent of 25 per cent in 1955-56. 
That expectation has now been fulfilled. 
The drop of 3d. to 47s. 9d. on the 
announcement was not significant and 
a day later the stock went up to §0s. ; 
at that price the yield on the 5s. “A” 
ordinary shares is still only 3 per cent. 


Years to March 31, 
1957 


1956 
Earnings : £ £ 
Gross profit ........ 12,103,604 14,426,581 
ae 5,175,000 7,200,000 
Net PPONE: oc cc ccctin 4,954,681 5,606,029 
Ordinary dividends.. 2,601,007 3,121,806 


What is significant is the growth in the 
company’s profit margins, in a year in 
which almost all other profit margins, 
whether industrial or retail, have been 
reduced. The turnover of Marks and 
Spencer went up by about 6 per cent, 
from £118 million to £125 million, but 
gross profits rose by over 19 per cent, 
from {12.1 million to £14.4 million. 
The charge for repairs and maintenance 
was down from £1,281,012 to £743,894, 
but depreciation went up from £692,911 
to £876,658, while taxation rose from 


— 


£5,175,000 to £7,200,000. Net profits 


rose by 13 per cent, from £4,954,681 to 
£5,606,029. 

Multiple stores, concentrating upon 
the mass clothing market and trading for 
cash, as Marks and Spencer does, usually 
work on smaller mark-ups percentage 
than do the department stores, but with 
their big cash turnover a slight increase 
in profit margins has a big effect on 
absolute levels of earnings. This cer- 
tainly happened with Marks - and 
Spencer, where the ratio of gross profits 
to sales went up from 10} to 11} per 
cent and of net profits to sales from 
4.2 to 4.5 per cent. 


DUNLOP RUBBER 


HHROGMORTON STREET knew that Dun- 
lop Rubber Company would have 
to reduce its ordinary dividend for 1956. 
But it did not know how big the cut 
would be. When the directors announced 
that the dividend had been cut from 14 
to Io per cent, the 10s. stock dropped 
from 18s. 1o}d. to 18s. 3d., then re- 
covered to 18s. 9d. and a day later 
moved up to 20s. There can be only 
one explanation of these fluctuations: 
there was a “ beat” account in the stock 
and the bears, after the dividend an- 
nouncement, decided to cover. 

One reason why they covered was 
that, though the full year’s gross profits 
fell from £17,508,519 to £15,004,662, 
the figures indicate a strong recovery in 
profits in the second half of last year. 
In half yearly periods, beginning in 
January-June, 1955, the trend is as 
follows: {9.1 million; £8.4 million ; 
£5.7 million; £9.4 million. The big 
fall in profits thus occurred in January- 
June, 1956. Then Dunlop’s stocks were 
piling up as the motor manufacturers 
cut back production and rubber prices 
were falling; Dunlop Rubber made 
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heavy inventory losses. That it did so 
is not unconnected with the fact that, 
although recently the company has made 
greater use of hedging facilities in the 
rubber market it has never whole- 
heartedly believed in hedging ; indeed, 
it would be difficult for it to hedge 
all its stock. In the second half of last 
year, rubber prices were forced up by 
the Suez crisis and Dunlop Rubber 
could not have made losses on stocks ; 
indeed, there is the possibility that it 
gained. 

That possibility must exist because 
profits in the second half of the year 
were so high—higher even than in 1955. 
Yet the company did not announce an 
increase in tyre prices until last Decem- 
ber ; it had probably to face an increase 
in working costs through that period ; 
and the recovery in vehicle production 
came so late that it could have had little 
or no effect on the 1956 results. 

In looking at the fall in the consoli- 
dated net profit from £4,376,514 to 
£2;734,547 (from which the 1o per cent 
dividend absorbs £1,108,655) and in con- 
sidering the possibility of a restoration 
of the dividend to 14 per cent this year, 
investors have to take account of the 
effects of the increase in tyre prices and 
of the marked recovery in vehicle pro- 
duction. Moreover, petrol rationing has 
ended—a fact which cannot but benefit 
a company which gains more from the 
sale of tyres in the replacement market 
than it does from its sales of original 
equipment to motor manufacturers. 


VICKERS 


Ree the Vickers Group, 1956 was a 


year of expansion.” That is how 
Lord Knollys begins his review. A few 
figures from one of the most attractive 
and informative sets of accounts pub- 
lished this year illustrate this statement. 
Sales went up from £131 million to over 
£163 million ; stocks and work in pro- 
gress rose from £118 million to £139 
million, while the counter-balancing 
item, instalments reeeived on contracts, 
went up from £80 million to £89 
million ; trading profits went up from 
£12 million to over £12.6 million ; and 
orders on hand expanded from £301 
million to £315 million. These—and 
there are others—are all impressive 
figures. But there are also two which 
show that even this bright coin has 
another side to it: the rate of return on 
capital employed went down from 13.9 
to 13.5 per cent, and the ordinary divi- 
dend, covered 2.3 times by earnings, was 
left unchanged at Io per cent. 

The key to the dividend decision is 
that expansion always has a capital cost. 
Last year the group’s total cash outlay 
on capital account was £23 million, over 
two and a half times the 1955 outlay of 
£9 million. The group was able to 
plough back only £3.7 million from its 
net trading income. Thus it had to 
borrow another £9.2 million from the 
banks (bringing the total of its bank 
loans to £11} million). Further capital 
expenditure will be entailed if the group 
is to exploit its opportunities fully. 
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The loss of some defence orders may 
almost be regarded as a blessing in 
disguise, for it may help to provide 
additional factory space and labour 
needed to meet commercial orders. 
With a step up in the production 
of the Viscount planned, with the 
development of the Vanguard still to 
be completed, with new shipbuilding 
orders in excess of production, with full 
order books in the English Steel division 
and with the engineering works “fully 
loaded,” the Vickers group is a pros- 
pective borrower in the capital market. 


BRISTOL AEROPLANE 


| merger sepia was the verdict passed 
on the decision by the directors of 
Bristol Aeroplane to leave the ordinary 
dividend unchanged at Io per cent in 
the face of an advance in gross profits 
of £630,197 to £4,016,387 in 1956. Three 
arguments can be advanced to support 
this conservative policy. 

First, the group’s rapid expansion 
cannot be supported by retained profits 
alone. Last year its sales grew to over 
£50 million and the value of orders, 
which in 1955 exceeded £100 million, 
grew to £130 million. Stocks and work 
in progress rose by over £8 million in 
line with the increase in sales and the 
group spent over £4 million on fixed 
assets. Capital commitments were of 
the order of £14 million at the end of 


last year but Sir Reginald Verdon Smith 


says, “further outlays will be required 
in most of the company’s undertakings.” 
And last year bartk overdrafts grew from 
£33 million to £8 million. They have 
increased still further since then and it 
will not be long before the company 
makes an appeal for permanent capital 
finance. 

The second point is that Bristol Aero- 
plane has not recovered all the money 
it has put into the production of the 
Britannia. Most of the development 
cost was carried by the Government, 
but Bristol will not recover its own 
share until over roo aircraft have been 
sold. So far, it has orders for 70 air- 
craft, and Sir Reginald hopes “ that this 
number will steadily increase as the 
practical evidence of Britannia’s quali- 
ties become apparent from BOAC’s 
operations.” 

The delay in bringing the Britannia 
into airline operation has added to costs. 
This helps to emphasise the third point: 
production costs are rising and rates of 
return on capital employed are falling. 
All three arguments support a case for 
dividend conservatism now. The first 
two, plus the fact that Bristol is very 
active in the development of guided 
missiles, also point to future growth so 
long as a watchful eye is kept on the 
third factor, the rise in costs. 


DE BEERS CONSOLIDATED 


HEN the directors of De Beers an- 
nounced an unchanged dividend of 
10s. per 5s. share, their statement was 
criticised in these columns because it 
included only the profits of the parent 
company, which were there shown to 
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have fallen in 1956. In the full accounts 
the consolidated statement now shows 
receipts on the diamond account up 
from £30 million to £33.7 million and 
“interest and dividends on _ invest- 
ments” from £5.5 million to £6.4 
million. The consolidated gsoss profit 
before tax advanced from £29,360,721 to 
£29,759,321, after writing off £2,680,094 
(against nil). from investments. This 
writing down presumably relates largely 
to De Beers’ indirect interests in Orange 
Free State gold mines. 

About three-quarters of De Beers’ 
consolidated income comes from dia- 
monds, The demand for gem diamonds 
is still much in excess of supply but in 
his review Sir Ernest Oppenheimer says 
that, since the United States has ceased 
to stockpile industrial diamonds, he is 
prepared for smaller sales of these stones 
in 1957. Was he speaking of quantity 
or of value ? Recently prices have been 
increased. In any event total receipts 
from the diamond account this year 
hardly seem likely to lag far behind 
1956, while the income from De Beers’ 
non-diamond interests is likely to grow. 

Sir Ernest estimated the net market 
value of non-diamond interests—largely 
but not exclusively in Kaffirs and ranging 
out to include copper and its indirect 
interest in African Explosives and 
Chemical Industries—plus cash and near 
liquid assets at about £83 million at the 
end of last year. That figure will have 
changed little since then. In market 
values, De Beers’ interests in its dia- 
mond subsidiaries are worth about £9} 
million and its diamond stocks have a 
value of about £53 million. Thus the 
market worth of De Beers’ own deferred 
stock (currently about £79 million) and 
its own preferred stock (currently about 
£11 million) is more than covered by 
this rough “break-up” value of £08 
million, which takes no account at all 
of the value of the productive capacity 
and goodwill of the parent company. 


ROYAL MAIL LINES 


: ee shipping industry is especially 
favoured. It need not publish its 
accounts in accordance with the full 
rigour of the 1948 Companies Act and 
thus it can create and maintain hidden 
reserves. And it is most favourably 
treated for tax, especially after this year’s 
budget which raised from 20 per cent to 
40 per cent the investment allowances on 
new ships. Yet, like Oliver Twist, the 
chairman of Royal Mail Lines asks for 
more. Mr Walter Warwick in his state- 
ment to. shareholders attacks the 
“ balancing charge,” under which tax is 
charged on any proceeds of a sale of a 
ship in excess of its written down value. 
In effect he asks the Chancellor—as 
shipowners often have done—to exempt 
the shipping companies from this charge. 

Mr Warwick’s concern is understand- 
able. The group has about £11} million 
in liquid resources: but has in prospect 4 
fleet replacement programme of more 
than double that amount (in round terms 
£234 million). And when four of the 
old “Highland” ships are due for 
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replacement they might easily realise 
substantially more than their nominal 
written down value. Yet a request for 
further tax relief looks odd besides the 
fine results of Royal Mail, which trades 
largely to South and Central America. 
Last year its operating profits, thanks to 
the rise in freight rates and a bigger 
volume of trade, jumped from £1,768,302 
to £3,329,907 and Mr Warwick says that, 
though freight rates have fallen, current 
prospects are “not unfavourable ” and 
if there is no recurrence of last year’s 
strikes there should be “another satis- 
factory year’s trading.” Last year the 
ordinary dividend was raised from 12 to 
15 per cent. That is to be followed by a 
1oo per cent free scrip issue; Mr 
Warwick says that “it must not be 
anticipated that a dividend at this rate 
(15 per cent) will be maintained on the 
increased capital.” The yield of just 
under 6 per cent on the £1 units at the 
current price of Sos. 3d. xd. suggests that 
some investors are looking for an effec- 
tive increase in the dividend though not 
for its doubling. 


GALLAHER 


AST year was eventful for Gallaher, the 
L tobacco company. From the capital 
market it raised nearly £13,400,000, 
enabling it to finance an increase of 
£6,250,000 in stocks and to reduce its 
bank overdrafts and short-term Bills by 
£8,500,000 (to just under £9 million). 
It was a year of keen competition 
between the cigarette manufacturers but 
Gallaher secured an increase in sales 
and in profits (which advanced by nearly 
{1 million to over £4,230,000). Indeed, 
Gallaher’s manufacturing capacity could 
not quite meet all the demands put upon 
it and twice during the year—in the 
summer holidays and in December—it 
could not meet the demand for its 
— Service ” brand of cigarettes in 
ull. 

This is a strong base from which to 
advance this year, a year in which the 
chairman, Sir Edward de Stein, expects 
“even keener competition than at any 
time since 1939.” To keep and, if pos- 
sible, to extend its place in this market, 
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Gallaher is adding to its manufacturing 
capacity ; when the American auctions 
open it will buy additional dollar leaf to 
improve the duration of stocks over and 
above twelve months’ supply; it 
intends to “watch closely the develop- 
ment of any new sales promotion 
methods used by competitors.” The 
group will have to absorb higher costs 
and competition may trim margins. But 
since January the group has been able to 
meet all its orders in full and sales in the 
first four months of the year show “a 
steady improvement” over the corre- 
sponding months of 1956. - But Sir 
Edward does not expect the group to 
achieve “ anything like the same rate of 
increase in profits” as was achieved in 
previous years. On the 1956 dividend of 
173 per cent, the Ios. ordinary stock 
units yield 7.7 per cent at 22s. 9d. 


CAMMELL LAIRD 


HE reconstruction of Cammell Laird’s 

shipyards, enabling it to build bigger 
ships, will cost £17 million and take 
about eight years to complete. The 
group, which held about £6 million in 
liquid assets at the end of last year, will 
have to seek additional finance from the 
capital market to cover the cost of its 
programme. The directors have not yet 
made any decision as to the timing or 
method of the issue but they have 
cleared the way for it by proposing an 
increase in the company’s borrowing 
powers. In weighing the yield of 6.2 
per cent offered by the §s. units at 
11s. 3d. on the maintained ordinary 
dividend of 14 per cent, investors must 
always keep this need for new money in 
mind. It is as significant for them as 
the fact that the group has big order 
books. On the immediate prospects, the 
statement by the chairman, Mr J. C. 
Mather, gives investors little help. But 
last year the operating surplus rose by 
only £217,000 to £1,490,000 and that 
figure included the results of the newly 
acquired subsidiary, Patent Shaft and 
Axletree. Trading results in the current 
year will be affected, just as the 1956 
results were, by strikes and increases in 
labour costs. 


629 
London Stock Exchange 





FIRST DEALINGS: May 1 May 15 May 29 
LAST DEALINGS: May 14 May 28 June 18 
ACCOUNT DAY: May 21 June 4 June 25 





HE rise in the Treasury bill rate 

caused gilt-edged to fall in the 
early part of the week, and although a 
slight recovery took place on Wednes- 
day, and was maintained on Thursday, 
appreciable falls were seen on balance. 
4 per cent Consols and 3 per cent Gas 
stock 1990/95 both lost 14 to 78} and 
67.%6 respectively. 34 per cent War 
Loan declined from 71;%% to 70} and 
23} per cent Consols from 523 to 527%. 


The Labour party’s pension plan 
caused weakness in insurance shares, 
and among those which fell, Commercial 
Union declined from 85s. to 81s. 6d. and 
Legal and General from 31} to 30}. 


Business remained active and the 
account closed on Tuesday with mark- 
ings above 14,000, with just over 16,000 
for the previous day. This compares 
with markings around 9,600 a year ago. 
The best prices of the week were not 
always maintained and some irregularity 
was seen. The Economist indicator 
showed a fractional decline at 221.4. 
Special features in the industrial market 
were provided by Borax Deferred, which 
rose to a mew peak for 1957 to 32s. in 
an active market on news that the shares 
of its US subsidiary are to be listed on 
the New York market, while demand for 
Montague Burton carried the shares 
from 29s. 3d. to 34s. 3d.; Hunt Partners 
scored a spectacular rise on the offer 
from Bowater Paper, the shares rising 
from 15s. 3d. to 23s. 9d. 


The end of petrol rationing brought 
strength to the oil market, which became 
firmer on Thursday, British Petroleum 
rising from 147s. 3d. to 153s. 73d. and 
Shell from 182s. 6d. to 187s. 3d. 


Kaffirs were quiet and irregular. Free 
State Geduld firmed up from 58s. 9d. to 
59s. 43d. and President Brand from 
45s. 9d. to 46s. 6d. 


Base metals were weak, Consolidated 
Zinc established a new low of 71s. 
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ro} Vo) [oe Lees] Be 18 | 2 [eile oe 
” 13 | 205-5] 5-36 | 93-75 | 4-81 | 16,014] Low Low 
160 || = = |} ” 14 | 205-7 | 5-29 | 93-74 | 4-80 | 14,225] 178-9. | 161-5 
lotetwlatmlolelalstotniop! » 15 | 206-2 |_5-31_| 93-71 | 4-80 | 13,199] (Jan 1) | (Nov. 29) 
Bases :—* 1953=100. f+ July 1, 1935=100. t+ 1928=100. 
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LONDON ACTIVE SECURITIES 


| Net 
Prices, 1957 aii 8 UNDS Price, | Price, Yield, ae Prices, 1957 Last Two ORDINARY Price, | Price, 
May 8, |May 15,| May 15, F Dividends May 8, |May 15, 
——,—- GUARANTEED | “1957’| 1957 | 1957 | | May.15, | __—~—__| @q @) (0) siaieseeaees 1957 | 1957 
High | Low STOCKS g | 21957 | High | Low 
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— 
COWHDDODWOWUINE AP PONK ORE: 


vt 


| | % | % |STEEL & ENGINEERING | 
83/- | 72/- 8 b\Babcock & aaa = & 76/3* | 
12 /104| ll/- | 10 b\Cammell Laird. 11/9* 
29/3 22/103 5 b\Dorman Long £1) 26/9 | 
57/6 | 44/3 10b\Guest Keen N’fold.{1) 56/9 
45/6 4 a\Metal Box ........ £1, 58/9 
| 26/6 12$bStewarts & Lloyds.£1) 30/9 
61/3 11 b6Swan Hunter {1 66/9 
30/3 846 United Steel (1 33/6 
| 39/9 TBO VICRORS 65 'cce is alae £1 43/6* 
ELECTRICAL 
61 /3 74b\Assoc. Elec. Inds. ..£1! 68/6 
84) Br. Ins. Callendérs.£1) 53/9 
63$a\Decca Record ....4/—| 29/44 
15 c\Elect.& Mus.Inds.10/—| 32/- 
10 b)English Electric ...£1) 59/-] 
4ha Gene ral Electric ...£1) 58/9 
TEXTILES | 
6 b Bradford Dyers... fl 19/103 
3 b|British Celanese ... 23/3 
2ea;coats, J. & PB. x... A 27/- 
4 a\Courtaulds........ 1, 36/43 
| 32/ 124b|Lancashire Cotton. A 38/- 
| 30/1031 24a\Patons & Baldwins.{1| 38/- 
| SHops & Stores | 
13/9 10 4\Boots Pure Drug. .5/-| 18/6 
34/44 74a\Debenhams ..... 10/-| 43/3 
33/3 15 a\Gt. Universal ‘A’. .5/-| 51/44 
30/3 0 20 b\Marks & Spen. ‘A’ 5/-| 47/103 
21/13 20 b\United Drapery. ..5/-| 28/43 
38/3 | 26%b|Woolworth 5/-| 46/14 
| Motors & AIRCRAFT 
|  6$b\Bristol Aeroplane 10/-| 21/— 
| Nil a/British Motor 
5 b\Ford Motor 
7 ee a 
124c\Leyland Motors. 
15 b Rolls-Royce 
8 c\Standard Motor.. 
SHIPPING 
64a/Brit. &Com’wealth10/- 
1 


vz 


\Funding 23% 1952-57... ie ty 99/18 6, 
War Loan 3% 1955-59.. ae 9745 | 
|Funding 24% 1956-61....| 92% | 9248 | 
E xchequer 5% 1957 -— 379 100 2) 3 
Conversion 4% 1957-58. L 99 
Serial Funding 24% 1957. | A 99 
Conversion 2% 1958- 59. 
Exchequer 2% 1960 
Exchequer 3%, 

Conversion 44°, ae 
Savings Bonds 3% 1955-65 
Funding 3% 1959-69 


|Funding 4% 1960-90 


Savings Bonds 3°%, 1960-70 
Exchequer 3% 1962-63. ..; 
Exchequer 24% 1963-64. .| 
Savings Bonds 24% ’64-67) 
Savings Bonds 3% 1965-75) 
FE unding LWA 

Victory 4%, 1920-76 
Conversion 3$% 1969.... 
Treasury 34% 1977-80... 
Treasury 34% 1979-81... 
Redemption 3% 1986-96 . 
Funding 34% 1999-2004. .} 
Consols 4% after Feb. ’57| 
\War Loan 33% after 1952! : 
Conv. 34% after Apr. 1961) 
Treas. 3% after Apr. 1966) 
Consols 24%, 

Treas. 23% after Apr. ’ 

Br. Electric 44% 1967- 69. 
\Br. Electric 3% 1968-73. 
Br. Electric 3% 1974-77. .| 
Br. Electric 44% 1974-79 .| 
|Br. Electric 34% 1976-79.) 
|Br. Gas 4% 1969-72 

\Br. Gas 34% 1969-71 .... 
\Br. Gas 3% 1990-95 

Br. Transport 3% 1968-73) 
Br. Transport 4% 1972- -11| 
Br. Transport 3% 1978-88 683 
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MISCELLANEOUS 
Assoc. Port. Cem.. £1 
Beecham Group. . .5/-| 
Bowater Paper ....£1 
Br. Aluminium ....£1 
Br. Amer. Tob. . .10/- 
B.E.T. ‘A’ Defd.. .5/- 
b|Br. Oxygen 1 
4 b\Canadiz an Pacific. . $25 ‘$698 
7$b|Dunlop Rubber . -10/- 19/6 
38/103; 6 b\Imp. Chemical 
| 40/9 | 84a! 124b|[mp. Tobacco 
$191 \$3- 715¢/$3- 75ciInt’l. Nickel... .n.p.v. $213} 
30/9 | 5) aha J. Lucas (Inds.). -oshhl Goro 
} } | 68a) 15% b/Monsanto Chem. ..5/-| 24/3 
2 [German 7%, 1924 (Br. E at deo  * e ane 4 10 c¢ 2ha/Ranks.......... 10/— 18/3 
169 |Japan 5%, 1907 (Enfaced) aa / / | 6a) 10 DA. E. 53/3 
20 c| 224c\Sears Hldgs. ‘A’. . .5/- | 15/6* 
6 | 12 6 44a/Tate & Lyle fli 70/- 
ee sales | | = ee /- | | 7hb| ‘T4halTube Investments. .£1) 68/- 
Prices, Last Two | ORDINARY | Price, | Price, » 2246, 5 a\Turner & Newall... .£1138/6* 
Dividends | “STOCKS | May 8, (May 15) May 15, | | 6 a\ 1145/Unilever Ltd £1 | 99/1} 
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1957 DOMINION, Price, | Price, | 
CORPORATION AND May 8, May 15, 
FOREIGN BONDS 957 1957 
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Australia 3}% 1965-69 | 
Fed. Rhod. & Nvyas. 5% 1975-80... .| 
S. Rhodesia 24% 1965-70 

N. Zealand 4%, 1976-78 


kw 

od 

2 8 8 
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|Agric. Mortgage 5% 1959-89 
Met. Water Board ‘B’ 3% 1934-2003 
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PORDMANHONM RH DOH NO 
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High ~—_ | ia +10 eo .10/-| 42/9 
' INES 

i | % 9 Banks & DISCOUNT 20 a} 50 b Anglo-American . 10/-|117/6 
29/6 b Bk. Ldn. & S. Amer. £1) t24a! +74b\Cons. Tea & Lands.f{1) 27/6 
47/3 b Barclays Bank 80 a| 120 b De Beers Def. Sy: A 97/6 
35/3 b'Barclays D.C.O. ...£ | ... |Doornfontein. 19/9 
40/- / 746 Chartered Bank... .£1! 30 c 30 c\London Tin 12/43 
51/3 so 7 b Lloyds Bank 11245 25 a\Nchanga Cons. 124 
13/3 / 9 b Midland Bank 40 6| 50 a|President Brand ..5/-| 45/9 
40/6 | 35, 5 b Nat. Discount ‘B’ . .£ 124a; 25 6|Rho. Selection Tst.5/-| 22/14 
51/6 j } 6}5, Union Discount... 12$a| 30 b\United Sua Betong.f{1) 58/3 
40 b| 40 aWestern Holdings 5/-| 58/9 
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INSURANCE 
90 /- ‘ 30 a} 4346Commercial Union 5 
354 12ha 874b Leg al & General . 3 
22} +20 a f 4 | 204 
46 7125 cif132$¢P naan ‘A’ $# | 43 
BREWERIES, ETC. 
122 10 a) 33 biBass ............. £1116/6 (122 


6 
25/4) 1145 6 a Distillers 25/11 
6 


_ 
-_ 


| 
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New York Closing Prices 


May | May | | May May | May 
8 | 15 $ | - = 





$ | $ $ $ 

Can. Pacific ..| 35§ | 364 JAm. Viscose. .! 37 | 385 [Int'l Nickel. 109) ui" 
N.Y. Central .| 32 | 30% |Beth. Steel...} 45} | National Dist.) 26; 
Pennsylvania. Chrysler 15$*| Ted Sears Roebuck, 27} 

Amer. Tel. ... (Crown Zeiler..| 513 | 514 Shell Oil 82} ? 

Standard Gas. ¢ | DuPontdeNm. 195 1199} Std. Oilof N.J.| 603*| 643 
£19 #§ | £15} 74 h....204.! £19 | £193 7 Western Union) 18% | Ford Motors..| 57 | 563 JU.S. Steel....| 633 
186 3 $ T5 a} F13}zb\She £1/181/105 185 - 10 Alumin’m Ltd. 138$ | Gen. Elect....! 633 ‘65 [West’house E.| 59 

77/6 | Eee |... jUltramar /— 16 | 75/6 | = Am. Smelting.| 52% | on Motors..' 433 Woolworth . 43} | St 

* Ex dividend. t Tax free. ~ Assumed average lite approx. 10 years. § Less tax at || Ex Rights. (a) Interim dividend. 


ees 
(b) Final dividend. (c) Year's dividend. (e) To earliest date. (f) Flat yield. (g) On 13%. (h) ) On one (i) On 16%. (j) On 18%. (L) To latest date. 
(x) After Rhodesian tax. 
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152 1K +5 a| +10 b British Petroleum. .£1146/9 |150/— , 
113/3 | 8 5 a| 17Tsbi1 jurmah 111/103 
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Manpower 


631 
The following list shows the most recent dates on which each statistical page appeared, 
World Trade..... errr e April 20th 
BRITISH 7 OVERSEAS 
Prices and Wages.......... May 4th Western Europe : 
Production and Consumption May 11th Production and Trade.... April 27th 
bveesvasetawsues This week British Commonwealth..... May 11th 
weeess 7 April 27th Western Europe : 


External Trade. . 


Financial Statistics 
Industrial Profits 





pit This week 
.- April 20th 





Prices and Money Supply This week 





























wwiebeds United States............. May 4th 
Manpower in Great Britain 
Monthly averages 1956 1957 
Unit = g@quim an eae Use ee 
1954 1955 1956 Feb. Mar. Apr. Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. 
TOTAL MANPOWE R(’') 
Working population : 
(PRR reer re Tree eee Cr re 000s 23,667 | 23,912 | 24,107 | 24,066 | 24,044 | 24,091 ] 24,085 | 24,024] 23,961 
Lo, PEELE LEC EL COL CLT ETO CEC ree a 15,974 16,084] 16,188 | 16,163 | 16,157 | 16,184] 16,212 | 16,167 | 16,136 
IN 6c Ot ee ae neWe Reda teseeeekanedaws aa 7,693 | 7,828 7,919 7,903 7,887 7,907 7,873 7,857 7,825 
I PNG 5 isis cre ceisiewecdewciccdcaduwedane - 839 803 761 776 173 770 740 728 719 
Civil employment : 
pC rere ee ere Te CLT CT eT ee rere “ 22,604 | 22,933 | 23,149 | 23,029 23,045 | 23,097 | 22.979 | 22,948 | 22.908 
Agriculture, forestry and fishing...........6... a 1,074 | 1.066 1,032 1,001 1,005 1,013 994 999 | 1,004 
PE BAG QUOREFION. 5 oc.cciccccsvecscadehecus “ 867 _| 862 | 858 860 861 | 861 864 866 866 
Beane DI COMETECTNE o.oo ccc ci cccscccuces ae 1,453 | 1,486| 1,541 1,458 1,492 | 1,514 1,502 1,494 1,502 
I TINIE oo o.29 SiKuGedaceecendenanees oa 2,743 | 2,811 2,870 2,857 2,854 | 2,864 2,887 2,877 2,866 
Pee CRON oa ia 5h Sa shah SEK E Ss a 1,326 1,289 1,300 1,291 1,293 | 1,295 1,293 1,293 1,291 
Manufacturing industries... ..cccccccceceseucs a“ 8,976 9,206 9,269 9,352 | 9,324 9,314 9,213 9,189 9,143 
CHANGES IN EMPLOYMENT (?) 
Increase or decrease since June, 1955: | | 
Employees in engineering(?) ..........esceeces Pe — 190| .. + 531+ 99|+ 8/]+ 7231+ li—- 2 
os », consumer goods industries(*) ..... <a + 13 eco —- 9}]+ 14 | + 4)+ 5]— 16); — 25 
UNEMPLOYMENT | 
By duration : | 
Serer rer Tree reer re Tee - 284-8 | 232-2 257-0 | 275-6 265-5 251-5] 382-6 380-1 363-0 342-3 
m ay SMG ve riavaeacmkeyees wehetess “i 184-4 | 146-7; 168-8] 186°5 | 175-9 161-5] 267-7 | 262-4] 251-2] 236-5 
a ig SOO oe ck cali inna si 100-4 85-5 88-2 89-1 89-6 | 90-0] 114-9; 117-7| 111-8] 165-8 
Temporary or under 2 weeks—men.........0.. * 58-0 51-5 62-7 69-7 62-0 58-0} 103-2 76-3 74-0 67-5 
i Z OEE sv eiieciccs o 36-4 36-7 35-5 34:1 37-7 41-6 44-3 37-2 32-9 31-3 
eet SWE iv iva ndkk Sei decnecesats ‘a 81-7 67-7 65-7 67-3 12-2 | 70:2 90-6, 103-9}| 110-6] 114-1 
ms a CRIS Ww ki di cdacheensceeeeeus ~ 37-1 26-5 27-4 29-0 30-3 28-6 40-3 41-4 42-8 44-0 
By industry (‘) : 
So ee eer ere ere err Ty % 0-9 1-6 1-4 1:3 1-5 1:9 1-1 1-2 1-2 1-2 
CN oNu.a caak paw etreumencecceeeneeaweus ee 1-3 0-9 1-0 0-9 0-9 | 0-9 1-3 | 1-2 1-1 1-1 
bi Ee PC IE Ee TOOT eR A ore a 0-5 0-4 1-2 0-4 0-5 | 0:5 2-7 1-4 1-6 1-0 
ORL eR OT re te ree ee os 1-1 0-8 0-9 0-8 | 0-9 | 0-9 1-1 | 1-2 1:3 1-4 
rer rr eer rere ‘“ 0-2 0-1 0-1 0-1 | 0-1 | 0-1 0-2 | 0-2 0-2 0-2 
PCIE CONNIE 6.5. 2n 46 0a Cok cncentavesadews ‘a 1-3 1-0 1-0 1-1 1-1 1-0 1-5 1-6 1-5 1:4 
By regions (*) : 
Ree WOME 24/2 cd aa areulieaaawamnewdene ~ 1-3 1-1 1-2 1-3 1-2 1-2 1-8 1-8 1-7 1-6 
LanGon dnd South Easteen 3 <osi. ccccvccceses pe 1-0 0-7 0-8 0-9 0-9 0-8 1:5 1-3 1-2 1-1 
Re ry porn ee re ee ne 1-2 0-9 1-0 1-6 1-2 | 1-1 1-7 1-9 1-7 1-6 
peta anepate ROTEL COCR CT CO Ce Pee aa 1-1 0-9 1-0 1-1 1-0 | 1-0 Ba 1-8 1:5 1-3 
OMEN WORN 5 65.5: ba cinsiadcckdences eneeeness a 1-5 1-2 1-2 1-4 1-4 | 1-2 2-1 2-2 2-0 2-0 
i OT ener ren ern tree “ 0-6 0-5 1-1 0-6 0-7 | 0-7 1-5 1-6 1-8 1-5 
TO INN 06 acin's:dnc eawes SacetNwNaeeenks pe 0-6 0-5 0-6 0-7 0-7 | 0-6 to aa 1-1 0-9 
Bunt and West Wings: ood cs cccgscaccvesiens os 0-9 0-7 0-8 0-8 | 0-8 | 0-8 1-0 1-0 1-0 0-9 
POU NUCHUONE 53s ose deveCecsebohcccadenescas pe 1-5 1-4 1-3 1-4 | 1-3 1-4 A? 1-8 1-8 i-9 
Re Se AP ene ee ee es ere « 2-2 1-8 1-6 1-9 | 1-7 1:6 2-0 2-0 1-9 2-0 
NUNN. Salk ctasgea'ssiardekd c AA REAL REUTER ELON ~ 2-8 2-4 2°4 2-7 2-6 2-5 3:0 3-1 2-9 2:8 
i ak a EO Pe Cre OT rey errr o 2-5 1-8 2-0 2-0 | 2-0 2-0 2-9 3-0 2-9 2:7 
VACANCIES | 
Unfilled vacancies notified to Employment Ex- | 
changes (°) : 
MR stuiieds cae isinemauaibensapecainiulie 000s 338 382 279} 368| 380 390} 256 239 250 285 
| nt TE COE ELE reer peter a 191 214 152 204 208 213 134 124 128 143 
MIME oo om aw Se evn nede CUnededeeeaccuntees ya 147 168 127 164 172 177 122 115 122 142 
DISPUTES (‘) 
I iin ch canes Kewaunee aaas ane @ 31 65 42 98 45 54 43 34 589 
orking days lost : 
cage Ce OT CTT CERT ETE T CR EE aoe 2 205 315 173 189 384 142 124 107 3,646 “es 
Mining and quarrying. ........scccsccccssce ana a 39 93 42 37 45 61 27 34 88 a 
IU ONES Sosy cia cae caccweteekeseaey é 62 56 85 49 24 56 46 52 3,538 
Other industries and services ..........eeee00 es 104 166 46 103 315 | 25 51 21 20 
































. (?) Annual figures are for June of each year. 
jewellery, (*) Textiles, leather goods, clothing, food, dri 


as unemployed expressed as a percentage of the estimated number of employees. 


y the revocation of the Notification of Vacancies Order, 1952. 





(*) United Kingdom. 


*) Engineering, shipbuilding, electrical goods, vehicles, metal goods, 
and tobacco, manufactures of wood and cork, paper and printing. 


precision instruments and 
(*) Number registered 
‘) From June, 1956, onwards comparison with earlier figures is affected 
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Prices and Money Supply in Western Europe 





































































































































































































l 
| Austria | Belgium | Denmark| France ae Greece | Ireland Italy | — | Norway | Sweden | Turkey 
| | é | 
WHOLESALE PRICES (’) 1953 = 100) 
—__—— ; | j ! 
TO iicaicciiimecianie | 42) 9a] tg | & 905 78 104 15 66 72| 94 
ee tere 108 | 101 | 103 98 101 120 101 101 102 104 104 | 119 
PP ES ES cb sds ckedccn'sce | 110 104 | 107 | 102 103 129 101 102 104 109 109 | 139 
i] | | | i 
1956, November ........... 112 | 106 | 108 | 103 104 132 | 101 102 107 111 109 | 142 
op BODERIDES. .6nc cc ccw es 113 | 106 | 110 | 104 105 131 101 103 107 | 112 110 | 149 
a Oe Se 213 | 106 | 110 | 105 105 131 | wae 103 108 112 110 | . 
» February ............ 113 | 106 | 109 | 104 105 mel tan 101 we 112 | 110 | 
” March............00. 113 | 107 | _ oa oe bog 112 | 109 | 
H j | } { | } | 
COST OF LIVING (°) (1953 = 109) 
_— a ate = . \ { | | = 
BS Sone nwesaséns nowser 502 95 81 | 60 | 93 | 63 | 19 86 | 78* 74 17 89 
SSD 6 iwdssneshs ons cadeo<s 105 101 107 | 101 | 102 | 122 | 103 106 | 106 105 104 119 
oo a ae eee | 108 | 104 113 | 103 105 | 126 | 107 111 | 108 109 109 156 
| | { 
1956, November ........... | 111 | 105 ou 103 106 126 | 107 111 | 109 110 110 136 
| . 111 105 ise 103 106 126 | ve 112 | 110 1ll 111 139 
lo) A es re 112 106 115 | 103 | 106 127 | ioe 113 | 110 111 113 ; 
NOE 5 cwde scien «uid 112 | 106 a | 104 | 1106 | 127 108 112 | den lll 113 
Se | Oe ne | 111 | 106 ne | 103 | is , ae sie aes 
| | | | | | 
| } 
IMPORT PRICES \) (14953 = 100) 
PONS Sénaxccaesdsese een ene | 37 84 84° 59 nae sei 82 98 85 80 72 113 
ee 94 96 98 97 100 118 104 100 97 100 99 103 
ee rr 97 as 102 102 103 124 | 105 105 100 102 104 ia 
1956, October ..........00. 97 101 102 127 110 106 100 101 
» November ........... 97 101 102" 102'°| 101 123 111 108 101 103 106 
», December............ 97 _ 100 123 111 lll 99 109 
9957, January ....600%. reine 104 came sink see 104 126 i ee 102 110 
Ce rn 103 wee was | ee 103 ide ies ae 102 115 
| | { { | t = 
EXPORT PRICES (‘) (1953 = 100) 
| 
SED hokskhrusrancaneeS 42 95 91 : 68 sce ies | 18 | 103 97 84 76 91 
Se ere 102 97 100 | 96 98 133 | 101 98 101 107 102 111 
DD ors ki bos conbemeaneee 105 oe 103 | 100 101 143 | 9T 104 103 115 102 és 
1956, October ............. 102 103 | 100 140 97 104 104 120 : ( 
» November ........... 101 104 | 106" 102! 101 149 96 . 105 103 115 104 
»» Devember.. .. 2... +% 103 — 101 157 96 106 103 117 1 
1957, January ........:.... 98 | | | | 103 134 | om 105 mei sé 
Re eee 100 | | 103 bis | ve ae 102 119 bes 
TOTAL MONEY SUPPLY (’) 
: ¥ : ~ | 000 mn. | 7000 mn. mn, 000 mn. | ’000 mn. | ’000 mn. mn, *000 mn. mn. | mn. |’000mn.|~ mn. a 
End of period | schillings | francs kroner francs | D. marks \drachmas?® £ lire guilders | kroner kroner | liras 
| | = 
EE COCR LE TT ECT .. | 154-0 7,110 | 2,165 11-8 1,984 110-3 1,989 7,285 6,937 6-27 1,715 
SUD csc cau cu tacwensse 28-61 | sak 7,449 | 5,916 29-1 10-99 154-7 4,541 9,837 9,357 9-30 4,882 
PDR cwikhsehosaneace bone 29-71 7,626 | 6,566 31-2 oe 154-7 4,930 9,461 9,650 9-91 4 
1956, November ........... 29-43 | 7,720 | 6,290 30-2 11-30 156-8 es 9,338 9,466 8-84 
SS. 29-71 | 7,626 | 6,566 31-2 me 154-7 4,930 9,461 9,650 9-91 
$957, January ....0..5.000+% 29-01 | 7,420 | 6,435 29-4 see 152-3 axe 9,258 9,620 9-73 | 
» February ...,........ 29-28 | 7,661 | 6,391 29-6 me 152-1 jai 9,222 9,658 9-78 | 
NL Si adschecandnes 29-33 | ed | aia sk ne 153-7 di sie al 9-60 | 
GOLD AND FOREIGN EXCHANGE HOLDINGS \) (ma. us Dotiars) 
erat iicasneaitianiienoet 62 | 938 84:0]... 295| 209 539 343 | 140-6 233 192 
(JOR See ee 361 | 1,146 133-1 2,120 3,076 | 207-6 242 1,237 1,284 165-3 470 211 
EE rer re 406 1,177 131-1 1,356 4,291 | ay 234 1,308 1,072 | 178-8 413 230 
1956, November ........... 418 | 1,206 136-2 1,497 4,194 | 205-2 235 1,358 1,080 | 173-1 466 223 
eee 406; 1,177; 131-1 1,356 4,291 ies 234 1,308 1,072 | 178-8 473 230 
LS es 409 | 1,119 | 127-7 1,278 4,357 | eae 229 ba 1,049 183-2 465 226 
SS eee eee 406 | 1,094 | 118-9 1,289 4,457 | — 233 see 1,032 175-0 454 250 
eo eee eee 405 | 1,081 | 124-2 | 1,249 4,487 ste 239 _ 1,041 186-6 | 476 eae 
| i | ! 


























(*) Relates to wholesale prices in Athens and Piraeus only for Greece. Figures for Ireland from 1955 onwards are for home produced goods only. 
Figures for Germany, F.R. are producers’ prices of industrial products. _(?) July-December. (%) Relates to prices in capital cities only for Austria, France, 
Greece and Turkey. Austria and Belgium exclude rent. Denmark includes direct taxes. Figures for Ireland are based on August, 1953=100. (*) Including 
direct taxes. (5) Including trade with Faeroe Islands. (*) Index numbers of unit value which compare the current average value of trade with its value in 
1953; they are influenced by changes in the composition of trade as well as price movements. (7) Deposit money and notes and coins held by busitiess, 
individuals and foreigners. Except for Greece holdings of the issuing authority and other banks are excluded. (8) Holdings of the government and central 
bank at end of period. Foreign exchange figures for Norway exclude government holdings ; Netherlands, Norway and Sweden include foreign investments. 


Ireland includes some long-term securities. (*) Beginning May, 1954, a new drachma equal to 1,000 old drachmas was introduced. (!%) Average for fourth 
quarter. 
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Fj ial Statisti 
EXCHEQUER RETURNS | THE MONEY MARKET | BANK OF ENGLAND RETURNS 
HE discount market reduced its bid for ] 

For the week ended May 11, 1957, there was an | the £200 million of Treasury bills on (f million) | May 16, | May 8, | May 15, 
“above-line” surplus (after allowing for Sinking offer on Friday of last week by 6d per cent 1956 1957 1957 
Funds) of £18,835,000 compared with a surplus of | ree | 
{61,526,000 in the previous week and a surplus of | to £99 os. Iod. per Cem. ; Credit had been | Issue Department* : 

© 109 000 in the corresponding period of last vear,| Ught in the preceding week, pushing the | Notes in circulation...... | 1,861-0 | 1,948-6 | 1,947-8 
{12,102,000 in the corresponding period of las year. | t f th arket’ mone Notes in banking dept.... 14-4 26-8 27-6 
There was a net expenditure ‘‘below-line” last week average cost oO © markets Y | Govt debt and securities* | 1,871-2 [| 1,971-3 | 1,971-2 
of {10,110,000, leaving a total deficit from April Ist,| Uncomfortably close to the bill rate. Other securities. ...... es 0-7 0-8 
of (5,836,000 (422,479,000 in 1956-57). Outside applicants, however, made NO | Coin other than gold com, | 3-0} 3-0 | 3-0 

: corresponding reduction in their bids. Chis | 
| | April 1, | April 1] Week | Week | The upshot was that although total appli- | pens Parmer: 
£000 | Esti] 1956 | 987 ee | Siuse | cations fell by £5.4 million to £360.9 | Public accounts.......... 19-7 9-2 | 10-4 
ate, May | Mz paige J : : eiane i ; 207: 
957.58] May 12, | May 11,] 12 > | million, the allotted portion of bids at the ~ gah ele ae 8d Be ee ee 
1956 1957 1956 | 1987 > Others Sancdadéheadtediact 74-9 77-3 | 73-9 
. market rate dropped from about 50 to 28 e WON ccucdidassacacanes 314-5 | 297-3 | 292-1 
. ecurities : 
| per cent, and the average rate of discount Goverment? .. ccc cccccce 291-8 202-0 207-3 
a on the whole allotment rose by only Is. §d. oma and advances 3 7 « . = : 
e } MOE ceccavcceucéscoeees . . 
Income Tax....... 2176,250] 125,953' 151,115] 13,606 14.489| to £3 16s. 1.84d. per cent. At yesterday’s —... "| 319-2 | 285-9 | 280-0 
MONE on. <sseees: 149,000] 14,300; 14,000] 1,600 1,500 Vi Banking department 1) 6 ie3 29-2 30-0 
Seath Dutios ..... 170'000{ 21'800| eso} 3300 3’c09| *Rder, the offer was cut by £10 million to Nin a cricaare iatin a 7 ry 
Seas... - 60,000] 6,800; 6,500] 1,200, 1,000} £190 million. “ Proportion ”............. 5-1 9-8 | 10-2 
Profits Tax, E Pp T & | : : : 

re 255,000} 18,500; 16,000] 3,300, 2,500 Credit has remained in keen demand * Government debt is £11,015,100, capital £14,553,000- 
Other Inland Rev. | during the past week. Two or three | Fiduciary issue increased to £1,975 million from £1,925 million 

Duties .....-+++. Bien sd __ 5°) houses had to take loans (of a very small |" April 10, 1957 
Total Inland Rev.. 2810,750| 187,213, 204,165] 23,006 23,039 amount) at Bank rate on Monday, despite 
Customs........+. 1204,250| 139,397 | 138,628| 22.962 29,734| Moderate official help through special pur- TREASURY BILLS 
Bxcise ......000- 912,850] 116,375| 116,225}44,020 44,910 chases from the banks. On Tuesday 
waeimews. 1 market funds were just adequate—though l a a 

BRR coc cdedess 2117, 100] 255,772 254,855} 66,982 74,644 discount houses paid up to 37 per cent : J Amount (£ million) Three Months’ Bills 

wai a a ae " 7 e . Yate o - 
Motor Duties ..... 93,000] 8,908; 9,933] 321 534| for es Wednesday was the clearing | yenucr Aen | alatied 
PO (Net R ipts) | 20.000 3,200 4,200] 3,200) 4.200 banks make-up day ; and the Bank gave Offered — Allotted Rate of at Max. 
eceipts) . , ’ ’ UU; 4, : , . 2 7 
Breswdeast Licences 31,000] 1700' 1800}... | .. | mo special help. As a result the market seco Revers 
elton :.--:| seeeeh iss] Rose) sel 'ss| ee Seen in” the Bank, two or ter | a. 
yscellameous ..... 5, : | | 8. o 
abet “__°"| houses taking a small amount. | May 11 | 250-0 | 404-5 | 250-0] 9811-66 | 42 
Total... ss eeeee. s208,s80 467,184 522,236 94,140 104563 Business in the London gold market — | | 

Ord. Expenditure a ; | has been moderate this week, with marked | Feb. 8; 190-0 | 371-5 , 190-0 84 8-29 38 
Debt Interest ..... 40,000} 90,357| 87,753} 4,328, 2,971 : : % , 15) 190-0 | 348-9 | 170-0 85 6-04 10 
Payments to N. Ire- | buying from the Middle East. On Wed ” 92} 200-0 | 407-3 | 200-0 82 11:49 | 30 

jand Exchequer. .' 69,000] 6,332} 7,209 2,287} nesday the price edged up by 13d. per 
Other Cons. Fund. 10,000 693 667}... wes Mar. 1) 220-0 | 408-2 220-0 80 0-78 50 
Supply Services ... 4069,877| 381,351 412,717] 77,350] 79,200 | OUNCE to 250s. 5d. per ounce. » 8 | 230-0 | 442-7 | 230-0 80 5:20 | 12 

a iacaiea Slee ” 15 230-0 | 375-2 | 230-0 82 3-70 34 
ee 4788,877| 478,732 508,346] 81,678 85,728 LONDON MONEY RATES ” 92 250-0 | 395-2 | 250-0 | 82 6-73 | 44 
"299 250-0 | 391-6 | 250-0 81 11-79 50 

Sinking Funds ....|__ 38,0001 __3,180__3,2681_360__1.270 | gay pate (from a en Pe : | 
ho . so “7 ae. April 5 250-0 | 410-6 | 240-0 82 11-49 32 
“anoresine™ sutra | | | | pape fais Ge) © [Bane codawe gta [Aha Be | tet | Boe) Sk |e 

PE 14,729 10,621/}12,102 18,835 ; er i 3 Scie oA » 18! 240-0 | 411-5 | 240-0 78 9-15 55 
“ Below-line ” Net Expendi Disc count he uses .. 3* 6 “ i 4 aM » 26 200-0 | 359-3 | 200-0 78 3-43 22 

°° aa MIR ae ak 7,750 16,457) 7,081 10,110 a a | | 

| ! ¢ . | 366-3 . 
‘ e + | 4. | Mesey Day-to-day.. 34-38 | Fine trade bills: tom 10 | ae | es | weet Ste 
Total Surplus or Deficit ....] 22,479, 5,836] 5,021| 8,725 | trea bills Dimonths 3x) —— ae) | 
Na Receipts from : ai | { Smonths 3% 6months 5} 64 | son May 10th tenders for 91 day bills at £99 0s. 10d. se« ured 
ax Reserve Certificates. 30,511 | 29.6591 1,792) 3,519 28 per cent, higher tenders being allotted in full. The offering 
a s ° rtificates ....... — 5, 300 | 7.2001 —700 400 * Call money. this week was for £190 million at 91 day bills. 
re — 23,602} —5,278} 3,615) —987 
Premium Savings Bonds. . . 3,600} ... | 500 
| LONDON CLOSING EXCHANGE RATES AND GOLD PRICE 
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Official - 
FLOATING DEBT ven Market Rates: Spot 
(£ million) May 15 May 9 May 10 May ll May 13. | May 14 | May 15 
} 
Treasury Bille Ways and Means 
| i Advances United States $... 2-78-2-82 [2-794,-2-79% 2. 78}}-2-79 | 2-79 -2-79k |2-794%-2-79% > 79 —2-794 |2-78}f-2-78% 
Dat etic nel Se | Connon $ ..... 2-66%-2-67 (|2-66%-2-66 2-664-2-663 | 2-66}-2-66} 2-66} 2-664 | 2-664-2-668 
_ ’ | Floating | French Fr........ 972-65-987-35 | 987 -987} 9864-9874 986i -9874 986} 986} 9853 985} 985) 985% 
Tender | Tap Public | Bank of | Debt | Swiss Fr. ........ 12-15 #-12-33%|12- 263 -12- 274 12-264 12-26] 12-26}-12- 263 12-26 -12- 264 12-25% -12-25§ 12-244-12- 243 
Depts. | England Belgian Fr. ...... 138-95- 140-80 140-80- 140-80- 140-72} 140-674 140-65 
u 141-05 140-85 140-85 140-85 140-774 140-724 140-70 
oS Dutch Gld........ 10-56-10-72 10-662 10-67; 10-663 -10-66; 10-664 ~-10-66}/10-66 —10-664)10-653-10-66 |10-65%-10-65§ 
ay 12  3,230-0 | 1,426-6 | 257-4 ane | 4,914-0 | W. Ger. D-Mk. .. .)12-67 f -11-8443f11-755 11-75; 11-75}-11-75$ 11-754-11- 75% 11-749-11-75 (12-74 —11- 745: 11-734-11-734 
1957 | f | Portuguese Esc. ..: 79-90-81-10 80-05. 80-15 80-05 80-15 | 80-05-80-15 | 80-05-80-15 | 80-05-80-15 | 80-05-80-15 
—'s | Italian Lire ...... 17368-17624 | 1761} 1762 | 1761 -17614 | 17603-1761} | 1760 ~1760} | 17587-1759} | 17584-1759 
eb. 9 3,050-0 | 1,486-7 | 197-4 ee 4,734-1 | Swedish Kr....... | 14-378-14-598 114-482 14-48; 14-48} -14-48)/14-48 —14-48}/14-47)- 14-472 14-46) 14-463 14-45% -14-453 
» 16 2,980°0 , 1,247-9] 246-3 eco 4,474-2 | Danish Kr........ | 19-19}- 19-48} [19-453-19-46 19-45} -19-46 |19-45}-19-46 |19-464-19-46) '19-45}-19-453 19-44 -19-444 
» 23  2,900-0 1,298-1] 193-8 eco 4,391-8 | Norwegian Kr. ...j 19-85-20-15 [19-99{-20-00] 19-99}-20-00} 19-99}-20- 00} /19-99}-20-00}'19- 99-20-00} 19-994-20-00 
Mar 2 2.890-0 1,304-7 209-7 5 | 4404-5 One Month Forward Rates 
» 9 2,890-0 1261-5] 229-6 0-8 Gaee-S | Ce States G occ iccccccctcce. k- ke. pm ic eC. pr i — hy om ic. pm }—2c. pm ic. pm 
” le 2.900-0 | 1,249-9] 247-3 oss By a err es er ke. pm ae ke. pm 3 = sen } it lel dc. oth paol z "pm ran 
» 2 2,910-0 1,284-4 ] 272-1 1-5 GOD | CONES 6 0600s encsccncdeacs 4-6 dis 46 dis 4-6 dis 4-6 dis 5-7 dis 5-7 dis 
3) — need DMs weit hekecavedteciwednes 2}-ljc. pm 2}-2c. pm 23-2c. pm 2}-ljc. pm | 2-Ihe. pm 1j-l\c. pm 
ie: 4,195-3 276-9 eco tt IE rewev crac evens caasecs fs’ pm fists pm ts -* pm ti - ie pm }-4 pm 3-4 pm 
MA fg Aine Wal ha Saka ae ®.... 1j-1jc. pm 1j-ljc. pm 1j-lic. pm 1j-ljc. pm 1j-ljc. pm 1}-lic. pm 
: fo 8 Se eee 1}-1jpf. pm | 1}]-lipf. pm | 1j-lipf. pm | 13 MM of. pm | 1f-14pf. pm | 1)-lipf. pm 
April s 2,860-0 | 1,306-4] 289-3 ooo Oe | RRC csr ccactkecccceecas 3 4 di. r, api e 1 ni | 1 oa | i 4 oes , _— om 
” ~ te 0 | 1,362-5] 295-6 eee We, | EES osc eccaswescnenencns 24-140 pm 2}-ljo pm | 2} igo pm | 2 146 pm 1}?-146 pm 14-16 pm 
” 27 830-0 | 1,390-5] 273-5 eee PER | RN ON osc sc iiwescccoccances 2-lo pm | 2-16 pm 2-1o pm 2-16 pm | 2-16 pm 2-16 pm 
» 41 2,830-0 | 1,377-7] 313-6 eee 4,521-2 | Norwegian Kr.......cccccccccees: 26 pm-par | 206 pm-—par 26 pm-—par 26 pm-par | 26 pm-par 16 pm-par 
May 4 2,840-0 | 1,417-3| 259-7 w | 4517-0 | Gold Price at Fixing 
» ll 2850-0} 1,291-2] 264-1 ° 4,405-3 | Price (s. d. per fine oz.).......... 250/4 250/33 + 250/34 | 250/34 ] 250/4 
—. ! | | | 











Opportunities 
in Canada 


There is a vast field for 
expansion in Canada. If you 
are considering a business 
investment in this prosperous 
country let us help you find 
the special situation to suit 
your requirements. 

Through a network of over 
750 branches across Canada 
we can provide you with 
particulars of available busi- 
ness opportunities and factory 
sites together with information 
regarding taxes, labour supply 
: and records on current market 
it 4] conditions. Address your 


enquiries to 

















THE CANADIAN BANK OF COMMERCE 











LONDON OFFICES: 
2 LOMBARD STREET, EC3 + 48 BERKELEY SQUARE, Wr 
HEAD OFFICE: 25 King Street West, Toronto, Canada 
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Consult the 


CALEDONIAN 


For all classes of 


Insurance....... 


CALEDONIAN INSURANCE COMPANY 
HEAD OFFICE: ST. ANDREW SQ., EDINBURGH 
LONDON OFFICE: 5, LOTHBURY, LONDON, E.C.2 


Branches and Agencies 
throughout the World 


























THE 
UNITED COMMERCIAL 
BANK LIMITED 


(Incorporated in India, Liability of Members is Limited) 
Head Office : 
2 INDIA EXCHANGE PLACE, 
CALCUTTA 


London Office: 
12, NICHOLAS LANE, E.C.4. 


@ 
G. D. BIRLA, Esq., Chairman. 


AUTHORISED CAPITAL - Rs.80,000,000 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL - Rs.49,000,000 
PAID-UP CAPITAL - - - Rs.20,000,000 
RESERVE FUND - - - - Rs.11,500,000 


With Branches at the leading centres of Industry 
atl Commerce in India, Pakistan, Malaya, Burma 
and Hongkong, The United Commercial Bank is well 
equipped to serve Banks, Commercial Institutions 
and individuals carrying on business with the East 
or intending to open connections there. 


S. T. SADASIVAN, General Manager 




















Any = 
Questions i = a 


about he 
AUSTRALIA bod 


Furnishing the answers quickly “ul i 
and concisely, is the function of | 

the information service of The 

Bank of Adelaide. This service, race Hl 
together with every kind of 

banking facility, is available 


er 
at our London Office and all Ii 
offices throughout Australia. 


Che Bank of ~~ 


Incorporated in Australia in 1865 with limited liability 





London Office: 11 LEADENHALL STREET &C3 
(Telephone: MANsion House 2993) 


PRINCIPAL OFFICES IN AUSTRALIA: ADELAIDE (HEAD OFFICE) 
BRISBANE, MELBOURNE, PERTH, FREMANTLE AND SYDNEY 
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STOCKHOLMS ENSKILDA BANK 














ESTABLISHED 1856 


AT YOUR SERVICE 


FOR EVERY KIND OF BANKING BUSINESS 









BANCO DI ROMA 


HEAD OFFICE: ROME 
PAID UP CAPITAL AND RESERVE 
L.4,500,000,000 
ESTABLISHED 1880 





OVER 200 BRANCHES IN ITALY 
AND ABROAD 
4 FOREIGN AFFILIATED BANKS 


REPRESENTATIVE OFFICES: 


LONDON: 8 Great Winchester Street, E.C.2 
Telephone: London Wall 4455 


FRANKFORT-ON-THE-MAIN: Rossmarkt, 12 
Telephone: 96266 


NEW YORK: 40 Wall Street 
Telephone: Whitehall 4-8762 


BUENOS AIRES: Calle Sarmiento, 459 
Telephone: 32-4636 


CORRESPONDENTS ALL OVER THE WORLD 




















































1 North John Street, Liverpool, 2. 









A Liverpool Landmark. 


The golden-domed tower of the Royal Insurance 
Company’s building is a familiar landmark not only 
to the people of Liverpool but also to many who visit 
the City from time to time. 


Founded over a century ago in Liverpool, which 
this year celebrates the 750th Anniversary of the 
granting of its Charter as a Borough, the ‘ Royal’ 
has become a world-wide organisation, able to meet 
the insurance needs of industry, commerce, and the 


individual. 


a 
| ROYAL 
Head Offices: INSURANCE 


1 North John Street, 24/28 Lombard Street, 
LIVERPOOL, 2. LONDON, E.C.3. 
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THE 


Mercantile Bank 
of India Ltd 


For many years The Mercantile Bank of 
India has been intimately associated with 
the principal trading centres of the East 
and can supply to all interested exporters 
and merchants on-the-spot information 
relative to the state of markets, agency 
representation, financial and currency 
exchange problems. 


HEAD OFFICE: #5 GRACECHURCH ST, LONDON EC3 
West End Branch: 123 Pall Mall, London SWI 


INDIA . PAKISTAN . CEYLON . MALAYA . BURMA 
SINGAPORE . HONGKONG . MAURITIUS . THAILAND 
JAPAN 

















ECCA 7p, 


Joint Chairmen 
C. L. HEIMANN ALAN B. FAIRLEY 
Joint Managing Directors 
W. J. Pickarp, O.B.E. J. S. CRICHTON 
Directors 
L. AMBRIDGE H. D. Stewart ~ 
E. D. Morey J. H. Senior, F.C.A. 
T. A. S. HARPHAM J. OswaLD ROOKE 
Secretary and Registered Office 
G. J. R. Pannett, B.Sc.(Econ.), B. Com. F.C.LS. 
76, Southwark Street, S.E.1. 
Extract from Accounts to 31st December, 1956 
a a 


Trading Profit 
Tax Provision 
Profit after Tax and Minority Interests . 

Paid in Dividends (less Tax) ................... 83,959 
Retained ie = ii 110,402 
Dividends paid gross on Ordinary and ary 

eee roy 4 yp 4 

Fixed Assets «2.179353 3,079°880 


Salient points from Joint Chairmen’s Review 
Annual General Meeting May 14, 1957 


Four Dance Halls were acquired in 1956, and Three New Catering 
Establishments were opened, and all are enjoying a satisfactory volume ot 
business. We are well satisfied with the increased Trading Result of the 
First Quarter 1957. Our wonderful new premises in Colonial House, Mark 
Lane, have just been opened, and Two more new Cafeterias will shortly 
be opened in the City. A Freehold Site has been acquired in Bradford, on 
which we hope to build a new Dance Hall. The possibility of further exten- 
sions is being continually examined. 

A further Issue of Mortgage Debenture Stock is being considered to 
provide for expansion. 

Proposals for Capitalisation of Profits will be presented at a later date. 


CAPITAL 
Authorised: £1,295,000 
Issued : £826,854 
5% £1 First Cumulative Preference £145,000 
5% £1 Second Cumulative Preference £138,302 
5/- Ordinary shares £350,000 
5/- “A” Ordinary shares £193,552 
Quoted London 
Ordinary share price at May 13 1957 16/6xd 
High{Low quotation 1957 17/1} / 15/- 


























If you are, or if you are planning any kind 
of business in Canada, we suggest you 
contact Imperial Bank of Canada. With 
branches coast to coast, Imperial Bank is in 
a position to provide you with up-to-the- 
minute information on trends, developments 
and business opportunities in Canada. 

You can readily obtain such information 
from Mr. Alec Craigie, London 
Representative, Imperial Bank of Canada, 
116 Cannon St., E.C.4, or Imperial Bank of 
Canada, Head Office, Toronto, Canada. 


IMPERIAL 


BAN K OF CANADA 


BRANCHES COAST TO COAST IN CANADA, AND CORRESPONDENTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
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THE BRISTOL AEROPLANE COMPANY, 






The Forty-seventh Annual General Meet- 
ing of The Bristol Aeroplane Company 
will be held on June 6th at Filton House, 
Filton, Bristol. The following is the State- 
ment by the Chairman, Sir Reginald Verdon 
Smith, which has been circulated with the 
Report and Accounts for the year ended 
December 31, 1956: 


THE BOARD 


It is with deep regret that we have to 
record the death on February 19, 1957—the 
forty-seventh anniversary of the foundation 
of the Company—of my father, Sir William 
G. Verdon Smith. Sir William became a 
Director of the Company in 1927; he was 
appointed Chairman in the following year 
and continued in that capacity until 1955, 
when he retired from the chair but remained 
a member of the Board until his death. The 
progressive expansion of the Company during 
his chairmanship is clear evidence of his 
qualities of judgment and leadership: I 
trust that my colleagues and I will 
maintain successfully in the future the high 
standard which he set both for himself and 
> others in the conduct of the Company’s 
affairs. 


STRUCTURE AND ORGANISATION OF 
THE GROUP 


The year 1956 was the first in which the 
manufacturing Divisions of the Company 
operated as subsidiary Companies. The 
changes in administration and in accounting 
arrangements have been carried through 
smoothly, and your Board is satisfied that 
the development of increased responsibility 
and of delegated authority is working out to 
good advantage in the widening fields of 
activity in which we are engaged. It is 
customary for the Chairman to express the 
thanks of the Board to all staff and employees 
who have contributed to the Company’s 
progress, and this I most warmly do on this 
as on previous occasions. 


Although the year was by no means free 
from difficulty and anxiety, much progress 
was made, the turnover of the group was 
substantially increased and although trading 
profits did not expand proportionately to 
the increased volume of work undertaken 
the year’s results should, I believe, be re- 
garded as reasonably satisfactory. It will 
be convenient in this review to follow 
the pattern of previous years, comment- 
ing first on the financial results of the 
Group as a whole and thereafter upon 
the activities of each of the constituent 
members and associates both at home and 
overseas. 


FINANCE 


It is evident from the Accounts for 1956 
that there has been no relaxation in the 
expansion which has characterised the 
Group’s affairs in recent years. Although 


the volume of production reached a new 
high level and turnover exceeded £50 million, 








LIMITED 


SIR REGINALD VERDON SMITH’S REVIEW 


the value of orders held, which in 1955 was 
reported to exceed £100 million, increased 
substantially during the year and currently 
stands at approximately £130 million. 


The trading profit of £4,016,387 shown 
in the Consolidated Profit and Loss Account, 
before charging depreciation is £630,197 
more than the corresponding profit of 
£3,386,190 in 1955. On the other hand, 
despite the increase in turnover the rate of 
return on capital employed by the Group 
has been reduced both by lower profit 
margins on trading and additional costs 
arising from the delay in getting the 
Britannia into airline operation, to which I 
refer later. As before, we have written off 
part of the preliminary expenditure on pro- 
jects in the development stages. 


Against the trading profit there is an 
increase from £1,583,349 to £1,861,257 in 
the charge for depreciation, leaving the 
trading profits, after depreciation, at 
oo compared with £1,802,841 in 


Dividends received from Associated Com- 
panies, including Rotol Limited and Short 
Brothers and Harland Limited, amount to 
£72,927 compared with £21,120 in 1955. 


Interest on Bank Overdraft (less Interest 
received) of £362,437 is considerably more 
than £54,699 charged in 1955. 


The interest on Canadian Bonds is less 
than for 1955 ; it is convenient at this point 
to record that the original Bonds have now 
been fully repaid, but we have recently 
arranged a new issue of $14 million 6 per 
cent Bonds maturing 1969/70 of which $1} 
million were issued in 1956 and $250,000 
are to be issued in 1957. 


The taxation charge of £781,949 although 
slightly higher than the 1955 charge of 
£762,191 is fractionally less as a proportion 
of the profits for the year due to the benefit 
of Investment Allowances. The effect of 
these allowances has been to reduce tax pay- 
able in respect of 1956 by £265,000 (com- 
pared with a parallel reduction of £200,000 
for 1955) and we have again taken account 


of this saving in the transfer made to General 
Reserve. 


The effect on productive industry of the 
high level of taxation which has been im- 
posed over a prolonged period is clearly 
illustrated by the extent to which your Com- 
pany has been obliged to supplement the 
profits already retained as working capital 
and for fixed investment in buildings and 
plant, by calling on additional facilities from 
its bankers during 1956 with a consequent 
increase in the interest charged against profits 
to which I have already referred. The 
Group is not alone in having to face this 
problem, and it is disappointing that the 
Chancellor, whose Budget was in other 
respects sO encouraging to initiative, did not 
feel able this year to lighten the burden car- 
ried by industry: the re-equipment and 
further development of the productive 
capacity of industry remain vitally important 
especially in a phase of rapid technological 
change such as we are currently experi- 


encing in the aircraft industry. Some measure 
of relief in relation to capital expenditure is 
afforded by the Investment Allowances on 
scientific research capital expenditure but this 
will continue to be a limited benefit unless 
the increase in the Investment Allowance 
granted to the shipping industry in this 
year’s Budget is the forerunner of an early 
restoration of the allowance on other indus- 
trial capital outlays. 


The net profit after taxation amounts to 
£1,065,028 compared with £977,363 in 1955 ; 
before reference is made to the disposal of 
this balance the main items in the Consoli- 
dated Balance Sheet call for comment. 


The value of the Stockholders’ interest in 
the group represented by the total Capital, 
Reserves and Surplus, has increased by 
£1,280,329 to £15,970,338 at the end of 
1956, representing net profits retained in the 
business, and including a transfer of £650,000 
to Contingencies Reserve from certain pro- 
visions considered to be in excess of require- 
ments following a review made during the 
year. 


In my statement on the 1955 Accounts I 
referred to the high level of capital expendi- 
ture which would be required in future years. 
In 1956 the total expenditure by the Group 
on Fixed Assets amounted to £4.3 million ; 
at the end of the year there were capital 
commitments of £1.5 million, and further 
outlays will be required in most of the Com- 
pany’s undertakings. Items of note during 
1956 included the completion of our new 
Wind Tunnel, a Deuce computer installation 
and new Test Plants for high-powered turbo- 
jet engines and for ramjets, whilst the 
largest single heading of expense relates to 
machine tools (£1.4 million) and other im- 
proved production facilities. 


In the process of building up the Group 
turnover there has been a considerable rise, 
amounting to £8.2 million during 1956, in 
the value of Stocks, which is mainly respon- 
sible for the increase over the year from 
= million to £8 million in the bank over- 
draft. 


To the net profit for the year of £1,065,028 
there falls to be added £366,905 brought for- 
ward from 1955, out of which your Board 
has transferred £118,384 to Capital Reserve 
(representing profits earned by the original 
Canadian holding company which was wound 
up during 1956 on completion of the re- 
organisation in Canada to which I referred 
last year). From the £1,313,549 remain- 
ing £500,000 (1955—£450,000) has been 
transferred to General Reserve, which is 
thereby increased to £4,150,000 at the end 
of 1956. 


After payment of Preference Dividends and 
an interim dividend (less Income Tax) on the 
Ordinary Stock there remains a balance of 
£637,859 for appropriation. The Board 
recommends a Final Dividend of 6} per 
cent on the Ordinary Stock, making 10 per 
cent for the year—the same rate as for 
last year. 


This absorbs £259,009 and the balance of 
£378,850 will be carried forward. 
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In the light of what I have said about the 
rate of return on capital employed and the 
pressure on resources as well as of the 
rising cost of production to which I make 
reference later, Stockholders will not be 
surprised that we have not found it possible 
to recommend a higher rate of dividend than 
last year. 


The level of borrowing from the Com- 
pany’s bankers has been further increased 
since the end of 1956, and your Board has 
under consideration the steps which should 
be taken to provide that some part of this 
borrowing should be placed on a more per- 
manent basis. Meanwhile Stockholders will 
observe that the Board is seeking authority 
to increase the Company’s borrowing powers, 
and in conformity with modern practice we 
have recommended that borrowing, which 
under the present articles is limited to twice 
the issued capital, should be authorised to the 
extent of twice the issued capital, reserves 
and surplus of the Company. 


The following table displays a breakdown 
on the Company’s income during 1956 on a 
percentage basis: 


Materials, subcontracted and bought 
out parts 

Wages, Salaries and Employees’ 
benefits ... 

Depreciation 

Other expenses 

Interest on borrowed money 


Taxation 
Retained earnings 
Net dividends 


BRISTOL AIRCRAFT LIMITED 


The three principal tasks of the Aircraft 
Company were the Britannia airliner, Heli- 
copters and Guided Weapons ; in addition, 
good progress was made in the production 
of Plastic Drop Tanks, Rocket Motors and 
on certain research projects for the Defence 
Programme. 


The Britannia was, of course, the major 
project of the Company, and nine aircraft 
were completed during the year. As is well 
known, the introduction of Britannia into 
Airline Service was delayed by the discovery 
that dry ice could accumulate in the power 
plants, particularly at certain altitudes in 
tropical latitudes ; in consequence, although 
a total of ten aircraft had been delivered to 
BOAC by the end of 1956, they did not 
begin scheduled operations until early this 
year. The setback both to sales and to the 
flow of production, and the consequential 
effect upon the Company’s trading results for 
the year were a great disappointment to us; it 
is encouraging, however, to record the vigour 
and determination with which the problem, 
hitherto unknown, was diagnosed and 
attacked, and it is appropriate to record our 
appreciation for the co-operation which we 
received from the Royal Aircraft Establish- 
ment and many others. We are confident 
that the Britannias now in service with BOAC 
will rapidly establish themselves with the 
travelling public, and that they will shortly 
be followed into service by the successive 
variants of Britannia ordered by other air- 
lines and for RAF Transport Command. In 
Canada, following our agreement with the 
Canadian Government under which Canadair 
Limited have developed a maritime recon- 
naissance version of the Britannia for the 
RCAF, and are now proceeding with a trans- 
port version, a further agreement has recently 
been concluded with Canadair licensing them 
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to sell their version of the Britannia transport 
in certain civil markets. 


During the year a Weston Division was 
formed within the Aircraft Company. This 
Division is concerned primarily with develop- 
ment and the production of Bristol Heli- 
copters, but it includes the plant which is 
engaged on Rocket Motor Tube production 
and the development and production of 
Pressure Vessels. 


Production of the Bristol Sycamore con- 
tinued steadily at Weston, to which factory it 
was transferred from Filton early in the year. 
In addition to the further orders for the 
RAF, a substantial order has since been 
secured from the German Government, 
which will keep the Division busily engaged 
for the next two years. Development of the 
twin-rotor helicopter was continued, attention 
being increasingly concentrated upon the 
turbine-powered version, for which Napier 
Gazelle engines will become available this 
year. 


Substantial progress was made on_ the 
Guided Weapon side of the Aircraft Com- 
pany’s business. Past years of intensive 
research and development were rewarded by 
a substantial production order for the Bristol 
surface-to-air weapon now Officially named 
Bloodhound. In a memorandum covering the 
recent Air Estimates the Secretary of State 
for Air stated that Bloodhound would be in 
use for service trials at the first RAF Missile 
Station now being built at North Coates in 
Lincolnshire. To facilitate the execution of 
this order Bristol Aircraft Limited occupied 
early in 1956 a Government factory in South 
Wales, the adaptation and equipment of 
which have since been carried out. Further 
development of this weapon continues and 
marked progress has been made in firing 
trials both in this country and Australia. 


Certain revisions in defence policy may 
bring changes in the future types of weapon 
we have under study, but our technical team 
and resources are likely for some time to 
come to be engaged at full pressure on the 
programme ahead of us. 


BRISTOL AERO-ENGINES LIMITED 


The efforts of Bristol Aero-Engines Limited 
were mainly devoted to the development 
and production of their comprehensive range 
of gas turbines, including turbojets (Olympus 
and Orpheus), turboprops (Proteus and 
Orion) and ramjets (Thor and others). The 
Olympus 2-spool axial turbojet is now with 
the Royal Air Force in the Avro Vulcan and 
is the most powerful jet engine in service use. 
A more powerful version, known as _ the 
Olympus 6, has been type-tested at 16,000 
Ib thrust (dry) and is the most powerful 
type-tested engine available in the world to- 
day. The Company had to fight a prolonged 
battle to avoid its cancellation during 1956, 
but we have recently been assured that the 
Olympus 6 will be used by HM Government, 
and our confidence in it has been justified 
by other encouraging prospects as well as by 
the rapid and successful course of its techni- 
cal development. 

The Orpheus turbojet shows __ great 
promise : it has been flying in the prototypes 
on new British, French and Italian light 
fighters, and is already the subject of licences 
in several countries, including in particular 
India, where we have entered into an agree- 
ment with the government to provide exten- 
sive technical advice in the construction of 
an aero engine plant in which the Orpheus 
will be built. The development of the 
Orpheus has been made possible by the sup- 
port accorded to it by the Mutual Weapons 
Development Programme on_ behalf of 
Nato and its adoption by one country 
after another promises to be a notable realisa- 
tion of the policy of collective defence. Its 
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simplicity of design and adaptability to a 
variety of applications make it particularly 
suitable for licensed manufacture. 


The Proteus turboprop has established 
itseif as an outstandingly reliable engine. It 
is the most powerful turboprop to go into 
airline service so far and has secured a 
notable list of “ firsts”—it is the first axial 
engine in airline use, it has the lowest specific 
fuel consumption of any gas-turbine in 
service, it is unique in having the advantages 
of the free-turbine principle and it is remark- 
ably quiet. In addition to its aircraft appli- 
cations, the Proteus is being developed for 
marine use in high performance craft, both 
naval and civil. 

The Orion turboprop is being developed as 
the successor to the Proteus. This new 
engine first ran on the test bed in December, 
1955, and made its first flight in August, 
1956. Results have been most encouraging 
and include a recent successful 150-hour 
development test run carried out in con- 
formity with British and American airworthi- 
ness conditions. The Orion which will power 
later versions of Britannia has been selected 
by the Royal Canadian Air Force for their 
military transport version of the Britannia— 
the Canadair CL-44. 


There are welcome signs of increasing 
American interest in Bristol gas-turbines, and 
Stockholders will be aware from recent Press 
reports that important negotiations have been 
taking place between the Company and the 
Curtiss-Wright Corporation of America with 
a view to American manufacture of the latest 
Bristol types. It is a feature of these 


negotiations that they should bring valuable 
dollar-earning work, both on development 
and on production, into our factories at 
Bristol. 

Bristol ramjets are being produced in in- 
creasing numbers for the Bristol Bloodhound 
surface-to-air missile : development of more 


advanced and more powerful ramjets has con- 
tinued and the Company has established 
unique facilities and a dominant position in 
this field. A vast background of experience 
and “know-how” of supersonic work has 
been accumulated and an engineering team of 
outstanding quality has been built up over 
the years. The future of this section of our 
business is, of course, closely linked with 
decisions about defence policy currently 
under consideration. 


The manufacture of Bristol Centaurus and 
Hercules piston engines continues—the 
former for the Blackburn Beverley Transport 
in service with the RAF and the latter by 
our licensees in France for installation in the 
Noratlas transport which is now to be built 
in Germany as well as in France. These well 
established engines are being used by some 
thirty-seven operators and continue to give 
a good account of themselves in a variety of 
aircraft in all parts of the world. 


The activities of Bristol Aero-Engines 
Limited include, too, the operation of aero 
engine repair shops at the Company's Whit- 
church premises, a large and growing spare 
parts business and the maintenance of a world 
wide network of engineers’ services. The 
experience gained over the years in backing 
Bristol piston-engines in transport aircraft 
throughout the world is proving an invaluable 
basis for the support of the airlines who have 
selected Bristol gas turbines. 


BRISTOL CARS LIMITED 


The current model of the Bristol 2-litre car 
has made many friends for itself in the 
specialised field with which this Company 
is concerned, but the restriction of credit at 
home and abroad and the rationing of petrol 
affected sales, and output was accordingly 
curtailed. Your Board does not feel that the 
time is ripe for any large-scale development 
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in this direction and the facilities of the com- 
any have been increasingly utilised on work 
be other companies in the group. 


ROTOL LIMITED 


Rotol Limited and its subsidiary British 
Messier Limited, had a successful year’s trad- 
ing, and there are good prospects for an 
increase in turnover this year. 


SHORT BROTHERS AND HARLAND 
LIMITED 


Although your Company holds only a 
small percentage of the capital of this asso- 
ciated company the link between Bristol and 
Belfast is of great importance to us and we 
look to Short Brothers and Harland, Limited, 
for a large part of the Britannia programme. 
The trading profit for the last financial year 


was affected by changes in defence orders © 


and so far the rate of return on our invest- 
ment in the Company has not been as satis- 
factory as we could wish. We hope, how- 
ever, to see its excellent facilities and the 
abilities of its management and workforce 
turned to fuller .ccount in the years ahead. 


Europe.—In France, SECA and, in Spain, 
TABSA, our associated companies, have made 
satisfactory progress—the former having con- 
siderably expanded its sales during the year 
thus justifying the increase in capital to which 
I referred in my report last year. 


Canada.—The Canadian group of Com- 
panies, with plants in Montreal, Winnipeg 
and ‘Vancouver, has again made a valuable 
contribution to our turnover and profits. 
Prospects of work ahead are encouraging, but 
in Canada as elsewhere there are inescapable 
requirements for additional funds, both for 
plant and for working capital: the Vancouver 
plant is being adapted to provide for the 
overhau’ of Proteus gas turbines which will 
soon be in service with Canadian Pacific Air- 
lines and the Winnipeg plant is being adapted 
and extended to meet the overhaul pro- 
grammes of the RCAF and to carry out 
manufacturing subcontracts. 


Latin America.—The Mexican subsidiary 
of our Canadian group, the formation of 
which we reported to you last year, is 
making steady progress and should commence 
engine overhauls in its new factory later this 
year. 

United States —The successful completion 
of negotiations with Northeast Airlines for 
the sale to them of Britannia aircraft and the 
active pursuit of further business in the 
United States have led us to establish a 
further overseas subsidiary under the title 
The Bristol Aeroplane Company (USA) In- 
corporated with the object of representing the 
Bristol group in the USA, promoting sales of 
Bristol products and ensuring first-class after- 
sales service. 


Australia and New Zealand.—In Australia 
activity was again limited by the scale of the 
market and by an outlook on the part of our 
customers, both military and civil, which 
favours American equipment. Despite our 
best efforts to persuade them to buy Britannias 
the leading Australian overseas airline decided 
to place orders for further American aircraft, 
whilst on the military side the Prime Minister 
of Australia has recently declared his Govern- 
ment’s policy to standardise the Australian 
forces largely on American equipment. 


Our subsidiary company in New Zealand 


representing our own Group and other British 
aircraft interests is operating satisfactorily. 


GENERAL REVIEW 


Against this background of a year of great 
activity but at a time of change for the air- 
craft industry it is important not only to 
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report on the past but also to consider the 
future. The state of the British economy, the 
need for cost stability, changes in Defence 
Policy, technical developments in aviation— 
both civil and military, the immense scale 
and competitive power of the American 
industry, the emergence of the European 
common market—all these are factors of 
major importance which must profoundly 
influence the judgment of anyone considering 
the prospects of your Company. 


With regard to defence policy, I believe 
we can claim that our engineers had recog- 
nised correctly and in good time the changes 
that have been forced upon this country by 
the hydrogen bomb and by the development 
of the means of delivering it, in that we have 
concentrated upon three major needs, viz. 
providing power for the delivery of thi. 
deterrent (Olympus engines for the Vulcan 
Bomber) ; providing the defence of the bases 
from which the deterrent is launched (surface- 
to-air missiles) ; and providing a long range 
heavy load carrying transport force (Britannias 
with their Proteus gas-turbine engines). We 
have thus undertaken a role of the greatest 
importance and value to the defence of this 
country and to the primary object of policy, 
the prevention of war. 


With regard to commercial air transport 
our immediate hopes are concentrated upon 
the success of the Britannia. We are all well 
aware of its importance both to your Com- 
pany and to the prestige and the export trade 
of this country. As is not unusual in this 
exacting branch of engineering its develop- 
ment has taken longer and its cost has been 
greater than we had intended. Some part 
of this cost has been carried by the Govern- 
ment (and will in due course be recovered 
by the Government in the levy on sales 
which we pay to the Ministry of Supply), 
but our own share is an outlay of several 
million pounds which will not be fully re- 
covered until over 100 aircraft have been 
sold at satisfactory prices. Orders so far 
received total 70, and we hope that this 
number will steadily increase as the practical 
evidence of Britannia’s qualities becomes 
apparent from BOAC’s operations. 

Looking ahead, it is evident that the 
number of new aircraft projects undertaken 
in this country will be fewer, the competition 
to secure them will be keener, and the pro- 
portion of business related to civil and mili- 
tary transport, as distinct from combat types, 
will be greater than in the past. We believe 
that we are well placed to secure a good share 
of such work and to carry it out effectively. 
Speculation on the extent to which we can 
hope to be successful raises the general issue 
whether the aircraft and aero engine industry 
of this country can compete with that of the 
USA, as long as the latter has the backing 
of a massive volume of Government business 
and a scale of sponsored research and 
development which this country, weighed 
down with the cost of past wars and today’s 
social services, finds too expensive. If 
brains and skill and application to the task 
are the decisive factors we shall not dis- 
appoint you. 

But in many ways the most worrying 
factor affecting our prospects is this country’s 
continuing failure to achieve reasonable 
stability in costs. It is worrying to industry 
because inflation is outside the control of 
any single industrial undertaking, especially 
one concerned with an end-product, and in 
recent months it seems once again to have 
proved to be beyond the control even of a 
Government which had the intention of 
curbing it. It is worrying too because it is 
so closely linked with the stability of our 
labour relations: in so many other aspects 
of industrial relations wise and progressive 
policies are being jointly pursued with much 
success, but when the question of wage rates 
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is mentioned, wisdom and progress give way 
to pressure for annual increases irrespective 
of productive efficiency or the effect upon 
the real value of money. These wage 
demands have now become a chronic disease 
of the economy, and no remedy has yet been 
found which the patient is willing to accept 
and adopt. Yet it is no longer possible to 
treat such demands with sympathy as 
though they were the result of price increases, 
when it is openly acknowledged that claims 
are put forward in anticipation of price 
increases to be expected later on. It cannot 
be too often repeated that the overseas 
buyer upon whom we all depend for our 
standard of living is only interested in 
quality, price and delivery date—not in the 
domestic problems of the British economy. 
Whilst a national wages policy may be dis- 
agreeable and difficult the present display of 
unenlightened sectional self-interest is foolish 
and short-sighted, and totally removed from 
the objectives of thrift, saving and increased 
productive investment which the country 
needs so urgently. 


It is greatly to be hoped that, recent 
events having pointed to the necessity for 
change, fresh efforts can now be made to 
develop and adopt new methods and pro- 
cedures, both nationally and within the 
engineering industry itself, for the settlement 
of wage differences; but however excellent 
the procedure, it will be the attitude of mind 
and the sense of responsibility displayed by 
all concerned which will decide whether we 
can as a nation grasp the opportunity of 
industrial progress which scientific develop- 
ments have made possible, and which in a 
competitive world we cannot afford to lose. 





THE UNITED SCOTTISH 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


The annual general meeting of The United 
Scottish Insurance Company Limited was 
held on May 15th in Aberdeen, Mr R. H. 
McLeod (the chairman) presiding. 

The following is an extract from his cir- 
culated statement: 

The accounts show an over-all increase 


in premia but losses have been frequent and 
heavy. ; 


Fire and Accident Premia increased from 
£525,333 to £567,887. In both Departments 
results have deteriorated although the Fire 
Department continues to produce a profit ; 
after providing £17,022 for additional reserve, 
a loss of £17,256 has been transferred from 
Profit and Loss. 

The Marine Account, for the first time, 
includes Aviation business. Premiums have 
benefited by the inclusion, despite which 
there is an over-all decrease of £16,981 com- 
pared with the previous year. The 1954 
Account has liquidated favourably and the 
sum of £12,500 .has been transferred to 
Profit and Loss Account. 


In the Profit and Loss Account your Board 
recommend that £5,000 be transferred to 
Investment and Contingencies Reserve ; that 
the dividend on the Ordinary Shares be 
maintained at the rate of 10 per cent and 
that £50,905 be carried forward. 

Balance Sheet.—The Investment and Con- 
tingencies Reserve has been reduced by 
£1,821. This is due to a loss of exchange 
on Foreign Currency which has been realised 
during the year and to a small loss on the 
sale of certain Securities. 

The extension of the Company’s business 
mentioned in the last report continues to 
receive special attention and will, I am sure, 
well repay this in the future. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 
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THE LITTLEWOODS ORGANISATION 


MR JOHN MOORES ON ‘« CREDIT SQUEEZE ” 


THE GROUP’S PROGRESS MAINTAINED 


1956/7 has been an important year for us. 
On the one hand the effects of the credit 
squeeze, to which I shall refer in more detail 
later on, have slowed down the expansion 
of some parts of our business. On the other 
hand, we have carried through certain 
reorganisation which will, I am convinced, 
prove of the utmost benefit during the 
coming year. Perhaps I would best describe 
the past twelve months as a period of con- 
solidation. Nevertheless, our gross turnover, 
irrespective of Pools, has increased by over 
6 per cent and now stands at £48 million 
per annum, against £45 million per annum 
for 1955/6. 


LITTLEWOODS POOLS LIMITED 


As is our legal obligation laid down in the 
Pools Betting Act of 1954, we published our 
Accounts on August 31, 1956. 


The now very recognisable cycle caused by 
rising material and labour costs is very 
naturally reflected in an operation which 
employs many thousands of men and women 
and a very considerable quantity of materials 
of which paper forms a very large part ; 
therefore, due to circumstances beyond our 
control, the costs of running the Pools have 
slightly increased. 


However, the Executives of the Pools are 
contirtually investigating new methods for 
increasing efficiency with what must be 
subsequent economies. The efforts over the 
years have proved their considerable success, 
because our average operating costs have 
been and still are lower than any other Pool 
in this country. 


It is our constant endeavour to see that 
we return to our successful investors, after 
the statutory deduction of the Pools Betting 
Tax of 30 per cent, the greatest possible 
amount of the total money invested in the 
Pool, and everyone in the Organisation is 
conscious of this, our No. 1 precept. 


In my last report, I mentioned the atten- 
tion we paid to the well-being of those who 
win large sums of money on Littlewoods 
Pools. I think it must be of considerable 
interest to financial people, Economists and 
Sociologists to know that our careful records 
of investigation prove that in a very high 
percentage of the cases of the big dividend 
winners, after supplying the requirements of 
the family, paying off the house mortgage, 
the acquisition of a small car, they invariably 
devote the rest of their money to investment 
in Government Savings, Gilt Edge Securities 
and other sound propositions yielding them 
attractive regular incomes without dispersing 
the bulk of their capital, which is devoted to 
the furtherance of the country’s Industrial 
and Economic progress. 


MAIL ORDER STORES 


I am happy to report that our Mail Order 
business continues to prosper. We founded 
it in 1932 as a cash club business, and it 
has developed along the lines laid down at 
the start, growing steadily on a_ pattern 
profitable to our public and ourselves. In the 
past year our Organisers who collect both 
orders and cash and then forward them to 
us, have found that more and more their 
customers want their goods quickly. We 
have helped organisers to meet this need by 
encouraging them to deposit money with us at 
5 per cent interest, in return for our allowing 


them to take goods in advance of payment, 
in proportion to the value of their deposits. 
The response has been extraordinary. The 
idea was welcomed as a real contribution 
enabling Organisers to serve their members 
better and to do better business for them- 
selves. Many people have asked why we had 
not started this system before. We had to 
reply, I admit it, that we just did not think 
of it. 


This system is now a_ success and 
deservedly so For our part we are proud 
that people are prepared to deposit money 
with us, and, from a purely objective point of 
view, we are satisfied that by relating the 
value of the goods forwarded to the amount 
of money deposited, we have a sufficiently 
tight control to enable us to prevent this 
unique trading device from being inflationary 
to any extent. 


One of the problems in retail selling, 
whether it be by Mail Order or in Stores, is 
keeping adequate but not swollen stocks, and 
being in the position to supply by return any 
one of the tens of thousands of items on our 
list but at the same time never being over- 
stocked. 


We pride ourselves that we do this reason- 
ably efficiently, but we have always sought 
ways and means of utilising the tremendous 
statistical information at our disposal. But 
so far this has been extremely difficult, if not 
impossible, because of the time it would have 
taken. 


Now, with the application of electronics to 
commercial work, we think we can see the 
answer to this problem, and have ordered an 
electronic computer which will cost us around 
£80,000. In doing this our objective is not 
to dispense with labour, but to achieve a 
more efficient stockkeeping by taking advan- 
tage of this most up-to-date scientific device, 
and whilst we are proud to be leaders in the 
field of applying electronics to retail business, 
we are much prouder that we shall be able 
to improve our service to our customers. 


CHAIN STORES 


The main points to be noted as marking 
progress over the last year are the improved 
standards of styling we have introduced into 
our clothing ranges, both for men and 
women; and the considerable increase of the 
sale of food in the Stores. 


No one can sell clothes successfully today 
without a high degree of fashion awareness. 
We have always known this; but we also 
know that just to accept this axiom without 
making an all-out effort to put it into practice 
merely breeds that most dangerous attitude, 
complacency. And so, over the past year we 
have not hesitated to integrate many of our 
people who are not engaged in the Buying 
Departments into the vital discussions which 
contribute to the completing of a successful 
range of fashion merchandise. For we have 
come to believe that the opinions of the girls 
and women working in the Littlewoods 
Organisation can, when properly analysed 
and weighted, materially assist our buyers 
and the top management in determining 
which aspects of the latest fashion trends 
will really mean something to our customers, 
and which are ephemeral and will have no 
lasting appeal. 

As for food, we have developed this side 
of our Chain Store business as a direct 


result of an increased demand by our cus- 
tomers. As soon as we introduced food into 
the Stores, just after the war, we found that 
it had an exceptionally ready sale. By con- 
stantly stepping up our standards of hygiene 
and presentation, and steadily increasing the 
range of products for sale—we have recently 
introduced complete butchery departments 
into four of our major stores—we can now 
say without fear of contradiction that Little- 
woods Stores sell a larger proportion of food, 
fresh as well as canned, than any other 
competing chain. 


THE CREDIT SQUEEZE 


We opened six new stores in 1956, but 
nevertheless I am bound to report that the 
credit squeeze has hindered extension of the 
Chain as a whole. Obviously this is a set- 
back and means that our target of 12 new 
stores per annum has to be shelved for the 
time being. 

What is so deplorable about it from the 
point of view of public interest is that because 
Littlewoods acquired many valuable sites 
before the restriction on credit came into 
force, many of these sites lie derelict today. 


To quote an example, we purchased a site 
in Glasgow on which it was planned to erect 
a £1 million building. Littlewoods would 
have occupied the ground floor and base- 
ment, while a major Public Utility had 
agreed to occupy the rest of the building. 
A start was made, the basement was exca- 
vated, then came the Government’s 
announcement about the restrictions on 
credit. 


Thus, the situation now is that what could 
have been a valuable amenity in the third 
largest city in the United Kingdom is—quite 
literally—just a hole in the ground. 


Again, we want to improve and extend 
our premises in Oxford Street, London. We 
have acquired an important site, almost 
derelict because of war damage, next door 
to our present store, and we were looking 
forward to putting up a magnificent building 
which would add greatly to the trading 
amenities of the most popular shopping street 
in Great Britain. But under the present 
circumstances we have had to stay our hand. 
The facade of Oxford Street continues to 
bear an unsightly scar; and our public, 
though continuing to support us loyally, must 
ped their goods in premises 20 years out of 

ate. 


Then there is the site at Kingston-on- 
Thames. This is a shopping area we believe 
ourselves particularly well suited to serve. A 
growing community, youthful, modern and 
forward-looking in the best sense of those 
words, is precisely the market to which 
Littlewoods chain stores are geared. The 
ever-increasing accent on fashion in our 
Clothing Departments, the continued high 
standards over the whole range of our 
merchandise are just those qualities that such 
men and women are looking for. But, for 
the moment, we find ourselves unable 10 
provide them in Kingston because of the 
credit squeeze. 


I have spoken in detail about these three 
sites ; I could speak in equal detail of half « 
dozen more. The outlook may seem frustrat- 
ing but I refuse to be depressed. I refuse t 
be depressed because I am convinced that 
our economy, as a whole, is a sound one ; and 
that it is only a matter of time—and hard 
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work—before we can take great new strides 
forward ; and I also remind myself that dur- 
ing the whole trading life of Littlewoods 
Chain Stores there have only been four years 
when we were entirely free from restrictions 
on building—one year before the war, and 
three years since. 


Nevertheless, we have built up our business 
progressively through what has been perhaps 
the most difficult trading period for a century. 
That proves that we are on the right lines, 
which is the main thing. 


CENTRAL BUYING 


Checked in one direction, we have con- 
tinued to make improvements in our organ- 
isation. One of these is the establishment of 
a Central Buying Office situated at Crosby 
near Liverpool. 


Until quite recently we had two Buying 
Departments, one for our Mail Order busi- 
ness, the other for Chain Stores. There had 
grown up a tradition that buying for mail 
order was in some way a specialised art, 
differing from buying for sale over the 
counter. It is true, of course, that certain 
aspects of selling by mail order—the vast 
turnover in blankets and other household 
textiles for instance—are not reflected in 
Chain Store sales. But the fact remains that 
the prime object of all our buying is to pro- 
vide the best possible goods at reasonable 
prices, and that the division between the two 
sides of our retail business was artificial. I 
believe that now we have set up the Central 
Buying Office, we are more efficiently organ- 
ised. And I wish to take this opportunity to 
say a special word of thanks to our Buyers 
for the strenuous efforts they have made while 
the reorganisation has been taking place. 


I also want to thank all those suppliers and 
manufacturers who have supported us so 
loyally during the year. We appreciate their 
wholehearted co-operation in the maintenance 
of the quality, finish and presentation which 
we require so that we can give an uncondi- 
tional guarantee to our customers of complete 
satisfaction, or money refunded. 


Similar thanks are due to the staffs in our 
own factory who have also served us well. 


THE LABORATORY 


To be able to sell quality merchandise one 
must have the most complete arrangements 
possible for testing and checking samples 
before bulk purchases are made. We have 
recently extended the Laboratory at Crosby 
which now covers more than 7,000 sq. ft. 
and from first to last has called for an 
investment of more than £50,000. 


I would stress that the Laboratory has no 
concern as to the price of the samples sub- 
mitted to it. It exists to provide standards 
and to see that merchandise complies with 
these stafidards. It is also the duty of the 
Laboratory to see that shipments are equal 
in quality to the samples. Finally new 
developments in fibres, textile finishes, elec- 
trical appliances, etc., have to be tested and 
checked. Liaison, therefore, has to be main- 
tained with major research and development 
laboratories so that all new items can be 
considered long before the marketing stage 
is reached, 


ANXIOUS TIMES 


If I concentrate largely on domestic 
matters it is not that we are not acutely 
aware of the dangers of the world we live in. 


All of us have been deeply disturbed by 
the revolt in Hungary, the Suez Canal crisis, 
and the strikes which threatened the ship- 
building and engineering industries. Engaged 
in the retail trade as we are, we might well 
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have suffered grievously. But when we look 
at the situation in detail, the effect of these 
profound shocks to public confidence has not 
been nearly as great as might have been 
anticipated. I attribute this to two things. 
The first is that we offer exceptionally good 
value for money. In a difficult situation 
people who, after all, must continue to buy 
essentials will continue to support a concern 
where their money will, they know, be spent 
to the best advantage. 


Littlewoods has made a feature in recent 
years of selling the very highest quality goods 
at reasonable prices. We believe that we 
have established a trading policy which is 
now well understood and appreciated, and 
that it will stand us in good stead in bad 
times as well as good. 


PUBLIC SERVICE 


As I said, the times we live through have 
not left us unmoved. During the Hungarian 
crisis, we were able to help by flying to 
Vienna a plane-load of clothing for the 
refugees who were pouring into Austria. 
And later, when the same unhappy people 
were in transit to America we were able to 
offer hospitality and rest to some hundreds 
as they passed through Liverpool. I am sure 
it was our duty to make this contribution. 
Large scale organisations such as ours have 
a responsibility to the whole community. 


And where can this responsibility be better 
carried out than in the _ organisation’s 
“home town”? That is why Littlewoods 
is actively co-operating with the Walker Art 
Gallery, here in Liverpool, in organising an 
art exhibition this Autumn which, by offering 
substantial prizes, will encourage the most 
forward-looking artists in the country to 
show their works on Merseyside. 


ROAD SAFETY 


I have said “ the whole community.” That 
has a national implication in one aspect of 
which we have been able to take a part. We 
have gone to considerable lengths to co- 
operate in road safety campaigns, both 
national and local. For instance, we have 
given various Road Safety awards and all our 
printed material now bears road safety 
slogans. Again, we have printed these 
slogans on all the bags used in our Chain 
Stores. 


I should add this: when we first under- 
took this particular task, we were astounded 
at the simplicity of it. If other firms would 
do the same thing, we could all help to create 
and maintain a national conscience—today 
practically non-existent—that would effec- 
tively reduce the appalling annual total of 
road tragedies, 


CONCLUSION 


It remains for me to thank all our people 
for their hard work in the past 12 months and 
this I do very sincerely. I am very proud 
of the vast numbers of people we employ in 
our many enterprises, and I attach very 
great importance indeed to the many schemes 
we have for Training, Staff Welfare, Pensions, 
Sports activities, etc., etc., as I believe that 
a successful business must have a happy staff. 
In this connection, it is most gratifying that 
every year more and more members of the 
staff qualify for the gold watch we present 
for 25 years’ unbroken service. 


Not everything has gone right, as I have 
told you, but our trading philosophy of a fair 
deal for everyone has been maintained and 
calls for no modification. We look forward 
to the coming year with confidence, for I 
believe that we are better equipped to deal 
with the problems ahead than ever before. 
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TRAWLERS GRIMSBY 
BUILD FOR THE 
FUTURE 


Fine New Fleet in spite of Soaring Costs 
and small margin of profit 


_ The trading profits of the Group including 
income from investments were £452,445. 
This was £23,619 less than in the previous 
year, almost entirely due to violent increases 


in the price of coal and oil, amounting to 
£48,000 


Profits and Distribution of Profits 


1956 will go down in the Company’s books 
as a year of very bad weather, both at home 
(fruit and vegetables) and on the high seas. 


On the credit side of our review it is note- 
worthy that our new trawlers played a sub- 
stantial part in contributing to our profits. 


The net profit of the Group is £113,761. 
After crediting tax provisions made in 
previous years and now no longer required 
amounting to £35,712, as against a similar 
item last year of £22,068, your Company 
has a net profit after taxation of £149,433, 
an increase of £12,272. 


£ 
Preference Dividend Takes .. 7,763 
Ordinary Dividend 16% takes 57,500 
Retained for Development .. 84,170 


Trawler Building Programme 


This year has seen further progress in the 
development of your Company. 


During the period of the Accounts three 
new vessels were delivered: ST Kelly and 
ST Stella Aquila in March, 1956, and the 
MT Ross Lion in April, 1956. Since the 
close of the year three further vessels have 
been delivered: ST Rodney in January, 1957, 
the MT Ross Tiger in February, 1957, and 
the ST - Kipling in March, 1957, whilst 
another three new vessels are due to arrive 
in Grimsby before December 31, 1957. 


It will be seen that at September 30, 1956, 
a sum of £332,758 was outstanding under 
“Vessels and Cold Store under construc- 
tion,” a large sum to be totally unproductive. 


Analysis of Turnover and Profits 


One cannot but be impressed by the small 
margin of profit realised throughout the 
fishing industry, and this is again confirmed 
by the fact that for the year under review 
a net trading profit after tax of only £113,761 
has been realised on a total turnover of 
£7,948,024, which gives a rate of profit of 
3.4d. per £ sales. 


Your Company's fishing fleet landed in the 
year under review 5,671,330 stones of fish. 
This realised £1,899,526 which after deducting 
expenses yielded a net profit after tax of only 
£46,660. This net profit is 6d. per £ sales 
and only .14d. per Ib fish landed. 


Our wholesale ‘fish and poultry businesses 
trading at all the main fishing ports and large 
inland centres of population had a turnover 
of £5,637,340. The turnover in weight was 
5,138,449 stones which resulted in a net profit 
after tax of £50,788, or 2.15d. per £ sales 
or .17d. per lb weight of fish sold. 


Consumer Packs 


Consumer packs of “ SEASPARKLE” 
brand fish and “* WESTWICK ” brand fruit 
and vegetables are becoming increasingly 
available throughout the country where 
centres of distribution have been established. 


Further progress has been made in the 
development of our packs of quick frozen 
fruit and vegetables at Westwick in Norfolk. 

The new Cold Store referred to in my 
report last year, with a capacity of some 
750 tons, is now in operation. 
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JAGUAR CARS LIMITED 


SUCCESS OF NEW MODELS 


SIR WILLIAM LYONS’S STATEMENT 


The Twenty-third Annual General Meet- 
ing of Jaguar Cars Limited was held on 
May 9th at the registered office, Browns 
Lane, Coventry. 


In his speech, which was circulated with 
the accounts, Sir William Lyons, the Chair- 
man, said: 


The year under review marked the return 
of the Industry to a buyers’ market, and the 
introduction of the credit squeeze. These 
factors adversely affected our sales on the 
home market, and, in consequence, we did 
not achieve our planned programme, although 
our exports more than equalled their previous 
level. Nevertheless, we were able to main- 
tain a full five-day week. 


Our American Subsidiary, Jaguar Cars 
North American Corporation, has made most 
satisfactory progress, and has completed the 
considerable reorganisation which was com- 
menced last year, covering the whole of the 
United States and Canada. Jaguar is now 
represented in the North American continent 
by over 300 efficient Sales and Service or- 
ganisations, backed by heavily stocked Spares 
Supply Depots in New York, Los Angeles 
and Montreal. On the continent of Europe, 
our sales were more than twice as great as 
in any previous year. Unfortunately, many 
markets still remain closed to us, and the 
restriction on Australian imports has con- 
tinued. 


Whilst these aspects may be considered as 
satisfactory having regard to the circum- 
stances, our profit margins, due to rising 
costs, have become dangerously low. Al- 
though our turnover is up on last year by 
one-third, the profit, except for some favour- 
able tax adjustment, is approximately the 
same. The net profit does, in fact, amount to 
about 6d. in the £ on turnover, a very small 
sum indeed out of which to meet new wage 
awards. Last year I expressed our anxiety 
on the subject of increased costs and the 
danger they presented to the efforts we were 
making to preserve our selling prices at levels 
necessary for meeting world competition. 
Unfortunately, the gravity of the situation 
confronting our Industry is not understood 
by all, with the result that costs, already dis- 
proportionately heavy by reason of wage 
levels amongst the highest in the country, are 
continually being forced upwards by de- 
mands for even higher wages, which [| sin- 
cerely believe many of our workpeople 
themselves realise is a danger to their future 
livelihood. I must make it clear that we do 
not criticise high wages. We desire our 
workpeople to enjoy the highest possible 
standard of living, but if wages price our 
goods out of the market the country must 
face a serious recession. Productivity, such 
a popular word today, may be the answer 
to increasing costs in the case of popular 
low-priced goods, but there is most certainly 
a limit to the target at which one can aim, 
without undue risk in the medium and 
higher-priced bracket products. 


Referring to Accounts, it will be noted that 
the results show an increase on last year, 
although, as I have already stated, they do 
not reflect the substantial increase in turn- 
over. 


The expenditure on buildings, etc., has 
reference to the factory extensions mentioned 
in the Report last year. 


Material purchases show a higher figure 
reflected in the larger amount for Stock-in- 
Trade and Work-in-Progress. Much of the 
latter is accounted for by shortage of shipping 
which resulted in accumulation of finished 
cars awaiting shipping space. 

Taxation is still a dominant factor in the 
Accounts, but for this year is lower as a 
result of the benefits accruing from Invest- 
ments and Capital Allowances in respect of 
the large purchases of plant and equipment 
made in recent years, also, although the 
planned expansion to which I have referred 
in the last two years has been completed, we 
have deemed it prudent, in view of the ever 
increasing need to maintain efficiency by 
taking advantage of the most up-to-date pro- 
duction plant and equipment, to provide a 
higher figure in the Reserve for Plant and 
Replacement than we did last year. 


NEW MODELS 


Introduced at the Earls Court Motor Ex- 
hibition last October, the new Jaguar Mark 
VIII Saloon is universally acknowledged to 
have set a standard of refinement and per- 
formance unmatched even by cars costing 
many times its price. A point of interest 
in connection with this car is that the demand 
for the automatic transmission model now 
far exceeds that for the orthodox manually 
operated gearbox model. 


Following the introduction of the 2.4 litre 
model which has now become well estab- 
lished as an outstanding success, we have 
introduced the 3.4 litre model in response 
to an insistent demand from America for a 
car of this type. Large shipments have 
already been made to America where it has 
been so well received that we are con- 
fident it will prove to be a _ valuable 
addition to our range and a source of further 
dollar revenue. 


Another new model which has created a 
considerable amount of interest and for which 
a demand has arisen in excess of conservative 
expectations is the Jaguar XKSS. This is 
a development of the world-famous Jaguar 
“D” type and is presented with full-width 
screen, folding hood, bumpers, luggage 
grid and all the appurtenances necessary 
for a comfortable sports car for normal 
road use. 


Development work on other new models 
yet to come proceeds without interruption, 
and in such directions as will ensure that 
Jaguar cars will continue to remain in the 
forefront of design and performance. 


INTERNATIONAL COMPETITIONS 


Once again our cars demonstrated their 
superiority in the field of international motor- 
ing events by winning that most famous and 
gruelling of all sports car races, the Le Mans 
24-Hour Grand Prix d’Endurance. This is 
the fourth time in six years that Jaguars 
have won this race, but on this most recent 
occasion added lustre was brought to Jaguar’s 
success by reason of the fact that the race 
was won by a car privately owned and 
entered by a team of Scottish enthusiasts 
known as “Ecurie Ecosse.” When two of 
the three works-entered Jaguars were put out 
of the race in the opening minutes due to a 
multiple crash, the privately owned Scottish 
Jaguar carried on to beat the best that British 


and foreign works entries could pit against 
them. 


Prior to this fine victory the Jaguar works 
team had scored yet another outstanding 
success at the Rheims Grand Prix meeting 
where, in the 12-Hours Sports Car Race, 
they finished Ist, 2nd, 3rd and 4th, broke the 
course record and set up a new lap record at 
118 mph. 


At the Silverstone meeting, where, ever 
since its inception eight years ago, Jaguars 
have registered an unbroken chain of 
successes, the Touring Car Race was again 
won by Jaguar with a Mark VII Saloon. This 
was Jaguar’s fifth annual successive victory 
in this particular event which was instituted 
five years ago. 


In the International Production Car Races 
held at Spa in Belgium, Jaguar again won the 
Sports Car Race, setting up a new record at 
115 mph. Special interest attached to an 
additional Jaguar success at this meeting, 
since the Production Touring Car Race was 
won by a 2.4 litre saloon, this being the first 
appearance of this model at an international 
race meeting. 


WITHDRAWAL FROM RACING 


At the close of the 1956 season, the Com- 
pany announced that it would not take part 
with officially entered works cars in competi- 
tion motoring events in 1957. This decision 
was made only after serious consideration 
and was due to the very heavy strain im- 
posed by racing on the directorate and staff 
of our Engineering and Development Divi- 
sion. It has to be borne in mind that the 
primary function of this Division is to apply 
itself to the design and development of the 
Company’s products. Any _ considerable 
absorption of its time and energy brought 
about by the additional and extraneous work 
of developing and preparing cars for use in 
a full programme of racing events throws an 
unreasonably heavy burden on the personnel 
concerned. That they have carried this 
burden for so long, and with such marked 
success, is an indication of the loyalty and 
enthusiasm which, I am proud to say, is 
characteristic of all who make up our organi- 
sation, 


I am mindful of the immense amount of 
publicity and world prestige which our long 
record of success in international racing has 
brought to us, and also, I might be allowed 
to add with propriety, to our country. I hope 
that the occasion may arise in the future 
when we shall find ourselves able to re-enter 
the lists. 


ROYAL VISIT 


During the month of March, 1956, the 
Company was accorded the signal honour of 
a visit from Her Majesty The Queen and His 
Royal Highness Prince Philip. In the course 
of a detailed tour of inspection lasting for 
over two hours, Her Majesty and Prince 
Philip displayed the keenest interest in our 
methods of manufacture and were greeted in 
every department with spontaneous demon- 
strations of loyal affection. 


THE FIRE 


In February, 1957, public attention was 
again focused upon our Company but this 
time in unhappy circumstances, for on the 
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night of February 12th a serious fire occurred 
which, but for the efforts of all the Fire 
Services and all others concerned in dealing 
with it, might have developed into a total 
disaster. The fire destroyed approximately 
one-quarter of the main factory block, the 
Despatch Shop, containing a large number of 
cars, the major part of the Assembly Lines 
and the Main Assembly Stores, the Saw Mill 
and a large portion of the Service Depart- 
ment. Fortunately no damage occurred to 
the valuable plant and machinery which we 
have installed at considerable cost in recent 
years. The details of the fire and many 
events arising out of it have been so widely 
reported that I feel it is unnecessary for me 
to elaborate further on them all. Neverthe- 
less, there are certain aspects to which I 
would like to make special references. First 
I would like to reiterate my thanks to Her 
Majesty The Queen for her gracious telegram 
of sympathy and encouragement. Next, I 
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would like to take this opportunity of offer- 
ing my sincere thanks to the senders of the 
enormous number of messages of sympathy 
and offers of help which we have received. 
These came from every part of the country, 
from overseas, from people in every walk of 
life and from organisations both great and 
small inside and outside the Motor Industry. 
All of these messages, numbering many 
thousands, have demonstrated in a most 
striking manner the extremely high regard 
which is felt for this Company and have given 
us great encouragement in our work of 
recovery. 


I would like to pay further tribute to the 
many who have helped us to move so rapidly 
along the road to this recovery. Throughout 
a critical period our workpeople, the appren- 
tices and staff have displayed the very highest 
degree of loyal co-operation for which I 
tender my sincere appreciation. No less 
deserving of thanks are the outside contrac- 
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tor firms and their workpeople who worked 
night and day with so much vigour and 
determination in clearing away debris and 
effecting the considerable structural repairs 
necessary for enabling production to be 
resumed, 


Finally, I would like to place on record 
my grateful thanks to our suppliers of 
material for the magnificent help they have 
given us in replacing losses and in en- 
suring continuity of supplies, and to the 
Insurance Companies and Assessors for 
their help. 


In conclusion, I am glad to be able to 
report that our production has now been built 
up to the level of output at which we were 
running before the fire. 


The retiring director, Mr W. M. Heynes, 
was re-elected. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 














AFRICAN AND EUROPEAN 


INVESTMENT COMPANY LIMITED 


(Incorporated in the Union of South Africa) 


RECORD PROFIT OF £1,235,000 


OFS GOLD MINES’ FURTHER PROGRESS 


The following is an extract from the review 
by the chairman, Mr T. Coulter, which has 
been circulated with the annual report and 
accounts : 


ACCOUNTS 


For the first year since its inception in 
August, 1904, the company made a profit 
exceeding £1 million. The net profit for 
1956 at £1,235,233 exceeded that earned 
during the previous year by £316,757. This 
is the more gratifying in view of the relatively 
small contribution to the total made by profits 
on share transactions when compared with 
previous years. 


Income in the form of dividends and 
interest at £994,249 was £360,643 higher than 
in 1955. The substantial improvement in 
this item of revenue is, of course, principally 
due to increasing returns on the company’s 
considerable investment in the Orange Free 
State goldfield and we can look forward to 
further improvements in our revenue from 
this source in the next few years. In addi- 
tion, higher dividends were received from 
certain colliery interests, 


After adding in the unappropriated profit 
brought forward of £252,026 an amount of 
£1,487,259 was available for appropriation. 
This was dealt with as follows: 


Provision for taxation absorbed £78,500, 
the book value of shareholdings in subsidiary 
and other companies was reduced by 
£250,000, and an amount of £200,000 was 
transferred to general reserve. 


The dividend on the ordinary capital was 
raised to 3s. 3d. per stock unit as compared 
with 2s. 6d. for the previous year. An un- 
appropriated profit of £150,288 was carried 
to the balance sheet. 


At December 31, 1956, shareholdings and 
other interests, apart from those in subsidiary 
companies, had a market’ value of 
414,740,190, which was slightly in excess of 
the figure for the previous year. The book 
value of these assets was £8,030,600. 


Loans to affiliated companies and others 





show a substantial reduction compared with 
the previous year, reflecting the provision of 
£500,000 which it was decided to make in 
respect of doubtful loans to certain com- 
panies, 


Revenue reserve now stands at £3 million. 


OFS GOLD MINING INDUSTRY 


During 1956 a further impressive improve- 
ment was achieved in the overall operating 
results of the eleven mines currently produc- 
ing in the Orange Free State. A total of 
9,409,000 tons was milled and, at a grade of 
6.732 dwt, 3,167,011 ounces of gold were 
recovered to give a working profit of 
£14,644,277, an increase of £5,651,488 over 
the previous year. 


President Brand Gold Mining Company 
Limited distributed a total of 3s. 6d. per 
share and President Steyn Gold Mining Com- 
pany Limited ls. 9d. per share. The third 
company in which we have a large share- 
holding namely, Welkom Gold Mining Com- 
pany Limited, has not yet reached the divi- 
dend paying stage but improved gold 
operating results and the start of uranium 
production hold promise for the future. 


In addition, of course, considerable profits 
are being derived from the production of 
uranium oxide. During 1956, 1,802,629 lb 
of uranium oxide were recovered by Orange 
Free State producers and working profit from 
this source was £4,512,780—more than 
double the amount earned in the previous 
year. The current output of the four 
uranium plants in the Orange Free State is 
approximately 180,000 lb of uranium oxide 
per month, giving an estimated monthly 
working profit of £470,000. 


There appears to be every prospect that 
the demand for uranium will continue after 
termination of the existing ten-year contracts, 
By that time the cost of the uranium plants 
will be fully amortised and loans raised 
through the Atomic Energy Board to finance 
the construction of the plants will be repaid. 
The producing companies should therefore 
be favourably placed in securing a participa- 


tion in any future production programme for 
the sale of uranium from South Africa. 


THE SOUTH AFRICAN COAL INDUSTRY 


Following upon increases in the controlled 
price of Transvaal and Natal coal during 
1955, the operating results of all collieries 
have shown an overdue improvement, 


The internal consumption of coal continues 
to increase and the total sales output for 1956 
at 35,569,818 tons was approximately 
2,500,000 tons more than for the previous 
year and 5,500,000 tons more than 1954. 
Estimates indicate that demand will continue 
to increase steadily. 


Profit Margins.—Increased recruiting costs 
and higher wages on the one hand reduce the 
already small margin of profit allowed to 
South African collieries and on the other 
hand, mechanisation, if undertaken to any 
significant extent, involves heavy capital 
expenditure on which no adequate return can 
be expected. Price increases are, of course, 
granted from time to time but in the nature 
of things only when they are overdue. It 
will therefore be appreciated that the benefits 
arising from increases granted for Transvaal 
and Natal coal in 1955 are already being 
reduced—and this despite continuous 
improvements in efficiencies. 


Some pride can be taken in the fact that 
the industry can still operate profitably with 
pithead prices of the order of 10s. 9d. per 
ton in the Transvaal and 17s. per ton in 
Natal but the long-term problems created by 
Narrow profit margins must be recognised 
and sympathetically treated by the Govern- 
ment and by Government departments. This 
means that the question of prices for 
bituminous or other coals must be considered 
not only against rising costs of labour, pneu- 
moconiosis liabilities, equipment and other 
such factors but. also against the financial 
demands which will be made on the industry 
if it is to meet its obligations to supply the 
country with ever-increasing quantities of 
coal. 


Sales.—During the year 1956 the total sales 
of coal minedsin the Union amounted to 
35,569,818 tons, as compared with 33,065,650 
tons in 1955. Collieries in which your com- 
pany is directly or indirectly interested sold 
14,182,093 sales tons, representing ‘40 per 
cent of the total. 


Excluding coke produced by the South 
African Iron and Steel Industrial Corporation 
Limited, for its own purposes, the total 
Union output of coke in 1956 was 769,347 
tons, of which a colliery in which your com- 
pany is interested produced 502,964 tons 
equal to 65 per cent of the total. 
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*BOWMAKER LIMITED 


The twenty-ninth annual general meeting 
of Bowmaker Limited was held on May 10th 
in London. 


Sir Arthur Morse, CBE (the Chairman), 
who presided, said: 


Ladies and gentlemen, in my Circular to 
you on February Sth I told you of your Direc- 
tors’ intention to defer the Annual General 
Meeting until after the proceedings involving 
the former Managing Director had been con- 
cluded. 


It is a matter of the greatest regret to your 
Directors that a servant of the Company who, 
at the time he began his fraudulent actions, 
enjoyed the confidence of his colleagues and 
of many other men of business with whom 
he came in contact both within the Company 
and elsewhere, should have abused this 
confidence and his high office to such an 
extent that not only has he been convicted 
of the crimes with which he was charged, 
but has been séntenced to seven years’ 
imprisonment. 


Robertson was the senior whole-time 
executive of the Company and, as such, 
responsible for the carrying out of the policy 
formulated by the Board. He consulted me 
frequently in regard to the Company’s activi- 
ties and sought my advice, but, I believe like 
the Chairmen of other companies, I did not 
regard it as one of my duties to check the 
authenticity of the documents he produced 
or the accuracy of the statements he made to 
me. It is to be remembered that Robertson, 
who joined the Board in March, 1954, became 
Deputy Chairman.in June of that year. He 
was appointed Managing Director in March, 
1955, and during the time he was in office 
he did much that contributed to the 
prosperity of the Company, as you will 
have seen from the Balance Sheets of 
recent years. 


When in 1956 his conduct was first ques- 
tioned I asked our auditors to look into the 
matter but asked them to try to do so diplo- 
matically in the Company’s interests, and 
without causing embarrassment to Robertson. 
In due course the auditors reported to me 
that they were satisfied that the matter in 
question was in order, and letters were pro- 
duced to confirm this. As we now know 
these letters were forgeries. However, some 
months later my attention was drawn to 
certain entries in our books and records, 
and in December 1956 our solicitors, after 
examining the evidence then produced to 
them, reported that such evidence revealed 
no irregularities but advised that having 
regard to the nature of the transactions as 
recorded in relation to the shares in Olds 
Discount Company Limited it would be de- 
sirable and proper that the auditors should 
make inquiries at the Bank about these 
transactions. Before such inquiries were 
made additional evidence became available 
as to the matters the subject of inquiry and 
our solicitors advised that the Fraud Squad 
at Scotland Yard should be informed. As a 
result Robertson was arrested on December 
20, 1956. 


Provision has been made out of this year’s 

rofits for the losses in which Robertson has 

volved the Company and whilst I do not 
think there is any prospect of recovering any 
significant amount from Robertson’s assets 
we shall take whatever steps we are advised 
and consider appropriate to minimise the 
loss to the Company. 


No Board of Directors is proof against 
its most senior executive who turns out to 
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be a forger. Although it is easy to be wise 
after the event, and although a poor con- 
solation, it is a fact that many men in 
prominent positions outside the Company 
were as completely deceived by Robertson 
as I was. 


In the Accounts which have been circu- 
lated to Shareholders you will see that out 
of this year’s profits a provision of £118,000 
has been made in respect of the losses in 
which Robertson has involved the Company. 
I am satisfied that this figure represents the 
Company’s maximum losses and it takes no 
account of any possible future recoveries. 
I would mention again, as advised in my 
Circular of February Sth, that the Directors 
considered it advisable to have an investiga- 
tion made by the Auditors, of the Com- 
pany’s books and records from the end of 
the last financial year to December 19, 1956, 
on which date the former Managing Director 
was removed from office. 


THE ACCOUNTS 


I now turn to a review of the Accounts 
for the year. 


It will be seen that the Group Profit before 
tax, but for the Special Provision to which 
I have referred, would have shown an in- 
crease of approximately £90,000. It cannot 
be said that all of this arose from increased 
business because, although revenue was 
higher than in the previous year, almost half 
of it resulted from transactions entered into 
in previous years. Our overdraft facilities 
were reduced in January, 1956, for reasons 
of Government policy, of which you are well 
aware, and of no less than seven Control 
Orders affecting our business during the year 
under review the one which had the greatest 
influence on our results was that of February, 
1956, imposing a minimum deposit of 50 per 
cent on nearly all Hire Purchase Agreements, 
This resulted in a material fall in our pur- 
chases of all classes of merchandise except 
industrial plant and machinery; these 
factors also explain the decline under the 
headings of Debtors and Unearned charges 
in the Balance Sheet. 


If you will refer to the Consolidated Profit 
and Loss Account you will see that, although 
the Profit for the year before tax is lower 
by £27,707, taxation thereon is higher than 
in the previous year. This is explained by 
the fact that the amount of £289,917 deducted 
for taxation was calculated on Profits includ- 
ing the amount of the Special Provision to 
which I have referred, pending clarification 
of the Company’s liability for tax on that 
amount. 


After deducting an amount of £35,566, 
which was the Profit retained by the Sub- 
sidiaries, Dividends and Profits Tax and other 
items, and adding the balance brought for- 
ward from last year, all of which are 
explained in the Accounts and Notes thereon, 
there remains the sum of £97,843, which has 
been carried forward as Unappropriated 
Profit. You will also have seen from the 
Accounts and the Notes thereon that an 
amount of £60,000 arising from the sale of 
shares of Bowmaker (Ireland) Limited, has 
been added to Capital Reserve. 


In my Statement last year I referred to an 
unfortunate transaction in which we and 
other financial institutions were involved. 
The winding up of this affair has proved 
more complex than anticipated, and while 
proceedings against the offenders have been 
completed, there are civil actions still pend- 


ing. The matter is in the hands of a receiver 
and a number of liquidators and I am afraid 
that completion of the matter may be pro- 
longed. We have already received a consid- 
erable sum as our share of assets realised, and 
there is hope of more to come. However, we 
have considered it prudent in the circum- 
stances to make full provision in our 
Accounts after taking into consideration an 
amount known to be due to us. Our share 
of any further recoveries will accrue to pro‘its 
of future years. I should mention that 
throughout this whole affair we have worked 
in close consultation with the banks and with 
other Hire Purchase finance companies con- 
cerned. 


OPERATING SUBSIDIARIES 


As stated in the Report of the Directors, 
the profits earned by the operating Sub- 
sidiaries are considered satisfactory. The 
profit of Bowmaker (Plant) Limited was less 
than in the previous year but allocations of 
import licences for machines were delayed 
with the result that there were no sales of 
some models until after the close of the 
financial year. The main feature of our 
operations in the Republic of Ireland 
was the sale of 40 per cent of the shares in 
Bowmaker (Ireland) Limited to which I 
referred earlier. 


Last year I referred to the possibility of 
extending our interests into overseas terri- 
tories and you will have noted in the Report 
of the Directors already in your hands that 
a Company was registered in the name of 
Bowmaker (CA) (Pvt) Limited, at Salisbury, 
Southern Rhodesia, in May last year. The 
share capital is now held in equal proportions 
by the Hong Kong and Shanghai Banking 
Corporation, Messrs Tozer, Kemsley and 
Millbourn, Limited, and your Company. 


Mr Hunt, whose appointment as a Direc- 
tor you are asked to confirm today, under- 
took to go out to Rhodesia and form this 
Company ; indeed most of his time was spent 
out there during the period now under review 
and he has visited the Federation again during 
the current year. I would like to pay a warm 
tribute to the way in which Mr Hunt carried 
out this operation and the success so far 
attained is, to a great extent, due to the solid 
foundations he laid. Those whom he invited 
to join the Board and direct the affairs of the 


Company are gentlemen with wide know- 


ledge and long experience in the Federation 
and whose services I am sure will be of great 
value to that Company. 


PRESENT POSITION AND PROSPECTS 


Due to the necessary postponement of this 
meeting until after the time when it is nor- 
mally held I am able to say a little more than 
usual about the present position and pros- 


pects. Business in the early months of the 
current year continued at much the same rate 
as in the latter part of our last financial year, 
but I am pleased to tell you that with the 
easing of restrictions business has steadily 
increased from January onwards to a point 
at which we are making full and profitable 
use of our available resources. 


I wish to thank our Bankers, other financial 
institutions and our numerous Depositors for 
their patient understanding and uninterrupted 
support and encouragement. 


My thanks are also due to the management 
and staff for their loyal support and efficient 
service during the year covered by the 
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Accounts now before you and in the months 
which followed. 


YEOMAN CREDIT LIMITED 


In conclusion, I wish to inform you about 
definite steps which have been taken with a 
view to strengthening the direction of your 
Company’s affairs. Informal negotiations 
have taken place, and are now in an advanced 
stage, with this object in view, and with the 
simultaneous object of acquiring another 
company. 

The company in question is Yeoman Credit 
Limited, which, in my opinion, since its 
inception a comparatively short time ago, has 
demonstrated its ability to expand its activi- 
ties and increase its profitability. It is 
intended that the purchase consideration will 
take the form of an issue of a number of 
Ordinary 5s. shares of your Company in 
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exchange for the transfer to your Company 
of all the shares of Yeoman Credit Limited 
at the date on which the terms of the trans- 
action are finalised. When negotiations are 
concluded, it is proposed that Mr M. A. 
Colefax and Mr G. J. F. Samengo-Turner, 
the Chairman and Managing Director respec- 
tively of Yeoman Credit Limited, should join 
the Board of your Company and take an 
active interest in its affairs. 


Ladies and Gentlemen, I now move that 
the Directors’ Report and Statement of 
Accounts for the year ended October 31, 
1956, be received, approved and adopted, and 
when the motion has been seconded, if any 
shareholder has any question to raise arising 
out of the Directors’ Report and Statement 
of Accounts, that will be an appropriate time 
to do so. 


The resolution was duly seconded and 
carried without dissent. 











Accounts for the year to 3lst March, 1957 :— 


in Loans and Advances. 


relations existing at that time. 


redemption prices. 
more than covered by inner reserves. 


Oppenheimer, is also a Director of our Bank. 


HAMBROS BANK LIMITED 


EFFECT OF CREDIT RESTRICTION 
MR. R. OLAF HAMBRO’S STATEMENT 


The Forty-FiFtH ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING of Hambros Bank Limited will be held on Thursday 
6th June, 1957, at the offices of the Bank 41, Bishopsgate, London, E.C.2. 


The following is the Statement of the Chairman, Mr. R. OLAF HAMBRO, circulated with the Report and 


When I issued my statement with the Acounts of the Bank last year, | stated that, although we were 
doing our best to comply with the request of the authorities to restrict credit, in a business such as ours, where 
contracts for the sale of goods are made some time ahead it was impossible to do so during one year without 
serious inconvenience to our customers. The enclosed Accounts reveal that many of our customers have now 
been able to comply with our desires ; this is shown in the decline of £5,080,700 in Acceptances and £212,053 


MOVEMENT OF FUNDS 


The drop in Deposits has no special significance ; they fluctuate from day to day and the end of March 
is always a period when large payments and transfers of sterling are made on foreign account. The movement 
of funds was particularly evident this year. chiefly no doubt as a result of the unsettled industrial labour 


Our holding of British Government securities has been brought into the Accounts in the same way as 
last year. These securities are all short- and medium-dated and are valued at or under cost and below their 
As stated last year, any difference between the market quotation and the valuation is 


The Profit and Loss Account shows a slight contraction, largely due to heavy taxation and increasing 
costs. and does not reflect the gross earnings of the Bank which were maintained during the year. The 
Directors have decided to recommend an increase in the final dividend to 15 per cent, making 20 per cent 
for the year, and to transfer £175,000 against £200,000 last year, to the Contingency Reserves. 
this transfer the Directors are confident that, in view of the amount standing to the credit of the Contingency 
Reserves, any larger transfer this year would be unnecessary. 


ACQUISITION OF MOCATTA & GOLDSMID 


As announced in the Press, we have recently acquired the business of Messrs. Mocatta & Goldsmid, 
which has been formed into a limited company and is now a wholly-owned subsidiary of the Bank. We have 
always had an active Foreign Exchange Department and the facilities which we obtain through the ownership 
of a firm of bullion dealers fit in well with this. We hope to enlarge the business of both concerns. 


During the year we have increased the ordinary capital of another subsidiary, Hambros Investment 
Trust Limited, from £1,250,000 to £1.750,000. This Trust gives the Bank a good return and the increased 
value of its investments over their cost constitutes a very considerable reserve for the shareholders of the Bank. 


NEW OFFICES FOR HOLBORN 


We have also acquired new offices in Charterhouse Street, with new and modern installation 
accommodate our Holborn Branch, our diamond _ trading clients and our own diamond interests. The 
Building is situated opposite the new offices of the Diamond Corporation, the Chairman of which, Sir Ernest 


In conclusion I extend my thanks, and those of my colleagues on the Board, to the Officials and Staff 
of the Bank for their continued loyalty and support. 


In making 


to 
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MAPLE & COMPANY 
LIMITED 


BUOYANCY OF COMPANY’S 
BUSINESS 


The sixty-seventh annual general meeting 
of Maple and Company Limited was held 
on May 9th in London, Mr H. Stanley 
Wharton, President of the Company, 
presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement: 


I would like to draw your particular 
attention to the increase in the Profit of the 
Group before taxation which is of the order 
of 12 per cent. There is thus a continuation 
of the upward trend which has been apparent 
in the Group’s affairs over the past few 
years. This satisfactory outcome demon- 
strates the buoyancy of the business of your 
Company and its increased profitability is 
constantly becoming broader based, in that 
the actual number of customers is growing, 
as is the total volume of turnover. Simul- 
taneously the size of the average individual 
purchase tends to decrease, whereas the 
proportion of Cash to Hire Purchase 


Sales has risen. All this in my judgment 
is healthy. 


The policy of opening Branches and 
acquiring Provincial businesses over recent 
years is beginning to show real results and 
is being instrumental in spreading the profit 
earning capacity of the Maple Group. Your 
Company’s substantial manufacturing and 
contracting interests have also played their 
important part in the overall result. 


In the past year not only have we had 
greater costs in wages, salaries and general 
maintenance, but we have had, as we antici- 
pated, a very heavy addition to the rates on 
all our Freehold and Leasehold properties 
amounting to over £30,000. 


Rebuilding: During the year our War 
Damage rebuilding programme has pro- 
ceeded and we anticipate having two further 
extensive Blocks open by the end of 1957. 


NEW BRANCHES AND TRADING PROGRESS 


Our new store in Bristol was duly opened 
on July 11, 1956, and we are very pleased 
with the volume of business being done there, 
and we look forward with confidence to the 
results of its first full twelve months of 
trading. In July, too, we opened our new 
Branch in The Headrow, Leeds, and we 
look forward here also to our first full year’s 
trading results. 


_After reviewing the activities of the Sub- 
sidiary Companies, at home and overseas, the 
Chairman said: All our other Branches have 
generally maintained their trading figures. 


Contracts : Our Contract Department and 
the Maple-Martyn Organisation have had a 
good year and “have produced a further 
advance in sales; they have executed as 


usual, many important contracts both at 
home and abroad. 


Overseas : Exports have expanded further. 
There is no doubt as to the national import- 
ance of this side of your business, and no 
effort has been, or indeed will be, spared to 
encourage our overseas sales. 


Current Trading Position: The Turnover 
here and abrozd, and also the number of 
visitors to our London Store have continued 
to expand. I am confident that, given reason- 
ably stable conditions, your business should 
continue to prosper. 


The report was adopted and the final divi- 
dend of 10 per cent, making a total of 124 per 
cent for the year, was approved. 
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THE NORTHERN ASSURANCE COMPANY 


LIMITED 


121st ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 


NEW LIFE BUSINESS AGAIN A RECORD 


The one hundred and twenty-first Annual 
General Meeting of The Northern Assurance 
Company Limited will be held on June 6th 
in Aberdeen. 


The following is an extract from the 
Statement by the Chairman, The Right 
Honourable Lord Glenconner, which has 
been circulated with the Report and 
Accounts : 


At home we have made further progress 
in the reorgansiation of our Group of Com- 
panies. This has been based on the two 
principles of standardisation of the terms 
and conditions on which we write business 
and the decentralisation of underwriting re- 
sponsibility to Branch level. This has 
enabled us to carry through a policy of 
integrating and merging of certain Branch 
Offices of the individual Companies. New 
Group Branches of this type are already in 
full operation in Manchester and Glasgow 
and plans are in hand to extend this to all 
provincial centres in which we are repre- 
sented. This reorganisation, together with 
the mechanisation of accounts, which is con- 
tinuing, will enable us to handle the growing 
volume of business with increased efficiency 
and despatch. 


Overseas we have opened an office to serve 
and develop the business which we transact 
in Brazil. In West Africa also the growth 
of our business since the war has been both 
rapid and considerable, and we have, there- 
fore, opened another office at Dakar which 
will serve our agencies throughout French 
West Africa and the Belgian Congo. 


CAPITAL REORGANISATION 


A matter of exceptional importance during 
the past year was the reorganisation of the 
Company’s share capital and the issue of 
1,465,000 new ordinary shares of £1 each 
at a price of 52s. 6d. It is not necessary 
to recapitulate what has already been made 
known to you in the various documents 
which you have received in connection with 
this issue. This simplification of the Com- 
pany’s capital, which now consists of 
6,151,610 £1 ordinary shares, is, of course, 
an essential part of the reorganisation of our 
business as a whole. The new funds, 
amounting to approximately £3,750,000, 
which have been made available, are neces- 
sary to finance further expansion both at 
home and overseas which we are now in a 
position to undertake. 


In particular, new branch office accom- 
modation at home must be provided, while 
Overseas we are in need of new Chief Offices. 
In Sydney and in Salisbury plans have 
already been approved for the erection of 
important new buildings. An_ existing 
building has been purchased in Johannesburg 
and over the years to come similar steps 
will be taken in Melbourne and in Canada. 
Meanwhile, we have been able to invest 
these new funds at a satisfactory rate of 
interest. 


LIFE DEPARTMENT 


1956 will be remembered for the change 
in the law affecting the taxation treatment of 
several of the types of life policy which we 


issue. The most important change concerns 
deferred annuities issued to the self-employed 
to enable them to provide for their own 
retirement. The premiums on such policies 
now receive full relief from Income Tax and 
Surtax and we are able to accumulate our 
corresponding funds at a gross rate of 
interest. There has been considerable com- 
petition amongst Life offices to secure this 


mew type of business, and we have taken 


special pains to explain the details of the 
new legislation to our agents during its pass- 
age through Parliament. We have also been 
successful in devising a contract which, while 
satisfying all the conditions laid down by law, 
gives policyholders the greatest measure of 
choice as to when their pensions should 
begin, and as to provision for widows’ or 
dependents’ pensions, I am glad to be able 
to tell you that in the first six months since 
we started transacting this business we have 
obtained .an annual premium income 
amounting to over £500,000 from this source 
alone. The new legislation also makes it an 
attractive proposition to apply the proceeds 
of a maturing endowment assurance to the 
purchase of an annuity and we have, there- 
fore, devised a special endowment assurance 
policy for providing pensions. 

Excluding the deferred annuities to which 
reference has just been made, our Life busi- 
ness for the Group has continued to grow 
and new Life sums assured were again a 
record at £28,952,893, or an increase of 7} 
per cent on the figure for 1955 which was 
also a record figure at that time. A contribu- 
tory factory to this new business was a 
special scheme for educational assistance 
involving endowment assurances. This type 
of scheme is creating increasing interest and 
we have received a number of inquiries on 
the subject, which should help in the con- 
tinued expansion of our Life business as a 
whole. 


Our Life business in South and Central 
Africa has also continued to grow, so that 
we have now appointed an Actuary to give 
technical advice to our Chief Offices in 
Salisbury and Capetown, 


FIRE AND ACCIDENT DEPARTMENTS 


Our Fire and Accident premium incomes 
for the year 1956 amounted to £11,032,004 
and £11,601,780 respectively. This com- 
bined total of £22,633,784 constitutes an 
increase of £2,596,116 or some 13 per cent 
on the corresponding figure for 1955. This 
is a substantial and a satisfactory advance. 
Unfortunately, however, adjustment of pre- 
mium rates has not matched the deterioration 
of underwriting experience, particularly in 
the case of motor insurance, where a serious 
problem is the constant rise in the cost of 
repairs. In addition we are faced with a 
continuing increase in administrative costs 
due to the gradual fall in the value of 
money. Competition has been particularly 
severe in both America and Canada, where 
like other groups we have suffered adverse 
underwriting experience. As a result, profit 
in the Fire Branch for 1956 is only £63,726, 
whilst for Accident there has been a loss of 
£278,967. These figures have been reached 
after making our customary provision of 50 
per cent of the premium income for un- 
expired risks. 


MARINE DEPARTMENT 


Turning to our Marine business, costs are 
still continuing to rise throughout the world 
and so far show no signs of becoming 
stabilised. As a result, however, of the 
deteriorating experience of the last few years 
there has been a hardening in the attitude of 
Marine insurers generally which has led to 
the adoption at the beginning of 1957 of a 
higher scale of penalties under the Joint Hull 
Understandings. The chief loss among the 
major casualties was that of the Italian liner 
Andrea Doria, which sank following a colli- 
sion with the Swedish liner Stockholm in 
July. A loss of this magnitude is bound sub- 
stantially to affect the accounts of the par- 
ticular year to which it applies. The transfer 
from the Marine Account to the Profit and 
Loss Account for 1956 is £299,722, against 
£251,146 in 1955, and the fund shows an 
increase from £8,289,692 to £8,444,608. 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 


The transfers to Profit and Loss Account 
from the Fire, Accident and Marine Accounts 
total, therefore, only £84,481, compared with 
£390,139 in 1955. On the other hand, gross 
income from investments held in the share- 
holders’ non-life funds has increased again— 
from £1,204,051 to £1,297,990, or from 
£705,003 to £762,312 after providing for 
British Income Tax. In addition there is a 
profit on exchange of £15,778, against a loss 
last year of £113,432, and the group’s gross 
profit, including other items, amounts, there- 
fore, to £1,437,737, against last year’s figure 
of £1,524,625. Taxation at home and abroad, 
at £900,578, takes no less than 63 per cent of 
the gross profit, against 57 per cent last year, 
and the group’s net profit thus shows a fall 
from £655,858 in 1955 to £537,159 for 
the year under review. Of this it is 
proposed to allocate £100,000 to Con- 
tingency Reserve. 


An interim dividend of 10s. per share, less 
Income Tax, was paid in November, 1956, 
on the 401,661 issued ordinary shares, and a 
second interim dividend of 90 per cent, less 
Income Tax, equal to 18s. per share, less 
Income Tax, was paid on the same shares in 
May, 1957, making 28s. per share for the 
year. In accordance with the provisions of 
the Scheme of Arrangement a special divi- 
dend of 12 per cent, less Income Tax, was 
also paid in May, 1957, on the 502,500. ordi- 
nary shares held under conversion from the 
67,000 preference shares. This payment was 
in addition to the fixed dividend on the 
preference shares for the half-year ending 
December. 31, 1956. The total net cost of 
these dividends amounted to £375,345. 


In conclusion, the book value of our Stock 
Exchange securities has shown a further 
increase from £48,244,539 to £52,554,498. 
According to the Actuaries Investment Index 
there has been a further substantial fai! in 
market quotations during 1956 amounting to 
as much as 9 per cent on industrial equities 
of all classes, with much the same figure for 
Government securities, debentures and pre- 
ference shares. I am glad to be able to sy, 
however, that there is nevertheless a surplus 
in the total market value of our holdings 
compared with their book values. 
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NORTH BRITISH & MERCANTILE 
INSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 


ESSENTIALS FOR ECONOMIC STABILITY 


LORD BRAND ON NEED FOR CONFIDENCE IN STERLING 


The one hundred and _forty-seventh 
Annual General Meeting of the North British 
and Mercantile Insurance Company Limited 
was held on May 9th at the Registered Office 
of the Company, 64 Princes Street, 
Edinburgh. 


The Right Honourable Lord Brand, CMG, 
DCL (Chairman of the General Court of 
Directors), presided. 


The Chairman said: 


I have given in my statement, already 
circulated to the shareholders and published 
in the papers, full information with regard 
to the Company’s results during the past 
year. I shall supplement it only by a few 
additional remarks today. 


First of all I should like to say how glad 
we are to have present with us today Mr 
W.L. Nolen. Mr Nolen, as our shareholders 
will know, is in charge of our highly 
important business in the United States. He 
has been since 1952 the Manager of the 
United States Branch of the North British 
and Mercantile and is also President of all our 
associated companies in that territory. Mr 
Nolen has our complete confidence. Mr 
Harman, in the Autumn of last year, spent 
some six weeks in the United States and 
Mr Nolen 1s now making a return visit in 
order to have further discussions with him, 
not only about matters in connection with 
our own business but also about the general 
situation relating to fire and casualty business 
in the United States which, as you are 
aware, has recently been causing concern not 
only to British but also to American com- 
panies. We must expect some ups and 
downs, more particularly in so developing, 
competitive and quickly moving an economy 
as that of the United States. I hope and 
expect the insurance world there will take 
measures which will before long bring about 
a very definite improvement. I feel sure that 
the shareholders will understand why, the 
circumstances being as they are, the Directors 
felt that it would be wiser to make no 
material change in the dividend. 


APPOINTMENT OF A ROYAL 
COMMISSION 


This country, as you know, has not 
recovered that secure and stable economic 
and financial position which is so greatly to 
be desired. I am glad the Government has 
appointed a Royal Commission to make a 
wide inquiry into this problem. I hope that 
the Commission’s terms of reference as 
given by the Chancellor in his Budget Speech 
can be interpreted in such a way that it will 
not be precluded from commenting on 
economic matters lying rather outside the 
pure field of currency and banking. The 
Commission should be able, if it thinks fit, 
to draw attention to the ways in which un- 
wise decisions in other fields can entirely 
frustrate the working out of even the wisest 
possible policies which the Bank of England 
can pursue in the monetary sphere. 


“OUR FIRST AIM” 


What our first aim should be is in essence 
a simple one. We must move away steadily 
from our present position of running into 
One crisis after another because we have not 


sufficient surplus on our balance of payments 
to meet all the demands of a capital nature 
that we make on it. Take, for instance, the 
year 1956. We had a surplus on our Current 
Balance, that is on our visible and invisible 
trade, of £233 million. This compares with 
a deficit on the year 1955 of £79 million. 
Therefore the year 1956 shows a remarkable 
improvement. The Balance of Payments 
White Paper puts our average net long-term 
investment abroad for the last four years at 
about £200 million a year and this is an 
essential first charge on our Current Surplus. 
That leaves, even with a Current Surplus 
like that of 1956, very little indeed either to 
meet repayments of sterling held by Com- 
monwealth and foreign countries—and our 
Sterling Balances held by other countries 
amount to about £3,500 million—or to add 
to our gold and dollar reserves, which are 
now much too small. In fact in 1956, partly 
owing to withdrawals by foreign countries 
for political reasons, our reserves fell by 
almost £200 million, excluding our drawing 
upon the International Monetary Fund, and 
they are now lower than they have been for 
eight years. 


REQUIREMENTS OF THE SITUATION 


What is essential, if we are to get into a 
position where crises can be avoided, is that 
our policy shall be such as will enable us 
not only to have a sufficient surplus to make 
investments abroad but also enough to add 
steadily each year to our reserves, thus 
indicating to the world that we are steadily 
improving our position instead of fluctuating 
wildly up and down. It is only in this way 
that we can hope slowly to restore sterling 
to its old repute in the eyes of the world. 
Our debts are so large that confidence in our 
soundness as bankers is essential to our 
economic stability. Until the constant fear 
of withdrawals by nervous foreign depositors 
and creditors is removed we shall never 
escape from the danger of any long-term 
policy of expansion being sabotaged by the 
need to impose restrictive short-term ex- 
pedients in order to prevent renewed flight 
of capital from this country. 


To meet these requirements we want at 
least Mr Butler’s £300 million surplus on 
our Current Balance and it would be nice 
to have Mr Gaitskell’s £500 million if one 
only had some idea how he was going to 
get it. We are nowhere near these figures 
at present. We are therefore faced with the 
necessity either of increasing our production 
or reducing our internal demands whether 
for current or capital expenditure and 
whether by the community at large or by 
the Government. or both, and in consequence 
proportionately increasing our savings. But 
while our aim can be stated in simple terms, 
to achieve it is by no means a simple matter. 
Most modern industrial countries are suffer- 
ing with us, from inflation and a continual 
rise of prices. There may be more than one 
cause but essentially it seems to me that a 
modern democracy aiming at absolutely full 
employment attempts to get more than a 
pint out of a pint pot. 


Continuing serious inflation will, in the 
end, in my opinion, destroy a community’s 
faith in its currency. 
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I make no apology for a brief reference 
to these all-important matters. I do so 
believing that the solvency of our country 
and the stability of sterling concern the 
shareholders of British Insurance Companies 
just as much as anyone else. 


As you know this is my last appearance 
as Chairman of your Company. Having been 
a Director for 41 years it is, of course, a 
wrench to say goodbye to my colleagues, 
whether on the Board or in the Manage- 
ment, and to the shareholders. I am glad 
to say that a highly competent Chairman, 
Mr Cyril Kleinwort, will take my place. I 


wish him and our great Company all success 
in the future. 


A shareholder asked that the Board of 
Directors should give consideration, at an 


early opportunity, to an increase in the rate 
of dividend. 


On the motion of the Chairman, seconded 
by the Honourable Arthur O. Crichton, the 


Report and Accounts were approved and 
adopted. 


Following the re-election of the Directors, 
extraordinary and ordinary, and the adoption 
of the resolution regarding the fees and 
expenses of the Auditors, Messrs. Lindsay, 
Jamieson and Haldane, CA, which was pro- 
posed by Mr Walter G. Scott and seconded 
by Mr J. H. Eddison, the proceedings 
terminated with a cordial vote of thanks to 
the Chairman and Directors, proposed by 
My Alexander Harrison, CBE, CA. 


GEORGE MALLINSON 
AND SONS, LIMITED 


SALES MAINTAINED 





The twentieth annual general meeting of 
George Mallinson and Sons, Limited, was 
held on May 9th in London, Mr Dyson 
Mallinson (chairman) presiding. 

The following is an extract from the 
chairman’s circulated statement for the 52 
weeks ended February 16, 1957: 

The Accounts show a Nett Profit (after 
making full provision for Taxation) of 


£123,143, a decrease of £2,160 on the pre- 
vious year. 


The Plant and equipment has been main- 
tained in good order, and we consider the 
depreciation written off is adequate. 


Liquid Assets exceed Current Liabilities 
by £931,655 (an increase of £40,294), and 
the Directors recommend a Final Dividend 
of 30 per cent, making a total of 40 per 
cent for the year. 


The extra depreciation we have allowed 
on the new machinery installed during the 
year has helped to reduce the Trading Profit, 
but owing to the value of wool having risen 
we have not been involved in any stock 
losses on raw materials. 


Sales have been maintained at a high level, 
but shortage of labour is still our chief 
problem. 


Production costs continue to rise, but we 
have orders on our books to ensure full time 
running for some months to come, and in 
the absence of any circumstances over which 
we have no control I feel we can look for- 
ward to a satisfactory result from the present 
year’s operations. 

We have appointed Mr James Harpin to 
be a Director. His long experience of the 
textile trade should prove to be a valuable 
asset. 


I should like to take this opportunity of 
thanking all our Directors, Executives and 
Employees for another year of loyal and able 
service. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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DE BEERS CONSOLIDATED 
MINES LTD. 


(Incorporated in the Union of South 
Africa) 


DEMAND FOR GEM DIAMONDS 
STILL EXCEEDS MINES’ PRODUCTIVE 
CAPACITY 


GROUP’S £80 MILLION INVESTMENTS 
OUTSIDE DIAMOND INDUSTRY 


The following extracts are from the State- 
ment by the Chairman, Sir Ernest Oppen- 
heimer, DCL, which has been circulated with 
the annual report and accounts. 


The Group Profit, after providing 
£9,167,065 for taxation, was £20,592,256. 
The net profit attributable to our Company 
was £18,145,649 (£18,616,909 in 1955). 


The Consolidated Balance Sheet shows 
total assets of £153,300,344. In addition, the 
Group held a stock of diamonds valued at 
£5,747,175 on the basis of cost of production 
in the case of the Mining Companies and 
cost or market value, whichever was the 
lower, in the case of The Diamond Corpora- 
tion, and a stock of Mining Stores and 
Materials valued at £1,526,929. 


The Group has large financial reserves 
which, together with the £15 million capital 
resources of the marketing companies, not 
only provides a strong protection for the 
diamond trade, but also permits of the invest- 
ment of substantial sums in other companies, 
to which I will now refer. 


INVESTMENTS OUTSIDE THE DIAMOND 
INDUSTRY 


Through substantial holdings in De Beers 
Industrial Corporation, Limited, and De 
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Beers Investment Trust, Limited, the Group 
has very valuable investments in varied 
undertakings not connected with the diamond 
industry. 


The principal interest of De Beers Indus- 
trial Corporation is its joint holding with 
Imperial Chemical Industries, Limited, of 
the equity share capital of African Explosives 
and Chemical Industries, Limited. 


The latter Company is benefiting from the 
large capital expansion programme it 
embarked upon some years ago, and is under- 
taking further major extension schemes to 
keep pace with development in Southern 
Africa. 

Our investment, which incidentally origi- 
nated in 1898 when our Company established 
the first dynamite factory in the Union, will 
become increasingly valuable with the expan- 
sion of African Explosives and Chemical 
Industries. We take particular pride in this 
Company. 

De Beers Investment Trust, Limited, con- 
tinues to participate in the economic develop- 
ment of both the Union and the Rhodesias. 
Its interests range from investment in indus- 
trial concerns, in gold mines on the West 
Rand and in the Orange Free State, to coal, 
and to copper in the Rhodesias. 


Income by way of dividends from these 
investments is steadily increasing and, in due 
course, De‘ Beers Investment Trust will 
prove to be an important contributor to the 
revenue of our Company. 


The value of non-diamond investments, 
including loans to concerns similarly uncon- 
nected with the diamond industry, plus the 
Group cash assets less liabilities totalled 
£383,070,538 (1955—£73,339,394). 


DIAMOND RESEARCH LABORATORY 


As it is 10 years since the establishment 
of the Diamond Research Laboratory I feel 
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it is appropriate for me to outline the results 
so far achieved. The examination of re- 
covery methods by the Laboratory has led 
to the use of totally new methods as 
well as the improvement of existing pro- 
cesses, not only by ourselves here in South 
Africa, but also by producers in the 
Belgian Congo, Angola, Tanganyika and 
West Africa. 

Work done on the application of diamonds 
to industry has resulted in more efficient use 
of diamonds, and a consequent wider appli- 
cation of diamond tools. A method has been 
found of considerably extending the life of 
a diamond drill bit. 


On the subject of research I should like 
to refer to the. manufacture of synthetic 
diamonds announced last year by the General 
Electric Company. The scientists concerned 
must be congratulated on a striking scientific 
achievement. 


It is too soon to make predictions as to 
where this achievement may lead. However, 
in the field of abrasives, it is apparent that 
further investigation is called for before the 
synthetic article can compete with the natural 
one, both as regards cost and quantity. 


PROSPECTS OF THE DIAMCND 
TRADE 


The diamond market enjoyed a record 
year, and the sustained heavy demand for 
gem diamonds continued in excess of the 
productive capacity of the diamond mining 
companies. 


Since the beginning of 1957 the United 
States has ceased to stockpile industrial 
diamonds. There has also been a slight 
decline in sales of industrials. 


In view of these two factors we must be 
prepared for smaller sales of industrials in 
1957. However, taking everything into con- 
sideration I look to the future with much 
confidence. 








THE SOCIETY OF 
INCORPORATED 
ACCOUNTANTS 


The seventy-second annual general meet- 
ing of The Society of Incorporated Accoun- 
tants was held on May 15 in London. 


Sir Richard Yeabsley, CBE, FCA, FSAA, 
the President, presided and, in the course of 
his speech, said: This is indeed a momentous 
year for the Society, but the seventy-second 
annual report of the Council calls for little 
amplification. Our main preoccupation dur- 
ing 1956 was with the negotiations which 
resulted in the publication on December 20 
last year of proposals to integrate the Society 
with the English, Scottish and Irish Insti- 
tutes of Chartered Accountants. As you 
must all know, the Schemes of Integration 
have now been approved by each of the 
English, Scottish and Irish Institutes. 


The alterations to the English Institute’s 
Charter and Bye-laws and to the Scottish 
Institute’s Bye-laws have been submitted to 
the Privy Council for approval. A further 
general meeting of the Irish Institute is to 
be held on May 30 to approve the altera- 
tions to the Bye-laws of that Institute, and 
thereafter these will be submitted for 
approval of the Government of the Republic 
of Ireland and of the Governor and Privy 
Council of Northern Ireland. 


An extraordinary general meeting of the 
Society will be convened to be held on 
June 19 to approve of the Schemes. 


That is all I have to say on matters referred 
to in the report, and I now propose to direct 
my remarks to certain developments in 


accounting which merit careful thought by 
members of the Society. 


Referring to the vast changes in account- 
ing techniques, the President said: Are we 
prepared for the great changes that have 
recently been introduced ? I refer to elec- 
tronic accounting and the use of computers. 
The machines are complicated but the 
fundamental features as to input, accumla- 
tion, storage and output are there. It is for 
us to understand what they can do, their 
advantages and their limitations. We must 
be prepared to play our part in the rapid 
developments that are now taking place. 
Opportunities are available for the study of 
electronic accounting and its implications. 
Let us take advantage of them and create 
others. 

Another development in recent years is the 
growing demand for interim statements. This 
subject is not only one of growing import- 
ance but one on which the profession has 
yet to state a positive view. In my view 
there should be published significant figures 
at reasonably frequent intervals and not 
unduly delayed, and that such as are pub- 
lished should be the responsibility of the 
directors. However, we should do all we 
can to ensure that the appropriate figures 
are made available and available when they 
are wanted, but that those concerned are well 
aware of the purpose for which they are 
given and the inferences which can reason- 
ably be drawn from them. 


Other developments which the President 
discussed were the form of presentation 
of accounts and the exchange of information 
on manufacturing techniques and costs. 


The report and account were adopted. 


McINTYRE & SONS 
LIMITED 


(Constructional Engineers) 
NET PROFIT MAINTAINED 


The fourth annual general meeting of 
McIntyre & Sons Limited was held on 
May 10 at The Waldorf Hotel, Aldwych, 
London, W.C., Lieutenant Colonel W: D 
Gibbs (chairman of the company) pre- 
siding 

The following is the Chairman’s statement 
circulated with the report and accounts for 
the year ended December 31, 1956: 


I am pleased to report that the increased 
Net Profit of your Company last year 
(£36,427) has been maintained and is shown 
at £38,360 for the year under review 
Taxation absorbs the high figure of 
£20,581, so that the Net Profit after 
taxation comes out at about the same figure 
viz... £17,779. 


As already announced, it is proposed to 
recommend the payment of a dividend of 
15 per cent less tax on the increased capital 
of £90,000 which is the same as last year’s 
dividend of 15 per cent and bonus of 7} per 
cent (both less tax) on the lower capital of 
£60,000. 


COMPANY FULLY 
ENGAGED 


Your Company was again fully engaged 
during the year and most contracts proved 
profitable on completion. The additional 
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plant purchased justified the outlay so that 
further capital expenditure in this respect 
is being incurred during the current 
year. 


It was hoped that steel would have been 
obtainable more promptly but this has not 
proved the case and one still has to look well 
ahead, 


Your Company may have to relinquish a 
rented stockyard which it has used for over 
twenty years and is experiencing difficulty in 
obtaining suitable alternative accommodation 
so resources have to be conserved with a view 
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to the purchase of a suitable site when 
found. 

The recent strike adversely affected your 
Company but it is hoped that the final out- 
come will make for a better understanding, 
particularly as there are signs of fewer 
projects moving, due, no doubt, to the credit 
squeeze. 

In conclusion, I again express my apprecia- 
tion of the co-operation shown by my 
colleagues on the Board and by the staff and 
workpeople employed by your Company. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 








HUMPHREYS LIMITED 


(Building and Civil Engineering Contractors) 


LARGE ORDER BOOK BUT PROGRESS HAMPERED 


The sixty-fifth annual general meeting of 
Humphreys Limited will be held on June 4th 
at Winchester House, Old Broad Street, 
London, E.C.2. 


The following is an extract from the state- 
ment by the Chairman, Mr A. V. Bridgland, 
CBE, which has been circulated with the 
report and accounts: 


Considering the difficulties encountered 
and the extra cost caused by slower output 
as the result of strikes the result shown is 
not unsatisfactory. 


The Balance Sheet shows that current 
liabilities total £816,836 whilst current assets 
equal £1,149,925, giving a surplus of current 
assets over liabilities of £333,089, of which 
£103,420 is in cash. 


Our South African contracting business 
has been a disappointment this year and has 
shown a small loss. The conditions sur- 
rounding this result have now been eliminated 
and during my recent visit to South Africa 
various changes were instituted which should 
prevent its recurrence. We have three main 
departments there, civil engineering, build- 
ing and woodworking. Civil engineering is 
still expanding, but new buildings are almost 
at a standstill due to increased costs and low 
rents. Woodworking looks like making a 
very good return on capital this year. 


As to the quarries, they are still earning 
good profits, but as I pointed out last year, 
we are under considerable political pressure 
to close them. To offset this and to make 
provision for increased demand for crushed 
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We ourselves have still a large order book, 
but like all Companies operating here our 
progress is hampered by credit restrictions, 
strikes, reStrictive practices, and Government 
interference. Probably no industry is so 
heavily handicapped as the building industry 
and our clients work under the greatest diffi- 
culty in starting new projects. The immense 
sums that are lost each year through delays 
in approving plans, obtaining necessary 
official approvals, and other forms of inter- 
ference, coupled with labour troubles of all 
kinds, can only be conjectured but that they 
run into many millions is no exaggeration. 
Sooner or later a day of reckoning must 
come, and when it does the result could be 
astonishing. 

Another matter to reckon with is our high 
taxation. Of course, this is mentioned by 
nearly every Chairman in his report, but one 
of the catastrophic results is the difficulty of 
holding trained technicians in this country. 
Only the most drastic economies by the 
Government and a reform of the present 
system of taxation will provide the incentive 
that is so necessary if we are to remain a 
country capable of meeting world competition. 

You may ask what, therefore, are our 
prospects. On the basis of our national 
economy of today I think we are as well 
equipped as others to meet present difficul- 
ties. We have no reason to be afraid of our 
future if the Government stands firm in its 
efforts to improve our economy. 


Finally, I want to thank the staff for their 











stone, a new area is now being tested so that help in bringing the Company through 
we can meet all contingencies. another successful year. 
POSITION IN BRIEF £ 
Earned profit before taxation ... 119,374 
Less taxation 63,750 
Net profit after taxation... £55,624 
Appropriated as follows :— 
ones of Capitalisation of — . ae Reserve 590 
Preference dividend net... 3,163 
Ordinary dividend, net 21,562 
Balance retained ‘ 30,309 
£55,624 
Preference Shareholders :— 
Issued capital ... aa --- £100,000 
Gross dividend covered by ‘taxable profits aa .-. 21.7 times 
Capital covered by net assets . 6.1 times 
Ordinary Shareholders :— 
Issued capital .. ° -- £250,000 
Gross rate of dividend paid akh)>, ee A ae 15% 
Gross rate earned on present capital excluding Reserves... scenes ee 45% 
Net assets attributable to each 5s. Ordinary Share , a a : 
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VINE PRODUCTS LIMITED 


PEAK WINE SALES 


At the thirty-first annual general meeting 
held on May 9th, Viscount Marchwood, 
chairman, in the course of his speech, said: 
Group sales of our British Wines in 1956 
reached a new postwar peak. The increase in 
revenue so produced was, however, insuffi- 
cient to meet the continually rising costs of 
our imported raw materials, bottling materials 
and freight charges. 


Thus, in spite of stringent economies such 
as the adoption of lighter-weight cartons and 
the greater use of Depot facilities, we are 
faced with a reduction in profit before tax 
of £56,613. This figure is almost doubled 
after tax has been deducted. I would like to 
emphasise that 1955 was an exceptional year 
in that the accounts for that year were 
credited with the recovery of Excess Profits 
Tax amounting to £26,528 which had accu- 
mulated during postwar years. 


Another difficulty encountered in 1956 was 
that a major customer, for whom one of our 
subsidiaries had produced Egg Flip and 
British Wine Cocktails since these products 
were first introduced, decided to go into pro- 
duction on their own account. 


“FILLIP” AND “ QUIZ” 


We, therefore, resolved to market our own 
Egg Flip under the name “ Fillip,” and a 
range of British Wine Cocktails under the 
name “ Quiz,” selling at a lower retail price 
to the public and showing a larger margin of 
profit to the Trade. Although this venture 
did not commence until the latter part 
of the year, both have had a_ very 
good reception. 


BritviC Fruit Juices have continued to 
enhance their reputation for quality and 
excellence and in spite of increased competi- 
tion have easily been able to maintain their 
supremacy in this field. Meanwhile their 
Mineral Water subsidiaries are being success- 
fully reorganised to the advantage of the 
Group as a whole. 


COMMONWEALTH COMPETITION 


One of the most significant developments 
during the past year has been the amount of 
money which the Wine Producing members 
of the Commonwealth have expended in this 
country to subsidise the advertising and pro- 
motion of their products, It is a matter of 
concern to your company and to other mem- 
bers of the British Wine Industry that the 
Government is prepared to tolerate a state 
of affairs in which the Commonwealth pro- 
ducer is enabled to produce a Blended Wine 
at a lower rate of Duty than the home pro- 
ducer with whom he is directly competing. 
It is to be hoped that this position will be 
remedied in the near future. 


On February Ist of this year we reluc- 
tantly put up the price of our Low Strength 
bottled Wines by 6d. a bottle to the con- 
sumer, the first increase we have made since 
1947 ; even since that price increase, how- 
ever, the cost of some of our basic raw 
materials has shown a further substantial 
advance. 


With regard to the future, sales are being 
well maintained ; the cost of outside finance 
should steadily decrease and constant atten- 
tion is being given to effecting economies 
wherever possible and I have every confi- 
dence, therefore, that your company will 


continue to maintain its pre-eminent position 
in the Trade. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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THE RIO TINTO COMPANY 


BOARD’S POLICY OF DIVERSIFICATION 


MR GERALD COKE ON EXPANSION OF INTERESTS 


The eighty-fourth annual general meeting 
of The Rio Tinto Company, Limited, was 
held on May 15th in London. 


Mr Gerald Coke (the Chairman) presided 
and, in the course of his speech, said: 


Since the end of the year under review, 
your Company has acquired a further hold- 
ing in The Rio Tinto Mining Company of 
Canada, which now gives it an interest of 
just over 50 per cent in that Company. 


As I pointed out in my remarks last year, 
your Company’s investments in_ the 
Rhodesian Copper Belt remain its principal 
source of income. The increase in the profit 
which is shown in the Accounts under review 
is almost entirely due to the increase in the 
dividends received from these investments. 
The dividends paid by your Company will 
continue to depend on this source of income 
during the period when the properties of 
our associated companies in the Common- 
wealth are coming into production and are 
engaged in repaying their prior charges. 


WIDENING BASE OF 
OPERATIONS 


As an active mining group it is indeed our 
business to explore for and develop mineral 
resources in any part of the world where 
such operations can be profitably carried out. 
Your Board feel that the greatest strength 
can be achieved for the Group by building 
its activities on a wide base—wide both in 
the geographical sense and in the types of 
minerals mined. We hope to achieve this 
strength mainly within the confines of the 
British Commonwealth with its greater 
security of working conditions and where 
our activities can bring the most benefit both 
to this country and to the Commonwealth as 
a whole. We aim, moreover, at building up, 
both for the parent company and for the 
principal company in each country in 
which a main base of activity is estab- 
lished, a portfolio of investments representing 


a spread over a range of different metals and 
minerals. 


In order to widen still further the func- 
tional base of our operations, your Board 
have felt that the Group should. have an 
interest in oil, which will give it a stake in 
a more traditional method of producing 
power, to balance our substantial interest in 
uranium. We have, therefore, made an offer 
to the shareholders of the Kern Oil Com- 
pany, which we hope and believe will be 
accepted. 


Moreover, it is our ultimate intention to 
invite local subscription to the share capital 
of the Group’s main holding companies in 
Africa and Australia, as has already been 
done in Canada. We feel that it is to the 
benefit of those shareholders if the shares 
acquired by them represent interests and 
assets not only in their own country but in 
other parts of the world where the Group 
is operating. 


A UNIQUE ACHIEVEMENT 


Within the framework which I have out- 
lined each of our associated companies has 
been going. ahead with the exploration or 
development of its properties. The Rio 
Tinto Mining Company of Canada is, of 
course, farthest advanced in this respect be- 
cause of the eight uranium mines in the 


Blind River area which are managed by that 
company, three are already in production 
and the remainder will come into operation 
between July of this year and March 1958. 
This bare statement hardly does justice to 
an achievement which must surely be unique 
in the world of mining. The magnitude of 
the achievement can be appreciated when it 
is remembered that from the time when the 
first contracts for uranium were signed and 
when the Blind River area was still un- 
touched woodland and lakes to the time 
when the first mine was in operation was 
only about twenty months; and it will be 
under three years by the time all eight mines 
are in production. 


The speed and importance of this dramatic 
development in mining can be assessed when 
its relation to some of the other mineral 
products of Canada is stated. By 1958, for 
instance, uranium will become the metal of 
greatest gross value produced in Canada. 


In Northern Rhodesia our exploration has 
continued, in association with other mining 
houses, at an intensified rate. In Southern 
Rhodesia our main concern has been with 
the Empress Nickel deposit. This deposit is 
a large mass of low-grade nickel/copper ore 
first discovered by Mrs M. M. J. Leslie. By 
the beginning of this year we had obtained 
sufficient knowledge of the deposit to decide 
to exercise our option to purchase the rights 
from Mrs Leslie and our task will now be to 
prove the extent of the deposit in order to 
ascertain whether sufficient ore exists to 
operate on a scale large enough to make the 
proposition an economic one. 


In the Union of South Africa the principal 
matter engaging our attention is the Palabora 
copper deposit. 


In Australia the principal activity of our 
Australian associates is the development of 
the Mary Kathleen mine. In this task they 
have been faced with a number of difficulties 
and problems, not least those arising from the 
location of the mine and the nature of the 
country in which it is situated. We know 
that the energy and spirit of the team in 
Australia will make light of all obstacles, and 
it is satisfactory to be able to report that the 
townsite is already nearly completed, though 
the mine is not expected to come into pro- 
duction before the end of next year. 


QUESTION OF FINANCE 


From this brief survey of the Group’s 
principal undertakings in the Commonwealth 
it will be evident that requirements for 
further capital to develop* promising mines 
will arise from time to time. In meeting 
these requirements it will be our policy to 
retain, in every case, management, even if not 
de jure, control of the undertaking and we 
shall always secure for the Group an interest 
of sufficient size to ensure this. There are 
some developments, notably the Empress 
Nickel mine and one or two of the properties 
of The Rio Tinto Mining Company of 
Canada, which we hope may in the near 
future turn out to be sufficiently profitable to 
bring to the stage of production. If this 
proves to be the case, I shall have some 
proposals to lay before you in due course in 
connection with the raising of the necessary 
capital. j 


The report was adopted, and the dividend 
of 15 per cent, free of tax, was approved. 
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AMALGAMATED BANKET 
AREAS, LIMITED 


The twenty-first annual general meeting 
was held on May 14th in London. 


Major-General W. W. Richards, CB, CBE, 
MC, Chairman, presided. The fol’owing is 
an extract from his circulated Statement: 
The year ended on September 30, 1956, 
proved one of the most difficult in the Com- 
pany’s postwar history. The Strike of 
African employees, which lasted from 
November 20, 1955, to February 27, 1956, 
cost the Company in direct maintenance 
charges the sum of £137,996. The net loss 
for the year of £206,000 was almost entirely 
due to the labour dispute, and in no way 
discredits the intrinsic value of the Com- 
pany’s undertaking and assets. 


The Consulting Engineer’s report con- 
tains a detailed appreciation of the Pepe 
Open-Cast area, and the factors which 
persuaded the Board to discontinue open-cast 
operations in August, 1956, and concentrate 
work in the future on the higher grade under- 
ground sections. This was a major policy 
decision, reached only after detailed investi- 
gation and sampling had convinced the 
Engineers that open-cast operations could no 
longer be conducted profitably. 


We are now conducting development 
operations at an expenditure rate of £217,000 
per annum, as compared with an average rate 
of £132,000 per annum for the past six years, 


The total ore reserves at September 30, 
1956, were computed at 1,568,706 tons, of an 
average value of 5.675 dwts per ton of a 
width of 40.19 inches. It is anticipated that 
the present high rate of development will 
henceforth add progressively to the reserves. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


ADAMS PEAK TEA 
ESTATES LIMITED 


The thirty-seventh annual general meeting 
of Adams Peak Tea Estates Limited was held 
yesterday in London, Sir Charles Miles, 
OBE (the Chairman), presiding. 


The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated review: 


The profit for the year ended December 31, 
1956, after charging Depreciation, is £46,570, 
which compares with £25,753 for the pre- 
vious year. Sales proceeds are up by some 
£26,000 despite the smaller crop produced, 
but upkeep expenditure shows a. slight 
increase over 1955. The lower outturn. is 
attributable to the drought which occurred 
early in 1956. 


Your Board has decided to transfer £3,000 
to General Reserve and £4,125 to Contin- 
gencies Reserve. We recommend a dividend 
of 25 per cent, less Income Tax, leaving 
£20,065 to be carried forward. 


Our teas realised good prices and a very 
high standard was maintained. Since the 
turn of the year, however, values for all 
descriptions of tea have fallen by over 2s. 
per lb, and it is too early to say whether the 
decline in the market has been finally 
checked. At present, it seems probable that 
the results for the coming year will not be 
so favourable as were those for 1956, 


In regard to the current year, crop to the 
end of March is 244,732 lb, an increase of 
66,466 lb over the same period last year, but 
latest reports indicate that the April crop 
may be down, owing to near drought con- 
ditions now prevailing. Export duty still 
remains at 65 cents, or nearly 1s. per lb. 


The report was adopted. 
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The Fifty-second Annual General Meeting 
of Minerals Separation, Limited, will be held 
on June 5th, at the Chartered Insurance 
Institute, 20, Aldermanbury, London, E.C. 


The following is the Statement by the 
Chairman, Mr J. N. Buchanan, which has 
been circulated with the Report and Accounts 
for the year ended December 31, 1956. 


In the autumn of 1956 Minerals Separation 
purchased further shares in Foundry Services 
(Holdings) and we thereby brought our hold- 
ing in that Company up to 60 per cent. of 
the issued ordinary capital. Foundry Services 
(Holdings) thereupon became a subsidiary of 
our Company, and the Group Accounts now 
before you include the Foundry Services 
Group results, subject to the deduction of 
profits attributable to outside shareholders. 
This is the main cause of the substantial 
variation in the consolidated figures of our 
accounts as compared with last year. It is 
not, however, the whole reason for the satis- 
factory improvement in our profits. You will 
notice that our income from dividends fose 
from £279,000 to £326,000, partly due to 
higher dividends from Rhodesian and other 
investments, and partly-also to a fuller return 
upon the moneys raised by the Debenture 
Issues made in 1954-55. A clearer comparison 
of the results of the year may perhaps be seen 
from the net figures. If a deduction is made 
of the sum attributable to outside share- 
holders and pre-acquisition profits, £49,000, 
from the balance of £305,000, there remains 
a figure of £256,000 to compare with 
£224,000 last year. It is to be noted, too, 
that tax provision this year takes £395,000 as 
against £230,000 last year. 


The Group Balance Sheet similarly reflects 
changes, resulting from the grouping of 
Foundry Services, both in the premium paid 
on acquisition of the shares, and in the sub- 
stantial increase in most of the items under 
Fixed and Current Assets and Current Lia- 
bilities. 

When it is remembered that the Foundry 
Services Group is a world-wide organisation 
with wholly or partly owned subsidiaries in 
USA, Canada, South Africa, France, Ger- 
many, Italy and Austria, the amount of work 
that has been necessary to bring to comple- 
tion these Accounts may be appreciated. 
Owing to the time lag that is inherent in the 
preparation and auditing of all those Com- 
panies’ Accounts individually, and thereafter 
in the Group, it is probable that we shall have 
to present our fully audited accounts later 
than we have been accustomed to in the past. 
Moreover, we think it wiser to await such 
audited accounts before declaring our final 
dividend, which next year, therefore, will 
probably not be declared before May or June. 


REVIEW OF INTERESTS 


I will now refer to the following of our 
interests in detail, 


We received increased dividends from all 
Our Rhodesian holdings. These should be 
‘regarded as exceptional ; owing to the fall in 
the price of Copper, we cannot expect divi- 
dends on a similar scale for the current year. 
Nevertheless, we look for a satisfactory return 
from our Rhodesian investments, which are 
all in well managed enterprises commanding 
our comtinued confidence, 


Another successful and progressive year 
was experienced by the Foundry Services 
Group, In the UK turnover increased, 
although in common with many other manu- 
faciurers, increased costs have brought about 
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MINERALS SEPARATION, LIMITED 


MR J. N. BUCHANAN’S STATEMENT 


some lowering of the profit margin, The 
new factory at Drayton Manor went into full 
production, and the “Opening Week” 
attracted nearly 1,000 visitors from our cus- 
tomers and others in foundry circles, who 
showed lively interest and expressed satisfac- 
tion at what they saw. 


The overseas interests continued to expand. 
Subsidiary Companies in Canada, South 
Africa, France and Germany increased their 
turnovers and profits; in the latter two 
countries additional factory space is now 
required, and plans are being studied to meet 
this position. In Italy and Austria, where 
the pace was slower, progress continues. In 
Japan a new Company has been formed 
which began operating at the beginning of 
1957, and the prospects are considered 
promising. Other countries have been visited, 
and further plans of expansion are continually 
under review. 


As stated last year, it is in the USA that 
the greatest potential scope lies. Although 
the turnover for the year under review was 
doubled and an increased profit made, we 
have felt for some time that our future 
development in that country was not easy to 
guide and control by ourselves alone. After 
careful enquiry and detailed negotiations, we 
have in the last month made an agreement 
with Messrs. J. H. Whitney & Co. of New 
York whereby they will in effect join us as 
partners in our American enterprise. Under 
that agreement they have acquired from us a 
substantial minority interest in the shares of 
Foundry Services Inc, They will take an 
active part, not only on the Board of that 
Company, but also at the executive level in 
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direction and planning. We warmly welcome 
this association, which greatly strengthens 
our whole position in that field. 


J. W. Jackman & Co. Ltd. had a good year 
with a record output and a good profit 
margin. The work in progress at the end of 
the year stood at a high figure and the value 
of orders on hand was aiso satisfactory. A 
new bay and new heavy machine tools were 
brought into operation during the latter part 
of the year. The first of the orders for large 
moulding machines mentioned in this report 
last year was delivered and other machines 
new to this country were also successfully 
introduced during the year. 


The over-all position of the Howard 
Pottery Group did not improve during the 
year, and there was a small loss on the year’s 
Accounts. Although, as a result of the 
writing down we have made in the last two 
years our financial interest at stake in the 
Group is now small, we are naturally anxious 
to restore the trading position. It will be 
remembered that the original owner and con- 
troller of the Group, mainly responsible for 
building up its earlier prosperity, was Mr 
D. K. Bailey, who, after we acquired control 
in 1947, continued as Managing Director 
until his resignation in 1954, 


During the year, your Directors decided 
to invite Mr Bailey to resume his control, and 
I am pleased to report that this invitation was 
accepted, and he rejoined the Howard Pottery 
Group in December, We welcome his return. 
It must be appreciated that he has a difficult 
task of re-organisation before him, but both 
he and we are hopeful that better results will 
follow in due course. 


Finally, our thanks are most sincerely 
tendered to all those in our Group who, by 
their loyalty, intelligence and work, have con- 
tributed to the results put before you this 
year. 
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ASSETS ‘ 
seh deertins hase caeenued ae 2,842,313,973 
Bills, including Treasury Bills....... 29,850,504,738 
Securities :-— L. 
Government or 
Govt.-guaranteed. 9,659,836,087 
Mortgage Bonds ... 360,362 
Miscellaneous ..... P 281,014,087 
10,731,210,536 
Participations ....... 225,478,561 
Time Loans Against 
Securities ....cccce 241,200,000 
BOGE 6 a6 cdsicces 17,600,364,968 
Real Estate ......... 831,253,349 


Furniture and Fittings 


Sundry Debtors ..... 514,989,064 
Acceptances and Guar- 

ee 652,603,220 
Items for Collection. . 5,398,174,260 


TOTAL ASSETS .........- 68,888,092,670 
Memorandum Accounts :-— 
Securities Deposited by 
way of Guarantee, 
ete. :— 
Pension Fund ..... 


515,500,000 
Outside Parties .... 


9,288,875,091 


9,804,375,091 
Other Securities Deposited.......... 18,420,681,639 
TOTAL........ sovesecesee 99,113,149,400 








BANCA TOSCANA 


A Company Limited by Shares under Italian Law 
Capital L. 500,000,000 fully paid 
Reserves and Revaluation Balances L. 929,550,000 


Balance Sheet as at 3lst December, 1956 
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LIABILITIES , 

Savings Accounts ........ eeivucweds 32,759, 964,201 
Current Accounts ......ccseeeeeees . 27,775,502,531 

60,555,466,732 
Ciscullag Cheques... cccccccccccceccs 1,688,285,308 
Sentry CHeGtAGlD o.oo ccc cccccssges 986,149,511 
Staff Pension and Welfare Fund..... 1,821,941,268 
Unclaimed Dividends..............+ 2,383,455 
Items for Collection.........cccccee 784,588,765 
Acceptances and Guarantees ........ 652,603,220 





Unaccrued Interest and Commissions 933,206,608 
Balance of Profit from, previous year 3,795,635 
WORE UNE EN Sek cecnsecdcesvasene 111,773,965 

TOTAL LIABILITIES..... 67,520, 190,467 


CAPITAL AND 
RESERVES 


arr 500,000,000 
Ordinary Reserve.... 70,841,101 
Special Reserve...... 200,000,000 
Currency Revaluation 

Pun .ccccccccsces 


597,061,102 
————  1,367,902,203 
TOTAL CAPITAL AND RESERVES 68,888,092,670 
Memorandum Aceounts :— 

Securities Deposited by 
way of Guarantee, 
etc. :-— 





Pension Fund ..... 515,500,000 
Outside Parties.... 9,288,875,091 
——— 9,804,375,091 
Other Securities Deposited.......... 38,420,681,639 
FO iis cececciccccessces 97,113,149,400 
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ALLIANCE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


Extract from the Review of the Report 
and Accounts for the year 1956 by the 
Chairman, Mr T. D. Barclay 


The business continued to expand, the 
total premiums in the Fire, Accident and 
Marine Departments having increased by 
approximately 83 per cent from £15,629,620 
to £16,963,793. The total underwriting sur- 
plus from these three Departments was 
£1,107,234 as compared with £1,642,058. 


LIFE DEPARTMENT 


The net new sums assured completed dur- 
ing the year amounted to £11,273,090 com- 
pared with £10,240,898 in the previous year. 
This increase of about 10 per cent is in line 
with that achieved by the Life Offices as a 
whole. 


During the year the Life and Annuity 
Funds increased from £32,468,433 to 
£34,473,889. 


FIRE DEPARTMENT 


The net premiums rose from £6,812,777 
to £7,293,974 and the claims from 
£2,519,083 to £3,348,179. It will be seen 
that the increase in the claims was nearly 
double that in the premiums and, in conse- 
quence, the underwriting surplus carried to 
the Profit and Loss Account was approxi- 
mately £550,000 less at £314,984. 


The business both at home and abroad 
continued to expand and the overall increase 
in premiums of about 6 per cent can be 
counted as satisfactory in the light of the 
very competitive conditions now obtaining. 


MARINE DEPARTMENT 


The net premium income shows a small 
reduction at £2,137,712 as compared with 
£2,170,140 in 1955. 


The Underwriting Account for 1954 has 
now been closed with a balance of £426,216. 
Of this amount £195,751 was required to 
settle claims arising from previous years’ 
accounts leaving £230,465 available for trans- 
fer to the Profit and Loss Account. This 
compares with £231,445 in 1955. 


ACCIDENT DEPARTMENT 


The net premiums in the Accident Depart- 
ment amounted to £7,532,107 as against 
£6,646,703 in 1955. The claims amounted 
to £3,632,142 as against £3,170,543 and the 
surplus carried to the Profit and Loss 
Account shows an increase of about £20,000 
at £561,785. 


The increase of £885,404 in the premium 
income, representing over 13 per cent, is 
remarkable even for this Department which 
has been expanding very rapidly for some 
years. Perhaps it is too much to hope that 
expansion will continue at this rate but I 
believe the prospects are still bright. 


The Motor Account has again shown a 
loss, though less than that for 1955. At 
home the year opened badly and much worse 
results were only avoided by the most 
stringent underwriting policy aided by a 
comparatively mild winter and the restriction 
of motoring caused by petrol rationing. 


TRUSTEE DEPARTMENT 


The total fees received during 1956 
amounted to £28,115, which represents a 
small increase over the previous year. 
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There was a further substantial fall during 
1956 in the market prices of Stock Exchange 
Securities, in consequence of which the port- 
folio of the Alliance Life and Annuity Funds 
showed an excess of Book Values over 
Market Values by an amount of rather less 
than 24 per cent of the total assets of the 
funds. It is noteworthy, however, that this 
depreciation was entirely eliminated by the 
general recovery which was experienced 
within the first few weeks of 1957 ; of more 
permanent importance is the very large 
ultimate increment which the investments in 
definitely redeemable stocks, which form a 
very large part of the whole, will show on 
maturity. 


The average gross income yield on the 
whole Fund (ignoring increments on redemp- 
tion) rose from £4 18s. 5d. per cent to 
£5 1s. per cent. 


In the case of the Members’ Funds it will 
be seen that the securities held by certain 
Subsidiaries were written down by _ the 
transfer of £78,458 from Profit and Loss 
Account ; the favourable margin between the 
Book and Market Values at December 31st 
for the Group was, however, still substantial. 
The gross investment income on_ the 
Members’ Funds rose in 1956 by séme 
£87,000 to £1,120,938 and has thus nearly 
doubled since 1948, 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 


The profit of the Group, after making 
provision for taxation and other outgoings, 
amounted to £1,224,201 as compared with 
£1,458,625 in 1955. 


As you are aware, the Board has decided 
to declare a dividend for the year at the rate 
of 3s. 9d. per share, less Income Tax. This 
compares with 3s. 6d. in the previous year. 
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TELEGRAPH 
CONSTRUCTION & 
~ MAINTENANCE 


INCREASED TURNOVER 


The ninety-third annual general meeting 
of The Telegraph Construction and Mainten- 
ance Company Limited was held on May 
16th in London, Sir John Dean, BSc, ARIC, 
FIRI (Chairman and Chief Executive) 
presiding. 

The following are extracts from the Chair- 
man’s circulated statement for 1956: 


The earnings of the Group have fallen only 
slightly below the 1955 figure and the Group 
Profit before taxation shows a decline of 
74 per cent as compared with the 1955 
figure, despite an increase in turnover 
amounting to 14 per cent. The directors 
have recommended a final dividend of 3} 
per cent and a cash bonus of 1 per cent on 
the Ordinary shares, as in 1955. 


With the sole exception of the Cables 
Group, all sections of the company have 
operated in a highly satisfactory and profit- 
able manner during the year. 


Once again we start the year with a very 
satisfactory order book and look forward to 
further increases in our turnover so long as 
crises, which always seem to loom ahead, do 
not seriously interfere with our production 
programmes. 


The outstanding event of 1956 was the 
successful completion of the manufacture of 
92 per cent of the cable required for the first 
trans-Atlantic telephone cable system which 
was inaugurated in September last. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 








CRUSADER INSURANCE 
COMPANY LIMITED 


MR HARVEY BOWRING’S 
STATEMENT 


In his annual statement, the Chairman of 
the Crusader Insurance Company Limited, 
Mr Harvey Bowring, stated that in 1956 new 
Life sums assured, other than Group, 
amounted to a record £3,552,490. Rever- 
sionary bonuses of 47s. and 40s. per £100 


assured on “With Profits” Whole Life 
and Endowment Assurances respectively, 
were declared for the year to Decem- 


ber 31, 1956. 


During the past year the Company had 
introduced a Deferred Annuity contract for 
controlling directors, self-employed persons 
and non-pensionable employees, a compre- 
hensive scheme with a wide measure of 
flexibility. An applicant did not need to 
decide in advance on what date he wished 
to retire, or the guaranteed period of the 
annuity which besides being eligible for 
bonus additions each year during the pre- 
mium paying term, would attract a final 
bonus at the time it vested, a valuable 
feature likely to have a material effect on the 
rate of pension payable. 


Net premium income in the Fire branch 
was £151,238, £35,966 over 1955. Sickness 
and Accident and miscellaneous business 
included weekly premiums of. £363,021. The 
installation of 62 Group Life and Pension 
Plans and 38 Group Sickness and Accident 
Plans brought the number of Group Plans 
in operation to 670. The results'were proof 
indeed of the energy and enthusiasm shown 
by the staff in their work. 


CROSSE & BLACKWELL 
(HOLDINGS) LIMITED 


The annual general meeting of Crosse & 
Blackwell (Holdings) Limited was held on 
May 15th in London, Mr H. L. Roy 
Matthews, CBE, the chairman, presiding. 


The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement : The total sales increased 
substantially and constitute a record for the 
Company. This advance in sales was 
reflected both in the home and export trade, 
but the improvement was proportionately 
greater at home than abroad. 

The increase in sales is distributed over 
our various trading companies in the Group, 
but particularly satisfactory advances can be 
recorded both in regard to the Crosse & 
Blackwell and Tobler products. As regards the 
Keiller Company difficulties in the marma- 
lade and preserves market still persist. 


The trading profit has increased to 
£1,265,962 and the net profit to £543,633. 


As has already been announced your 
Directors propose to issue additional capital 
to the extent of 450,000 Ordinary Shares. 
These shares are being offered to Stock- 
holders on a basis of one in five at a price 
of 30s per share. 


It is proposed to use the fresh money by 
still further modernising the Company’s 
existing plant to enable actual and potential 
sales demand to be fully met. Furthermore, 
it is intended to develop certain new lines. 

Increasing costs, both as regards wages 
and raw materials remain with us and it is 
inevitable that the price of certain of our 
products must increase in common with those 
of our competitors. The report and accounts 
were adopted, and a total dividend of 12} per 
cent for the year was approved. 
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THE PYRENE COMPANY 


LARGER TURNOVER 


The forty-third annual general meeting of 
The Pyrene Company Limited will be held 
on June 4th at Great West Road, Brentford. 


The following is an extract from the circu- 
lated Statement by the Chairman, Mr Francis 
A. J. Harrison, for 1956 : 


Group turnover for 1956 was up by 6.5 per 
cent, but wages and salaries increased by 
9.8 per cent and costs of materials by 9.0 per 
cent. Group Trading Profit was £630,820, 
which is £282,457 lower. Unfortunately taxa- 
tion at £272,635 was higher and reduces the 
consolidated profit to £223,246 against 
£28,117 for last year. Out of the proceeds 
of the rights issue made last December your 
Company acquired, shortly before the end of 
the year, the entire issued share capital of 
the C-O-Two Fire Equipment Company of 
Canada Limited. 


The Pyrene Company Limited: The 
Parent Company’s sales were just over 2 per 
cent higher than in 1955. Although this is 
a small increase, it constitutes a record. 
Direct exports were 3 per cent higher, and 
shipments were made to 93 overseas terri- 
tories. Direct and indirect exports combined 
accounted for 41 per cent of sales. 


Canada: Sales of Pyrene Manufacturing 
Company of Canada in 1956 were 13 per 
cent higher than those of 1955 and operating 
profit was increased. At the end of 1956 
the company received a contract for Airfield 
Crash Trucks for the RCAF. The value of 
this contract is approximately one and a half 
million Canadian dollars. These crash trucks 
are being produced by the Parent Company 
who in addition is already producing Foam 
Crash Tenders for the Canadian Govern- 
ment’s Department of Transport for use on 
civil airfields in Canada. 


Minimax Limited: The development of 
production on the new plant for fire extin- 
guisher manufacture took longer to finalise 
than was anticipated. Despite this, profits 
were nearly double those of the previous 
year, There is every reason to expect im- 
provement in 1957. 


High Pressure Components Limited: 
Sales of this company’s special valves and 
couplings are increasing steadily. 


Sun Engineering (Richmond) Limited: 
This company has in hand a considerable 
number of orders for the foam pump type 
of vehicle for which it is well known. 


Looking Forward : The Parent Company’s 
shipments over the first four months of the 
year will be somewhat lower than at April, 
1956. This is not due to a lower order book, 
but rather to the changes in the products 
required. From May onwards the rate of 
output of Bumpers required by the 
Motor Industry will be approximately the 


— as over the corresponding period of 
56. 


The Metal Finishing Division’s demand in 
April has also increased and is in fact level 
with April of last year. 


Work on the development of larger Dry 
Chemical Fire Extinguishing Units is nearing 
completion and will shortly provide useful 
additions to the company’s range of products. 
Other developments in hand include a new 
type of portable tower for applying foam 
to oil and petrol storage tanks and the de- 
velopment of equipment and methods for 
dealing with special fire risks in the atomic 
energy and guided missile fields. Whereas 
the first half of 1956 was the better half, it 
will be the second half of 1957 that will help 
the year to finish better than the earlier 
months would indicate. 
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THE ANGLO-PORTUGUESE 
TELEPHONE COMPANY 


A FULL AND ACTIVE YEAR OF CONTINUED PROGRESS 


SIR ALEXANDER ROGER ON EFFORTS TO MEET 
RAPIDLY EXPANDING DEMAND 


The seventieth annual general meeting of 
The Anglo-Portuguese Telephone Company, 
Limited, will be held on June 6th at Strowger 
House, 8 Arundel Street, London, WC2. 


The following is an extract from the state- 
ment by the Chairman and Managing 
Director, Sir Alexander Roger, KCIE, which 
has been circulated with the Report and 
Accounts : 


The Accounts for the year to December 31, 
1956, give details of the continued progress 
of your Company. 


Total Revenue at £2,564,829 is £276,173 
higher than in 1955, mainly due to the large 
scale additions to the Company’s networks 
in recent years. 


Total Expenses, including Royalties to the 
Portuguese Government, Renewals and 
Depreciation, Taxation, Debenture and Loan 
Interest, Sinking Fund Instalments and 
Capital Issue Expenses, amounted to 
£2,185,826. This compares with £1,790,501 
in 1955, a year which had the benefit of sub- 
stantial taxation relief resulting from claims 
arising out of the very heavy capital pro- 
gramme undertaken in that year. 


Net Revenue at £379,003 compares with 
the 1955 figure of £498,155, the difference of 
£119,152 being due to a higher provision for 
taxation. 


You will have noted that the Chancellor, 
in his recent Budget, proposes to institute a 
new system for the taxation of certain Com- 
panies which are controlled in the United 
Kingdom but which carry on their business 
abroad. The Finance Bill giving effect to 
these proposals was published on April 30th 
last and is being studied but, until its final 
form is known, it will not be possible to assess 
its effect on the Company. 


It is proposed to pay a final dividend of 
5 per cent on the £3,985,500 issued Ordinary 
Stock making, together with the 3 per cent 
Interim dividend paid in November last, a 
total of 8 per cent for the year. It is also 
proposed to pay a dividend of 8 per cent on 
the “A” Ordinary Stock. 


After providing for the above dividends 
which, together with the dividend on the 6 
per cent Preference Stock, require £222,433 
and after transferring £150,000 to General 
Reserve, the Carry Forward is increased by 
£6,570 to £235,073. 


In October, 1956, an issue was made in 
Portugal, the first by your Company outside 
the United Kingdom. The issue, which was 
of 80,000 5 per cent Obligations of Es<.1,000 
each at par, was highly successful, being over 
23 times subscribed. 


The issue was entirely in Escudos but, for 
the purposes of the Accounts, conversion to 
Sterling has been made at an Exchange Rate 
of Esc. 80.50 to the £, the rate used through- 
out the Accounts. 


The annual investigation of the telephone 
plant and equipment has been made by our 
Consulting Engineers and upon their recom- 
mendation, the Provision for Renewals has 
been increased by £206,245 to £2,388,963 
which is 21.8 per cent of the original installed 
cost of the plant and which, in the opinion 
of the Consulting Engineers, is adequate. 


The Provision for Renewals, together with 
the other Reserves of the Company, continues 
to be invested in the business. 


GENERAL PROGRESS OF THE COMPANY 


A large part of the capital expansion car- 
ried out during 1956 consisted of providing 
service to new subscribers by connecting up 
lines which had been made available in our 
exchanges in the previous year. 


The net expenditure on Telephone Plant 
during 1956 again exceeded £1 million and, 
although this was substantially less than in 
the previous year, the number of new stations 
brought into service during 1956 at 18,960 
was actually slightly above the corresponding 
figure for 1955 and created a record for the 
Company. 

At the end of 1956 the number of stations 
stood at 189,715 including Exchange Lines of 
145,260. The 200,000th station will be in- 
stalled during 1957 and it is a mark of the 
ever growing importance of the telephone in 
a modern community that, whereas it was not 
until 1950, the 64th year of the Company’s 
operations in Portugal, that the first 100,000 
stations were completed the second 100,000 
will have been added in less than seven years, 


During 1956 extensions were made to 
existing exchanges, in both Lisbon and 
Oporto, at Lumiar, Graca, Norte, Almada, 
Lapa, and a number of smaller exchanges. 
In addition considerable work was under- 
taken which will become revenue earning 
during 1957. 


CONSTANT DEMAND FOR TELEPHONES 


Over the past ten years the number of 
telephones per 100 of the population of 
Lisbon and Oporto has more than doubled. 
Despite this unusually progressive rate of 
development, the Company continues to 
receive new applications for service at the 
rate of over 19,000 each year, which provides 
a measure of the continuing and beneficial 
new business open to us. 


Our two concession areas, Lisbon and 
Oporto, are being developed rapidly. New 
houses, flats, shops, offices and factories are 
being speedily built and, consequently, it is 
essential that the company should anticipate 
demand, so far as possible, particularly in 
the newly developed sections of the cities. 
For this reason, the whole of our systems is 
under constant review. Existing exchanges 
have to be enlarged and often new exchanges 
must be built to relieve the pressure. 


Our development planning has_ been 
brought to a very high standard of efficiency. 
Our aim is always to keep as short as pos- 
sible the time between the drawing board 
and the bringing into operation of the 
exchange and we are always seeking new and 
improved methods of installation which will 
reduce the period during which, inevitably, 
capital is locked up. The sooner new 
exchanges are earning revenue the sooner are 
we able to turn our attentions to the installa- 
tion of the further plant and equipment 
which is continually required. 


The telephone group of which your Com- 
pany is a member has a long record of 
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manufacture, operating and finance in many 
parts of the world and all the combined 
knowledge of the group is at our disposal. 


Your Directors have continued their 
policy of obtaining from our associated com- 
pany, Telephone and General Trust Limited, 
the short-term financial assistance which 
has proved so convenient and economical 
over the years. This assistance takes the 
form of day-to-day loans as they are 
required to meet the cost of materials 
needed for the purposes of our business 
in Portugal. 

The loan stands today at approximately 
£475,000 and will be substantially increased 
by the end of the current year. Plans are 
closely under review for the issue of further 
Ordinary Shares on a “ rights ” basis. 


Apart from a very small balance, the whole 
of the Authorised Capital of your Company 
has been issued and it is proposed, there- 
fore, at the forthcoming Annual General 
Meeting, to create a further 2 million Ordi- 
nary Shares which will be available for issue 
when required. 


COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 


LIMMER & TRINIDAD 
LAKE ASPHALT 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


ANOTHER SUCCESSFUL 
YEAR 


CHAIRMAN’S STATEMENT 


The eighty-fifth annual general meeting of 
this company will be held on June 7th in 
London. 

The following is an extract from the circu- 
lated statement by the Chairman, Sir John 
Hathorn Hall, GCMG, DSO: 

The gross trading profit of the Group has 
increased from £711,255 in 1955 to an all- 
time record of £794,928, and the Group’s 
profits, after deducting depreciation, consti- 
tute for the fifth successive year a record at 
£523,130, compared with £489,638. 


This has only been made possible by means 
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of a notable expansion of turnover, represent- 
ing 1734 per cent over 1955, which in turn 
was 15 per cent above 1954. But this expan- 
sion has been achieved in the face of increas- 
ingly severe competition and, in consequence, 
at the cost of a general reduction of profit 
margins. 

Your Board recommends a final dividend 
of 9 per cent, making a total of 15 per cent 
on the increased capital. 


An exceptionally mild winter and fine 
spring have greatly assisted our outdoor 
work, and given us an excellent start for the 
year and, with the present satisfactory state 
cf our order book, it may well be that the 
financial results for 1957 will in the event 
measure up to those of 1956. 

If this should prove to be the case, and 
if once again our business expands and 
prospers, our success will be primarily due 
to the fact that we have got a first-class 
organisation possessed of ample and up-to- 
date plant and equipment and, infinitely more 
important, supremely well staffed and served 
at all levels. 








APPOINTMENTS 
GOVERNMENT OF CYPRUS 


Trade Union Adviser required to encourage develop- 
ment of sound trade unionism, and to advise trade 
unions on organisation, methods and negotiation. 
sxperience as a trade union officer in an established 
nited Kingdom union, preferably as an organiser, and 
including experience as a negotiator, essential. Four-year 
contract. Salary £2,277, with gratuity. Outfit allowance. 
Normal tour, 21 months. Quarters provided, if available, 
at low rental. Free_ passages. Generous home leave. 
Low Income Tax.—Further particulars and application 
forms from ge of Recruitment (Overseas Service), 
Colonial Office, Great Smith Street, London, -l, 
quoting BCD "132/17/03. Closing date for receipt of 
initial enquiries, May 31, 1957. 


CORNER BROOK 


CANADIAN Fao dg as 








Applications are invited for the post of Manager 
of the City of Corner Brook (population 23,000) 
situated on the west coast of the Province of 
Newfoundiand, Canada. The duties of the 
successful candidate will be similar in some 
respects to those of a Town Clerk but are better 
compared with those of a General Manager 
reporting not to a Board of Directors but to the 
City Council. Experience of municipal administra- 
tion is essential. Salary $Can. 12/15,000 per 
annum.—Applications and requests for further 
particulars, should be sent to Box 694 


ARIFF SPECIALIST. Avery well- known 

expanding Company, with Head Office and chief 
manufacturing unit in the provinces, invites applications 
for an important appointment in its Market Research 
Section. The position is an exacting and responsible one, 
requiring sound judgment and high intellectual ability. 
Duties will be connected entirely with tariffs and related 
problems affecting the Company’s activities and interests 
and will extend over a wide range of products and 
markets. Essential qualifications are a University degree 
with first or second class honours and at least two years’ 
experience as a Tariff specialist in industry or a_ trade 
association. Applications, which will be regarded as 
strictly confidential, should set out full personal history.— 
Box 692 





J. SAINSBURY LIMITED 


Food Distributors and Manufacturers operating 
in London, South East England and_ the 
Midlands, desire to appoint a man to take charge 
of investigations leading to the installation of an 
Electronic Computer and then to manage such 
installation. 


Applicants should be between 30 and 35 years 
of age. of good education with a university degree 
or professional qualification demonstrating a good 
mathematical ability. Preference will be given 
to those applicants having experience’ in 
Organisation and Methods, and general, but not 
necessarily detailed, knowledge of electronic 
computing. 


Commencing salary according to qualifications 
and experience ; a figure in the neighbourhood 
of £1,500 is envisaged. 

The post is permanent and pensionable. 


Applications, giving details of age, education, 
qualifications and experience, should be sent to : 


The Ltd., Stamford 
House, Blackfriars, S.E.1. 


Secretary, J. 
Stamford 


Sainsbury, 
Street, 


UNIVERSITY OF GLASGOW 


LECTURESHIP AND _ ASSISTANTSHIP IN SOCIAL 
AND ECONOMIC RESEARC 
Applications are invited for a Lectureship and for an 
Assistantship in Social and Economic Research, 
from October 1, 1957. Salary scale : 
£1,650 ; Assistant —£700-£850. 
experience and 
allowance benefits. 
a age (6 copies) should be lodged, not later than 
June 15, 1957, with the undersigned, from_whom further 
particulars may be obtained.—Robert T. Hutcheson, 
Secretary of University Court. 


Lecturer — £900- 
Initi salary according to 
qualifications. FS.S and family 


tenable . 


A LARGE manufacturing company in the West 
Country has vacancies in its expanding Market 
Research Section for women university graduates, aged 
under 25, with good degrees in Economics. The work, 
which is in a new and interesting field, involves inter- 
viewing members of the public and assisting in analysis 
and reporting of the data collected. Retail surveys are 
also undertaken. About six months in the year is spent 
interviewing both in London and the provinces. A full 
training will be given. n.—Apply to Box 693. 


RESEARCH MANAGER 


Young executive wanted to organise and 
supervise product and market research for 
American company in Britain. Excellent oppor- 
tunity for right man. _ Salary open. 

International Latex Corporation. Playtex Park, 
Port Glasgow, Scotland. 


A PRODUCTION ENGINEER FOR 
MANAGEMENT CONSULTANCY 


A British firm of management consultants, well estab- 
lished in this country and having overseas subsidiaries, 
has, as a result of expansion, a vacancy for a production 
executive or engineer. Applicants should be between 28 
and 35 years of age and should be experienced in modern 
production management, shop-floor relations and work 
study. An honours degree is preferred. This is an out- 
standing opportunity to advance quickly to a high salary 
level and to gain a wide experience of large sections of 
British industry. Starting salary is up to £1,750 per annum 
with progress to between £4,000 and £5,000 per annum in 
8 to 10 years. Movement is confined to small regions at 
all times and aéter four years’ service all assignments are 
within daily reach of home. On the other hand, service 
in other parts of the United Kingdom or overseas including 
the USA can be arranged for those who prefer it.— Please 





EN JOHNSON AND CO. LTD. requires a Technical 
Assistant of superior education and good background, 
with a sound grasp of chemistry and physics. Acquaint- 
ance with Letterpress, Lithography and, if possible, 
Gravure is desirable, though this last is not vital. h 
successful applicant would be trained in the latest printing 
techniques and would be required, amongst his other 
duties to visit Trade Exhibitions, leading Print Houses 
here and abroad, and manufacturers of Printing 
Machinery, with a view to improving his ability to make 
suggestions on the latest developments in the industry. 
Commencing salary £750 to £800 per annum.—Write, 
giving age and full details of education. personal back- 
ground and practical experience, to the Secretary, 
Boroughbridge Road, York. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD 


DEPARTMENT. OF EXTRAMURAL STUDIES 

Applications are invited for the post of Staff Tutor in 
Industrial Relations/Economics to take day-release and 
normal evening classes, and to begin duties as carly as 
possible in the session 1957-58. new salary scale is 
being introduced, and is expected to be £700 x £50-£850, 
with F.S.S.U. provision and family allowance. Initial 
salary according to qualifications and experience.— 
Further particulars should be obtained from the Registrar, 
to whom applications (12 copies) should be sent by June 

1957 





UNIVERSITY OF NATAL 


INSTITUTE FOR SOCIAL RESEARCH DURBAN 

SOCIOLOGIST OR SOCIAL ANTHROPOLOGIST 

The Institute for Social Research will be undertaking 
a study of certain social and demographic aspects of 
recent developments in the Swaziland Protectorate. The 
scheme, which is sponsored by the Colonial Social Science 
Research Council through the Swaziland Government, 
provides for the appointment, for a three-year period, of 
a sociologist or social anthropologist. 

Applications are invited for this post, which will be on 
the salary scale, £1,050 x £50—£1,400, starting salary 
being dependent on seniority, qualifications and experi- 
ence. Applicants should be suitably qualified in sociology 
or social anthropology, familiar with demographic tech- 
niques and prepared to learn the Swazi language. Some 
academic training in economics or law will be a recom- 
mendation. 

A married appointee would receive a cost of living 
allowance which would be at the Swaziland rate (at 
present 12 per cent of salary up to a maximum of £132) 
when in the field, and at the South African rate (at 
present £234) when in Durban, e.g. when writing his 
report during the final nine months of the scheme. 
Housing at Swaziland Government rates (10 per cent of 
salary with a maximum of £150 per annum) and free 
medical service would be provided during service in Swazi- 
land. This scheme makes provision for passages, local 
travelling, camping and research equipment, subsistence 
allowance when away from headquarters. Pension fund 
contributions, where applicable, will be pa 

Application forms and further details about the scheme 
are obtainable from the Director, Institute for Social 
Research, University of Natal, King George V Avenue, 
Durban. Application forms should be submitted in tripli- 
cate, one copy going to eath of the following : 

The Permanent Under Secretary of State 
Commonwealth Relations, 
Downing Street, 
London, S.W.1. 
The High Commissioner for the United Kingdom, 
Hill Street, 
Pretoria. 
The Director, 
Institute for Social Research, 
University of Natal, 
King George V Avenue, 
Durban. 

The closing date for South African and Federation 
candidates is : June 15, 1957 ; and for United Kingdom 
candidates : July 15, 1957. 


for 


te, in strictest confidence, giving short outline 
of age, education, experience and salary, through Box 695. 





CAREER OPPORTUNITIES 
IN CANADA 


Leading Canadian Trust Company, which 
performs a wide range of fiduciary functions and 
offers careers in estate administration, corporate 
financing and _ investment management, has 
attractive openings in its various offices for 
graduates (aged 22-35) in Arts, Law, Economics 
or Accountancy, with excellent opportunities for 
advancement in this rapidly expanding 
organisation. 

Persons interested 


are invited to submit 
detailed accounts of 


their background, giving 
names of two references and accompanied by two 
photographs, 

Messrs. Thomson, Dickson and Shaw, W.S., 
1 Thistle Court, Edinburgh, 2; Messrs. A. and 
L. Goodbody, 24 Dame Street, Dublin, Eire. 

Arrangements will be made to_ interview 
selected applicants in the latter part of June. 


CENTRAL ELECTRICITY AUTHORITY 
HEADQUARTERS 

Statistical Assistant required in the Utilisation Research 

Section of the Commercial Department in London, E.C.2. 

Candidates should have a knowledge of statistical methods, 


especially sampling, analysis of variance and multiple- 
regression. Salary £851-£929 per annum. — Applications, 
Stating age, qualifications, experience, present position aad 
Salary, should be forwarded to D offat, Director of 
Establishments, bi Street, London, W.1, by May 
3ist. Quote ref. E/207 


ASSISTANT ADVISER 


UNILEVER LIMITED requires a_ qualified 
accountant or cost accountant, age 28-40, for 
advisory work in the fields of Organisation. 
Production Study, Budgetary Control and Distri- 
bution Cost Analysis. The successful applicant 
will be based on Head Office in London but may 
be assigned for short or long periods to any 
of the operating units in this country in which 
case expense and travel allowances will be paid. 
He must possess a first-class professional and/or 
industrial background, a sound knowledge of 
modern methods of cost control, and the ability 
to express himself clearly. 

Starting salary will be deperident on age and 
experience but not less than £1,350 p.a. The 
post will offer the opportunity for original think- 
ing and the broadening of experience over a wide 
field of subjects, and should lead eventually to « 
more senior appointment within. the Concern 
a scheme. Interviews in London or the 

ort 

Replies, stating age, qualifications, current 
salary and brief details of education and expert- 
ence to date, should be sent to Personnel Divi- 
sion (PRB/155). Unilever Limited, Unilever 
House, enton. E.C.4 





ESIDENT MANAGER for Mediterranean 
required by London Chartered Accountants. 
cants should be qualified and aged about 30-40 years. 
Salary £2,500 for initial Contract of two years with possi- 
bility of accession to London partnership later. Write. with 
full parsomers to T.K., Box 277, Reynells, 44, Chancery 
ne, 
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APPOINTMENTS 


ONDON OFFICE of national newspaper group requires 

young male arts graduate with two or three years’ 
experience in industry, not necessarily in newspapers or 
advertising, for its Research and Promotion Department. 
Required qualities : Aptitude for working with figures 
(but not a_ statistical background) and some ability to 
write (advertising ** copy *’ as well as marketing reports). 
Applicants should give details of education, experience 
and present salary. —Box 691, 


THE 





KUWAIT. OIL COMPANY 


equires 
BUDGET ASSISTANT 
for their London Office. 
he Company secks a man who has had 
experience of Capital Programme and Budget 
preparation, subsequent control, and preparation 
of pay-out studies for projects. Alternatively he 
could be a qualified Cost and Works Accountant 


wih Oil Company or ~ivil Engineering 
Contractors’ experience. Age 25-35. Salary 
according to: age and experience. Luncheon 
Vouchers. Pension pn en eae should 
send brief details, quoting L.O.24 to Box 
vile2, cio 191 Gresham House, Bez. 


NEWBATTLE ABBEY COLLEGE 
DALKEITH, MIDLOTHIAN 
Applications are invited for the post of Resident Staff 
Tutor, with special responsibility in the social sciences. 
Good Honours degree in Economics, Economic History, 
Political Economy, or an allied subject desirable. Salary 


£700 x £50-£1,350 (ess appropriate reduction for resi- 
dence) Starting salary according to qualifications and 
experience. Probationary period of two years.—Further 
particulars and Forms of Application, which should be 
aioe not later than May 31, 1957, may be had from 
. M. Jinkins, W.S., Secretary to the Governors, 20 
Cathe Street, Edinburgh. 





THE UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER 
Applications are invited for the full-time posts of 
Assistant in the Research Section of the Faculty of 
Economic and Social Studi¢s. The successful candidates 


will be expected to pursue research in Economics, 
Economic Statistics, Government. Social Administration, 
Social Anthropology or Sociology, and should be 


graduates in any of these subjects or in Modern History 


or Fconomic History. There are vacancies in both 
Grades Il and III. The salary scales are at present 
under review and are expected to be as follows : 
Grade 11—£700 to £850 per annum. Grade I11—£600 
to £650 per annum.—Applications should be sent not 
later than June 8 1957, to the Registrar, the University, 
Manchester, 13, from whom further particulars and forms 


of application may be obtained. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER > 


Applications are invited for the temporary post of 
ASSISTANT LECTURER IN ECONOMIC STATISTICS. 
The appointment will extend for a period of two years 
from October 1, 1957. The salary scale is at present 
under review, and is expected to be within the range 
£700 to £850 per annum with membership of the 
Children’s Allowance Scheme.—Applications should be 
sent not later than May 25, 1957, to the Registrar, The 
University, Manchester, 13. from whom further par- 
ticuldts and forms of application may be obtained. 


UNIVERSITY OF HONGKONG 


Applications invited for the post of Lecturer or 
Assistant in Economics. 

Annual salary (Superannuable) is as 
Lecturer, £1,575 x £50—£2.175 (man), or 
£40—£1.680 (woman). Assistant Lecturer : £1,375 x 
£50—£1.525 (man), or £1.040 x £40—£1,160 (woman), 
together with an expatriation allowance of £225 a year 
if applicable. The equivalent of income tax in the 
Colony is comparatively low. 

First-class sea passages are provided for expatriate staff 
and their families on first appointment and leaves. 


are 
Lecturer 
follows : 
£1,200 «x 


Applicants should have an academic degree and 
qualifications for teaching in the fields of Applied 
Economics (Public Finance, Money and Banking, Inter- 
national Economics) and Economic Theory for 


undergraduates. Ability to give courses also in Statistics 
or Business Administration woukd be an advantage. 
Appointment to the Lectureship or the Assistant 
Lectureship will be made according to qualifications and 
experience The post gives ample scope for research 
in economic problems of the Far East. 

The successful applicant will be required to take up 
duties on September 1, 1957 

Further particulars and information as to the method 
of application may be obtained from’ the Secretary, 


Association of Universities of the British Commonwealth, 
3% Gordon Square, London, 
The closing date for the 


receipt of, applications, in 
and London, is June 21, 1957. 


~ RHODES UNIVERSITY 


GRAHAMSTOWN, SOUTH AFRICA 


Hongko 








SSISTANT To COMPANY SECRETARY .—A 
large firm of Electrical Manufacturers, with offices 
in Central London, wishes to appoint an Assistant to 
the Company Secretary. He will be required to assist 
in dealing with problems falling within the province of 
the Company Secretary, particularly those of a legal 
nature. Candidates should preferably be men under 35, 
who have graduated in law and have also studied 
economics. Commercial or industrial experience. or 
Practice as a Barrister or Solicitor, would be desirable. 
Alternatively, it might be possible to consider a recent 
graduate if it was thought that he had _ exceptional 
Promise. A commencing salary of up to four figures 
would be paid, according to age 4 Nepean —Please 
send detailed applications to Box 6% 


BM UNITED KINGDOM LIMITED, manufac- 
turers and distributors of Punched Card 
Accounting equipment and Electronic Data 
Processing Machines, require men of outstanding 
ability, capable of meeting and working with 
senior executives. This is intensely interesting 
work comprising the investigation of accounting, 
computing book-keeping methods and systems, the 
Preparation of reports and proposals, and the 
Subsequent installation of recommended machine 
accounting methods. In other words, this is a 
Specialist consultant’s job. 
Applicants should be under 35, preferably with 
a degrce or professional qualification, or with a 
wide experience of commercial and/or industrial 
systems and methods. or experience in a large 
Punched Card installation. Recent graduates 
without experience will, however, be considered. 
P to two years of training is given, and good 
Salaries, based on individual earnings and needs, 
are paid during this period. Subsequent carnings 
will be in the high income group. Vacancies 
exist in the London, Birmingham Manchester, 
Newcastle and Scottish areas, and applicants for 
the next course. (September. 1957) should write, 
giving full particulars of education, qualifications 
and experience (with recent photograph—return- 


able), to the Personnel Manager, 101 Wigmore 
Strect, London, W.1, quoting Reference No. 
DP/EAM.1. 


NIGERIAN INSTITUTE OF SOCIAL 
AND ECONOMIC RESEARCH 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, IBADAN, NIGERIA 
Applications are invited for appointments on the 
research staff of the Institute. Applications considered 
for investigations in any of the fields of social study. 
Appointments will be in one of the — grades 
ei, to qualifications and experie 


ye RESEARCH FELLOW, EROO x £50 to 

900 p.a. 

RESEARCH ine“ £1,000 x £50 to £1,300; 
£1,400 x £50 to £ 25 p.a. 

SE ‘Nic 9R RESE ARCH FELLOW, £1,700 x £75 to 


£1,925 p.a. 

Allowance for up to three children. £50 p.a. per child 
resident in Nigeria, £100 p.a. per child resident els¢where. 
F.S.S.U. Part furnished accommodation at rent not 
exceeding 7.7 per cent of salary. Outfit allowance £60. 
Passages for Fellow, wife and up to three children under 
1l_ years on appointment, overseas leave and te?mination. 

Detailed applications (10 copies), naming three referees, 
by June 21, 1957 to Secretary, Inter-University Council 


for Higher Education Overseas, 29 oburn Square, 
London, W.C.1, from whom further particulars may be 
obtained. 


TAXATION ASSISTANT 


Qualified Accountant (aged 23-28) required by large 
British industrial organisation with world-wide connections 
to start in the London Head Office Taxation Department. 
Good opportunities for promotion to executive posts at 
home and abroad later.—-Applications, in strictest confi- 
dence, to Box 689 


AUSTRALIAN NATIONAL UNIVERSITY 
CANBERRA 
RESEARCH SCHOOL OF PACIFIC STUDIES 

Applications are invited for three Research Fellow- 
ships_in the Departments of Anthropology, Geography 
and Far Eastern History. 
In the case of the post in Anthropology, preference 
will be given to applicants who are prepared to undertake 
research in the New Guinea Highlands within the 
Department’s programme 

The successful applicant for the post in Far Eastern 
fonose will be expected to work on Chinese or Japanese 
story. 


Salaries for Research Fellows are within 
£A1,224-£1,824 per annum. 





the range 
The appointments will be 


for three years. with a possible extension to the 
maximum of five years. Reasonable removal expenses 
will be paid, and superannuation on the F.S.S.U. 
pattern is provided. 


Further details should be obtained from the Secretary, 
Association of Universities of the British Commonwealth, 
36 Gordon Square, London, Cl 

——— close, in 


Pt 3 
June 3. 19! 


and London, os 
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invites 





HE BUILDING ADVISORY 
applications from men aged 30-40 years, with a 
technical qualification and experience in the building 
trade, for a management consultancy post After train- 
ing in consultancy techniques work involves advising 
building firms on management problems. lecturing to 
courses, &c. Travel in U.K. involved. Starting salary 
will be appropriate to experience in building trade.— 
Applications, which will be treated as confidential. should 


SERVICE 





State age, education, training, experience and present 

salary and be addressed to the Director, NATIONAL 

FEDERATION of BUILDING TRADES EM- 
PLOYERS, 82. New Cavendish Street, London, W.1. 
OUNG QUALIFIED ACCOUNTANT re- 
quired by Important City Company. 
Opportunity will be afforded to gain experience 
in financial forecasting, budgeting. invesiment 
analysis. etc. Age about 25. Commencing 
Salary £850-£1.000 per annum, and contributory 


Pension scheme.—Write, with particulars of age, 
education, qualifications and experience, to Box 
.239, clo Streets, 110 Old Broad Street, E.C.2. 


“UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF GHANA _ 


INSTITUTE OF EXTRA-MURAL STUDIES 
Applications are invited for Resident Tutorship 
specialising in either (a) Trade Union Studies and 
Industrial Relations, or (b) Economics. 
Salary scale £950 x £50 to £1,600 
qualifications and experience. 
child (maximum £500 p.a.). 
F.S.S.U. Passages for appointee, 
five children on appointment, normal termination and 
leave. _ Part-furnished accommodation at rent not exceed- 
ing 7.5 per cent of salary. 
Detailed applications 


p.a. according to 
Allowance £100 p.a. per 
Outfit allowance £60. 
wife and maximum of 


(eight copies), naming three 
referees by June 18, 1957, to Secretary, Inter-University 
Council for Higher Education Overseas, 29 Woburn 
Square, London, W.C.1, from whom further particulars 
may be obtained.’ 


CITY OF JOHANNESBURG 





34 PER CENT INSCRIBED STOCK 1958/63 
CITY OF PRETORIA 
34 PER CENT INSCRIBED STOCK 1953/58 


‘CITY OF BLOEMFONTEIN 


4} PER CENT REDEEMABLE STOCK 1964/66 
NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that in order to 
prepare the Warrants for interest due July 1, 1957, 
the Balances of the several accounts in the above- 


mentioned Stocks will be struck on the night of June Ist 

next, and that on and after June 2nd the Stocks will be 

transferable ex dividend. 
BARCLAYS BANK 


D.C.O. 
(London Registrars of the above, Stocks) 
G. A. D. HARRISO 
Se 
E.C.2. 


Circus Place. London Wall, 
May 6, 1957. 


CITY OF BLOEMFONTEIN 


FIVE PER CENT INSCRIBED STOCK 1960 
NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that in order to 
Prepare the Warrants for interest due June 30, 1957, 
the Balances of the several accounts in the above- 
mentioned Stock ‘will be struck on the night of May 3ist 
next. and that on and after June Ist the Stock will be 

transferable ex dividend. 
BARCLAYS BANK D.C.O 

(London Registrars of the above Stock) 

G. A. D. HARRISON, 

Manager. 


Circus Place, E.C.2. 
May 6, 195 : 
ELEVISION.—The latest edition of a useful booklet 
summarising the cost and coverage of Commercial 
Television advertising to aid discussion at Board Mectings 
and Conferences is available free on request from Richard 


London Wall, 
- 


Potts & Partners Ltd. (Incorporated Practitioners in 
Advertising), 35 High Holborn, London, W.C.1 Tele- 
phone: CHAncery 4974. 
ASTERN WORLD monthly magazine on Asia. 11th 
year. £1 10s. p.a.—-58 Paddington St., London, W.!. 
SIAN ANNUAL concise handbook. Essential trade 


figures. 15s.—58 Paddington St... London, W.1. 
~ SUCCESSFUL TUITION FOR THE 
B.SC.(ECON) DEGREE 


Wolsey Hall (Est. 1894) provides Postal Courses in 
a wide range of subjects for the two examinations for 
Lond. Univ. B.Sc.(Econ) (three if Entrance is included). 
Moderate fees, instalments. Over 1.000 Wolsey Hall 
students have secured this valuable degree since 1925.— 
Prospectus from C. D. Parker, M.A., LL.D.. Director of 
Studies, Dept. P.16. WOLSEY HALL. OXFORD. 

ITTED CARPETS, expertly cleaned on site ; also 

repaired.—Yakoubian Bros. Ltd., 7 Milk Street, 
Cheapside, E.C.2 
A= YOUNG MEN : before you 
angry young novel, do try a glass 


write one more 
or two of Duff 








. . ‘a . ‘ _... Gordon’s El Cid = Sherry. Very, very soothing. 
Applications are invited for the post of ‘Lecturer or o Integrates you. ; 
Senior Lecturer in Native and/or Public Administration, AUSTRALIA CANBERRA UNIVERSITY ECRETARIAL TRAINING especially for university 
from January, 1958 COLLEGE graduates and older students six-month and intensive 
¢ salary scales are : Senior Lecturer, £1,050 14-week courses.—Write, Organising Soceetery. DAVIES’S, 
£S0—£1,400 per annum ; Lecturer, £800 x £50—£1 "050 Applications are invited for appointment to the post of 2, Addison Road, W.14. PARK 839 
«| annum ‘ — in gyre bee v6 Sele ———EXPERT POSTAL 1 UiTiON _ 
n the case of ly, a variable cost-of- Salary range : — per annum. alary _ CAPER a dll TIUN = 
living allowance, " peemian Ga36 per annum is payable within the range will be determined in accordance with for an EP eg A Law, Se. ee. 
in aadiien Previous experience and academic qualifica- the qualifications and experience of the applicant. Secretarial. Civil Service, eo xport, — 
tions may be taken into account in fixing the commencing Annual iftcrements are £70. mercial, General Certificate of Education, . 10 
lary Further particulars, conditions of appointment and the many practical (non-examination) courses in peo og 
Full particulars and application forms may be obtained summary form which must accompany applications may subjects.—Write today for free prospectus—and/or a ~ 
from the Secretary, Association of Universities of the be See —, oe oe | ew - = ee ae or subjects in which interested, to 
ritish Commonwealth, 36 Gordon Square, London, Universities of the Britis ommonwealt ordon 19 
Md \ d f hi f lications, i ay Oe “in Australia and London, on METROPOLITAN COLL EGE, ST. ALBANS 
closin . in . le 
South Af; ica and bastion, “is eo 1997. oe June 15. 1957 or call at 30 Queen Victoria Street, London. E.C.4. 
ANNUAL AIR SUBSCRIPTION RATES 
Subscriptions to most countries can be sent Arent Air Freight || Airmalt , Ale Freight” Airmail, Air Freight 
eith . a . . . } 
wn. direct second-class airmail or in bulk Australia ...... £8 5s. strig. oa India & Ceylon £7 ISs. £6 Pakistan ... £7 15s. £6 
by air freight for onward posting from central Canada ....seee om COA Bi vcccatccee £6 oe —— s) ais om 
distribution poin i il is invari r or £7 14s. |i Iraq ..cccseess £6 a (N. s. hb 
re a el €55s. |\tsraci......c.. £6 — |] S.Africa... £7 15s. | £5 10s. 
expensive but usually quicker by about GONE. .ccccccce : GG £5 5s. éWadéedea £9 _ S. America. £7 15s _ 
24/48 hours. Where only one service is shown Europe Poland) £4 Se — . asooss - £ a £6 5s. ew ceeee £6 S = 
this is ej : : (except Pola —_ ew Zealand.. strig. _- WS.A.ceeee A 
s is either because the alternative is not Gibraltar, Malea. £3 I5s. a Nigeria, or £7 14s. 
available or not recommended. Hongkong .... _ 7 WONG ncccee OF 1S. £5 5s. W. Indies .. £7 15s. — 
_—_—_ 
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ATOMIG POWER FOR PEACEFUL USE 








For the fourth time . . . 
Mitchell’s have been 


chosen to work on 


British Atomic Plants 





Chapelcross. Mitchells are the main civil engineering contractors 


for this important new AEA nuclear power station. The contract, CHAPELCROSS 


valued at £3}m., includes all buildings and cooling towers. 





Capenhurst. Mitchells are installing pipework, process plant and 


equipment at this AEA plant. Six cooling towers are also being C APENHUR § T 
built by Mitchells. i 





Spring fields. This contract is for pipework and other plant for the 


Atomic Energy Authority. SPRINGFIELDS 





Dounreay. Supply and installation of engineering equipment for 


the chemical laboratories associated with this new fast-breeder DOUNREAY 
reactor in the north of Scotland. é 

















Mitchell Engineering Ltd of London, working as a consortium with their 
American associates AMF Atomics Inc, and Siemens-Schuckertwerke of 
Erlangen, are to supply an atomic power station to the largest power 
organisation in the Ruhr, Rheinisch-Westfalisches Elektrizitatswerk AG. 


MITCHELL ENGINEERING LIMITED ONE BEDFORD SQUARE LONDON WCl 





